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AND  an  event  it  is, the  evening  home-com- 
ing  of  Chicago’s  best  loved  family  news¬ 
paper!  The  Chicago  Daily  News  is  eagerly  wel¬ 
comed  by  more  than  a  million  reader-friends. 
They  value  its  trustworthy  news,  international, 
national  and  local.  They  get  a  tingle  from  its 
superlative  sport  pages.  They  are  entertained 
—and  often  inspired— by  its  special  columns. 
They  are  helped  by  its  distinguished  household 
section  of  practical  information.  The  Daily 


News  is  an  institution  in  Chicago’s  home  life. 

Advertisers,  likewise,  acknowledge  The 
Daily  News  to  be  an  institution  'BASIC  to 
their  marketing  activities  in  Chicago.  For 
43  consecutive  years  The  Daily  News  has 
carried  more  Total  Display  linage  than  any 
other  Chicago  newspaper— morning,  eve¬ 
ning  or  Sunday.*  Such  leadership  could  not 
be  so  long  maintained  if  advertisers  were 
not  convinced  that  The  Daily  News  is 


*For  fair  comparison,  /iqvor  linage  emitted  since  The  Daily  News  does  not  accept  advertising  for  alcoholic  beverages. 
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L)ominant 

IN  INFLUENCE 

From  Grover  Cleveland  to  Franklin  Roosevelt — 
from  Havana  Harbor  to  Pearl  Harbor — that  ^ives 
you  an  idea  of  just  about  how  long  the  New  York 
Journal -American  has  been  dominant  in  New 
York’s  diverse  and  competitive  newspaper  field. 

That  the  newspaper  reading  families  in  New 
York  prefer  their  news  as  the  Journal- American 
presents  it,  is  shown  by  the  circulation  leadership 
of  this  newspaper  in  the  evening  field. 


HEARS T  NEWSPAPERS 

IN  NIW  YORK  IN  CHICAGO 

THE  Journal- Am  ERICAS  the  Herald-American 


Painted  by  Peter  iielck  for  the  Rustless  collection 


Baltimore 


and  the  bright  new  age 


labor,  efficient  transportation,  easy  access  to 
world  markets  .  .  .  are  but  a  few  of  the  many 
reasons  why  so  many  great  plants  are  located  in 
America’s  sixth  city. 


Stainless  steel  is  playing  a  big  part  in  the 
planning  of  tomorrow’s  bright  new  world.  And 
Baltimore  plays  a  big  part  in  this  industry.  The 
Rustless  Iron  and  Steel  Corporation,  producing  a 
large  part  of  the  stainless  steel  manufactured  in 
this  country,  is  a  Baltimore-bom  firm. 


The  jjeople  who  work  in  these  industries,  like 
other  Baltimoreans,  are  as  responsive  as  they  are 
responsible.  They’re  a  great  market,  reached  by  a 
great  medium — The  Baltimore  Sunpapers. 


Heavy  industries,  such  as  steel,  have  found 
Baltimore  a  great  home  for  their  plants.  Good 


Circulation  for  July:  Morning  and  Evening 
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Dear  Mr.  Editor; 


September  9,  I944 


of  Supply  are  doing  to 

in  all  theatres.  It  would  be  laj'sslwrto"  f«-«= 

possessing  unique  merit.  select  one  accomplishment 

^et,  we  think  vou  wi i i 

significance  tc  the  buslnessm^rtn  aohlevecent  of  special 

^ufacture.  And  that,  of  cc^aa  is  ooMcercir 

Is  taking  under  the  spur  of  global  war.’’*  ''*‘l<'h  Paokaglng 

Wnd*“l^“®  '■'’®''®''"‘'®°^°'^°f>-ssh°^°“Inrthat®'''^“”® 

kind  and  a  scope  unknown  In  prewar  days.  Pnokaglng  of  a 

::r£“- ■” s-rs'^-ss;' ■«. 

to  all  °il™t"s°!'°Ba^rorPU„'fur;i'*“"“"'"«  tS»'’-f;o?ory'f 
ments  and  parts,  giving  perfect  Drotort<  Packaging  for  InsJru- 

package  weight,  making  for  easy  LiJpJ^g°”  cutting  down  on 

and  machine-part  distributors°just\s^th°'*”'°°^^''®  ”®®"lng  to  machine 

distribution,  aid  food  -®nchandlsCJ:^f;:1f''  oelSe"” 

Again,  this  seems  small  i„  acetime  commerce, 

accomplishment  of  global  logLucr“'’?If“°”  “®  **>“1®  ''ast 
presages  betterments  In  peaLtim!  s,  J  *®  vcu  *111  agree  it 

to  the  good  living  of  the  American  famUy^^™  **’*°‘’  '”®®"  “uch 


Yours  very  truly. 


Chairman  of  the  Board 

The  Goodyear  Tire  i  Rubber  Company 
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Air  Travel 


Postwar  Picture 


A  hangar  in  evert’  back  yard  may  be  in 
the  po8t\»  ar  picture . . .  vastly  expanded 
coininercial  air  travel  and  transport  is 
sure  to  be.  Equally  sure  is  the  contin¬ 
uance  of  Chicago  as  one  of  aviation’s 
greatest  markets,  and  of  the  Chicago 
Herald-Ainerican  as  a  major  influence 
in  that  market.  The  Herald -American 
is  (Chicago’s  most  widely  read  evening 
newspa^ier. 


HERALD-AMEWCAN 


EVENING  and  SUNDAY 


Naliomally  Rmpretentmd  by  HEARST  ADVERTISI.NG  SERVICE 
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N4BIS<()J 


NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 
took  the  cracker 
out  of  the  cracker  barrel 


National  Biscuit  Company  sets  another 
record  by  being  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
consistent  advertisers  in  localxfws 
DAILIKS  in  the  food  field. 

.Many  campaigns,  on  the  various  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Nabisco  line,  run  yearly  in 
more  than  500  newspapers. 

Quality  merchandise . . .  an  easily  recog¬ 
nized  trademark  . . .  consistent  advertising 
are  all  important  factors  in  the  steady 
growth  of  Nabisco  products. 


W  hen  Natu)nal  Biscuit  Company 
started  packaging  crackers  and 
cookies,  they  ended  the  cracker  barrel  tra- 
diri<m... started  a  trend  in  food  packaging. 

Packaging  assured  customers  of  a  whole¬ 
some,  saniLiry  product . . .  sharply  reduced 
los.ses  or  “shrinkage”  for  the  grocers. 

To  identify  their  packages.  National 
Biscuit  Company  adopted  a  red  seal  as  a 
trademark.  This  seal  has  become  the  sym¬ 
bol  of  finest  quality  in  bakery  products. 


Wd'  SPECIAL  AGENCY 


fDITOR  A  PUILISHERfer  S*ptMiib*r  f. 


Mk  •  Jones  w.^s  much  intrigued  with  the 
advertisement  of  the  Atom  Air  Conditioned 
Ash  Sifter.  “Yessir,”  he  said,  “I  could  mayhe 
do  myself  some  good  with  that  gadget.  Use  less 
coal,  take  less  time,  keep  my  hands  and  hair 
from  getting  grimy,  give  my  sinuses  a  break, 
and  not  muss  up  the  basement.  Wonder  what 
they  want  for  it,  and  where  you’d  get  one?” 

The  advertisement  aloofly  advised  “$  1 7. 50 
FOB  Sidejaw,  la.  See  your  dealer.” 

“Now  how  in  heck,”  asked  Mr.  Jones  of 
Mr.  Jones,  “does  anybody  see  a  dealer?  Unless 
a  dealer  identifies  himself?  Would  you  phone 
every  hardware  store  in  the  phone  book, 
send  out  a  form  letter,  or  a  detective?  Y ou 
can’t  ‘sec  a  dealer’  unless  he  makes  you  * 
see  him.  And  if  there  is  an  Atom  dealer 
around  here,  he  must  have  a  secret  deal 
because  I  never  heard  of  him.” 

But  next  morning  in  his  newspaper,  an 
Atom  ad  popped  up  and  hit  him  in  the  eye. 
This  one  was  signed  by  the  local  Hardapplc 
Hardware  Co.  Price  S 1 9.9  5, installed.  So  Atom 
got  a  customer,  and  Mr.  Jones  got  an  Atom. 


\N’hen  an  article  is  advertised  in  a  news¬ 
paper,  even  the  not  very  bright  readers  know 
the  item  must  be  somewhere  close  by,  assume 
that  the  manufacturer  wouldn’t  spend  money 
if  he  weren’t  prepared  to  do  business.  Because 
newspaper  advertising  means  here  and  now. 

If  the  advertisement  has  a  local  signature 
and  a  price,  the  advertised  item  can  connect 
right  away  with  interested  prospects. 

And  if  the  item  is  consumer  goods,  widely 
distributed,  the  reader  realizes  that  it  must  be 
reasonably  available,  or  the  store  can  get  it. 

With  newspaper  advertising,  the  dealer  secs 
you — tells  you  where,  what,  how  much, 
and  how  to  get  it !  When  the  product  and 
place  arc  apparent,  buying  is  easier, sales 
come  sooner. 

Other  kinds  of  advertising  inform, 
educate,  interest.  Newspaper  advertising 
does  as  much — and  also  sells!  Turns  ready 
demand  into  quick  sales,  persuades  prospects 
to  act,  satisfies  the  interest  it  generates! 

.Make  newspaper  advertising  part  ot  your 
sales  program,  to  put  speed  in  your  selling  .  . . 
It  pays  for  itself  first,  positively,  profitably. 


.  .  .the  first  adi'erfisinj’  medium  of.  Philadelphia  .  .  .  This  advertisement  is  one  of  a  series  in  behalf  of  newspaper 
advertising  .  .  .  and  is  available  to  any  newspaper  for  reproduction  or  publication,  without  credit . . . 

MATiovAt  Advertising  Representatives:  Osborn,  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Co.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  St.  lajuis;  Keene  Fitzpatrick,  San  Francisco 
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In  cooperation  with  the  waste  paper  salvage 

*  drive.  The  New  York  Times  is  pleased  to 
offer,  free  to  any  newspapers  that  desire 

^  them,  mats  of  the  advertisements  pictured 

^  here.  Your  own  slug  may  be  inserted. 

^  Write  to  The  New  York  Times, 

Promotion  Department,  229  West  43  Street, 
^  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

¥ 

*  Njtto  Jffork  Siniieis 

"ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT", 


Slje  yeto  Vork  Stmejs 


It*!  a  paiMl  oHanM  in  England  to  burn  or  throw  away  papar. 

If  you  caa't  bo  tidy,  bo  patriotic.  Tha  WPI  daclaraa  waata  papar  to  ba 
Amarka'a  #1  warnnatorial  ahortaga.  It  ia  uaod  to  make  or  wrap  more 
than  700,000  war  itoma. 

Saao  nowapapoto,  magaxinoa,  cardboard  and  Krap  papar.  Kaop  it  clean. 
If  you  can't  taka  it  to  your  local  Waato  Papar  Depot,  be  aura  it'a  celloctod. 


Size:  140  line*  on  Hirec  columns 


Tfcia  pkototraph  rkawr  tha  hrrt  wart  at 
U.  S.  Marines  MtHnt  the  beech  et  Geeni. 
It  grephicelly  dewenitretes  the  use  ef 
paper  hi  peckif  emmiinirten,  feed, 
bleed  pbMM  eed  ethet  vital  teppHes. 
In  fact,  ever  700,000  tech  war  items  am 
wrapped  er  made  with  waste  paper. 

The  Wft  deebres  watte  paper  te  be 
America't  #1  war  material  sbertafe. 
De  yeer  part.  Save  newspapers,  mapa* 
sines,  cardbeard  and  scrap  paper.  Keep 

it  clean.  If  yee  can't  take  it  te  yeer 
lecal  Waste  Paper  Depet,  be  tere  it's 


Sijs  ^ork  Sinus 

m  TNI  Miwi  TNArt  tir  re  rtiNi 


Sizo:  130  lines  on  four  columns 
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How  Major  Parties  Sell 
Candidates  to  the  Voters 

Republicans  Have  Methodical  Plan, 

Democrats  Depend  on  Opportunities 
By  Philip  Schuyler 


THAT  BIG  American  business 

of  presenting  Presidential  and 
other  national  candidates  to 
the  public  began  in  earnest 
Sept.  7,  when  Gov.  Thomas  E. 
Dewey,  Republican  standard 
bearer  delivered  his  first  major 
campaign  address  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  President  Roosevelt’s 
premiere  is  set  for  Sept.  23  be¬ 
fore  Brother  Dan  Tobin’s  Teams¬ 
ter’s  Union,  AFL. 

All  previous  activities,  such  as 
the  Commander-in-Chief’s  trip 
to  the  Pacific  bases,  and  the  tri¬ 
state  tour  and  Governors’  Con¬ 
ference  visit  of  Gov.  Dewey  have 
been  in  the  nature  of  prelim¬ 
inaries.  Now  the  concentrated 
gigantic  publicity,  advertising, 
selling,  house-to-house  canvass 
hurly-burly  which  every  four 
years  whacks  this  country  with 
a  mighty  wallop  will  descend 
full  force  upon  the  patient  pub¬ 
lic’s  defenseless  head.  This  time 
the  usual  fury  will  be  notably 
diminished  by  the  din  of  war. 

$3,000,000  Limit 

Under  the  Hatch  Act  all  party 
organizations  are  limited  to  a 
top  expenditure  each  of  $3,000,- 
000.  It  is  pointed  out,  however, 
that  nothing  in  the  act  prevents 
each  state  and  county  organiza¬ 
tion  from  collecting  this  amount 
if  it  can,  and  spending  it  as  it 
will.  By  Sept.  10  reports  for 
the  quarter  ending  Aug.  31  cov¬ 
ering  donations  and  expendi¬ 
tures  to  date  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  Until  then,  neither  of  the 
two  major  parties  is  telling  how 
much  it  has  received  or  spent. 

A  tour  of  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  National  Committee 
headquarters  in  New  York  re¬ 
veals  both  machines  are  ready. 
As  usual  ex-newspaper  men  form 
the  main  cogs  of  the  grinding 
wheels. 

With  the  old  Munsey  man 
Godfrey  Hammond,  president  of 
the  Popular  Science  Publishing 
Uoeopany,  as  director  of  pub- 
heity,  the  Republicans  at  the 
«oosevelt  Hotel  are  going  in  for 
methodical  planning. 

The  Democrats  have  Paul  A. 
jmrter,  who  served  as  counsel 
tor  newspapers  in  Oklahoma  and 
Georgia  prior  to  entering  gov¬ 
ernment  service,  as  their  public¬ 


ity  director  at  the  Biltmore. 
Looking  over  Porter’s  shoulder 
and  advising  him  is  Charlie 
Michelson  of  the  old  New  York 
World,  while  assistant  publicity 
director  is  Ed  Brown,  who  began 
his  career  as  copy  boy  on  the 
old  World  and  later  worked  on 
many  syndicates.  Brown’s  latest 
job  was  with  Maxon,  Inc.,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency. 

What  is  called  the  “E-Day 
Plan’’  came  to  the  Republicans 
by  mail  from  an  enthusiastic 
party  worker,  H.  W.  Pollack,  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  According  to  this 
plan,  which  must  have  warmed 
precise  Mr.  Dewey’s  ticker.  Sept. 
9,  the  date  of  his  first  major 
campaign  speech,  is  59  days 
from  “E-Day”  (“Elect  and  Elim¬ 
inate  Day”).  Just  what  is  to  be 
done  each  day  right  down  to 
election  has  been  worked  out  in 
detail,  and  at  the  Roosevelt 
Hotel  efforts  are  being  made  to 
“produce  according  to  plan.” 

At  such  procedure  jeers  issue 
from  nearby  Democratic  quar¬ 
ters  in  the  Biltmore,  where  op¬ 
portunism  is  the  rule. 

“Such  careful  planning  only 
leads  to  mistakes,”  said  Brown. 
“We  let  the  opposition  shoot  off 
and  then,  whatever  they  say,  we 
punch  it  full  of  holes.” 

Carefully  planning  its  adver¬ 
tising  program,  the  Republican 
National  Committee,  represented 
by  Alden  Kenyon,  associate  di¬ 
rector,  has  had  three  meetings 
with  the  Bureau  of  Advertising 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association.  The  third 
was  held  this  week.  At  this  ses¬ 
sion  tentative  plans  were  made 
for  use  of  newspaper  space.  Ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  to  handle  this 
special  newspaper  account  have 
not  been  named  as  yet. 

Previously  appointed  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  are  Duane-Jones. 
Inc.,  to  handle  radio:  the  Plaza 
Advertising  Agency,  New  York, 
to  handle  outdoor  advertising  in 
the  East:  and  Benjamin  Eshle- 
man,  Philadelphia,  posting  the 
billboards  elsewhere  in  the 
country. 

Kenyon  was  for  many  years 
western  advertising  manager  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News.  Pres¬ 
ently,  when  not  engaged  in  po¬ 
litical  campaigning,  he  is  a  part¬ 
ner  in  the  James  A.  Coveny 
Company,  New  York,  which 


represents  121  controlled  circu¬ 
lation  newspapers. 

“In  addition  to  the  newspaper 
space  the  Republican  National 
Committee  will  use,  the  state 
and  county  committees  will  do 
a  great  deal  of  advertising,” 
Kenyon  said.  “We  have  worked 
out  interesting  plans  with  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising.” 

Kenyon  administrates  promo¬ 
tion  and  distribution  for  the 
Republicans.  To  conserve  paper 
all  pamphlets  have  been  cut  to  a 
basic  4-page  format.  ’This  week 
he  started  sending  out  a  weekly 
clip  sheet  of  campaign  ideas  to 
all  party  workers. 

Republican  news  is  handled 
by  a  staff  set  up  like  a  news¬ 
paper  city  room.  Under  this 
arrangement,  Hammond  is  the 
editor.  William  Wight  forgets 
his  title  of  “administrative  as¬ 
sistant”  and  becomes  managing 
editor.  All  copy  for  publication 
clears  through  him  to  Ham¬ 
mond. 

Wight,  who  is  on  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  as  manager  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  office  of  Carl  Byoir  As¬ 
sociates,  and  who  formerly  was 
for  nine  years  with  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  maintains  direct 
contact  at  headquarters  with  the 
press. 

Day  city  editor  is  H.  Sturges 
Russell.  He  has  30  years  of 
newspapering  back  of  him.  Join¬ 
ing  the  staff  this  week  as  night 
city  editor  is  Ray  Howard,  owner 
of  a  chain  of  weekly  newspapers 
in  Ohio  and  past  president  of 
the  National  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  office  is  open  from  9 
a.m.  to  1  a.m.,  and.  according  to 
Wight,  may  soon  work  ’round 
the  clock. 

■The  New  York  publicity  .staff 
numbers  25,  not  including  six 
assigned  to  radio.  Added  to  this 
nucleus  of  31  are  the  men  under 
James  Hagerty  in  Albany  and  a 
sizable  staff  in  Washington, 
bringing  the  total  close  to  50. 


THE  SHORTAGE  of  paper,  par¬ 
ticularly  that  for  the  manufac¬ 
turer  of  containers  for  shipping 
supplies  to  Pacific  and  European 
armed  forces,  remains  the  War 
Production  Board's  No.  1  prob¬ 
lem.  according  to  a  statement 
this  week  from  Julius  A.  Krug, 
acting  WPB  chairman. 

“As  our  fighting  forces  on  all 
fronts  penetrate  nearer  to  the 
heart  of  the  enemy  our  supply 
lines  become  longer  and  our 
shipments  of  supplies  must,  of 
necessity,  be  increased,”  he  de¬ 
clared.  “We  should  not  relax 


This  would  include  William 
Tyler,  formerly  AP  correspond¬ 
ent  in  Albany,  who  is  Chairman 
Herbert  Brownell’s  personal 
publicity  representative;  Irene 
Corbally  Kuhn,  former  news¬ 
paper  woman  on  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  now  as  assistant  director 
of  information  for  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.,  to  serve  as  an 
associate  publicity  director  for 
the  Republicans:  Herbert  Turn- 
bull,  head  of  the  radio  division, 
with  Wells  “Ted”  Church  his 
assistant,  and  Ford  Bond  in 
charge  of  transcriptions;  and  Dr. 
C.  B.  Powell,  of  the  Amsterdam 
News,  New  York,  in  charge  of 
the  Negro  press.  Wight  says 
more  will  be  employed  as  the 
campaign  continues. 

Less  space  is  occupied  and  a 
little  more  free-wheeling  is  in¬ 
dulged  at  Democratic  headquar¬ 
ters.  Here  Brown  conducted  the 
tour.  The  late  and  noted  Col. 
Louis  McHeniy  Howe  brought 
him  into  political  publicity  to 
handle  press  relations  for  Roose¬ 
velt  before  he  was  nominated 
first  in  1932.  Brown  has  been 
associated  with  the  McClure 
Newspaper  Syndicate,  McNaught 
Syndicate,  and  Bell  Syndicate, 
among  others.  He  has  also 
worked  for  the  New  York  Mir¬ 
ror.  He  joined  the  staff  of 
Maxon,  Inc.,  in  charge  of  public 
relations,  in  June,  1943. 

Ad  Plans  Indefinite 

With  the  exception  of  radio, 
the  Democrats  are  vague  about 
advertising  plans.  Brown  re¬ 
called  that  toward  the  end  of 
the  campaign  some  newspaper 
.space  in  a  few  leading  dailies 
was  placed  in  1940  and  supposed 
similar  action  might  follow  this 
year.  Only  one  advertising 
agency  has  been  named.  It  is 
Blow.  Inc.,  with  John  Hamm  a.s 
account  executive. 

Brown  himself  handles  the 
Democratic  “Clip  Sheet”  which 
is  mailed  out  weekly  to  a  list  of 
25.000,  mostly  party  workers, 
but  including  7,()00  weekly  and 
daily  newspapers. 

“We  estimate  that  this  time 
95';  of  the  leading  and  medium 
sized  daily  newspapers  will  be 
against  us.”  Brown  said.  “But 
(Continued  on  page  66) 


our  efforts  in  the  highly  im¬ 
portant  job  of  collecting  all 
available  waste  paper — all  kinds 
— wrapping  paper,  paper  bags, 
corrugated  paperboard,  waste¬ 
basket  .scraps,  old  newspapers 
and  magazines.” 

This  same  shortage  and  the 
failure  to  keep  mills  fully  sup¬ 
plied  with  scrap  also  threatens 
nearly  all  civilian  uses  of  paper, 
he  continued,  and  unlike  other 
war-caused  shortages  will  find 
no  immediate  solution  even 
when  the  war  in  Europe  is 
over. 


PAPER  SHORTAGE  WPB'S  NO.  1  PROBLEM 
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Fourth  Quarter  Paper 
Quota  Still  Indefinite 

Pulp  Situation  Better,  But  Further 
Cuts  Possible  .  .  .  L-240  Amended 

WASHINGTON,  Sept.  6  —  Im¬ 


proved  level  of  pulpwood  re¬ 
ceipts  on  the  basis  of  recent 
records  and  several  amendments 
to  L-240  gave  the  newsprint  sit¬ 
uation  a  slightly  better  tone  this 
week  but  there  stilt  was  no  as¬ 
surance  that  a  further  quota  cut 
in  the  fourth  quarter  can  be 
avoided. 

Deliveries  of  pulpwood  to 
mills  through  July  continued  fa¬ 
vorable.  showing  a  gain  of  10.5'’; 
above  July,  1943.  but  still  about 
3';  below  the  corresponding 
month  of  1942.  An  official  an¬ 
nouncement  said; 

"While  this  over-all  sustained 
upward  trend  in  pulpwood  re¬ 
receipts  is  encouraging,  current 
receipts  are  still  insufficient  to 
meet  the  present  and  antici¬ 
pated  future  high  level  of  de¬ 
mand  for  military  and  essential 
civilian  items.  In  fact,  look¬ 
ing  ahead  toward  the  close  of 
this  year  it  is  expected  that 
pulpwood  inventories  will  be 
only  slightly  greater  than  at  the 
close  of  1943  because  during  the 
fourth  quarter  it  is  likely  that 
consumption  will  exceed  deliv¬ 
eries." 

New  Order  Issued 

Issued  this  week  was  an  order 
reducing  consumption  quotas  of 
30-pound  newsprint.  In  order 
to  equalize  the  usage  of  light¬ 
weight  stock  and  bring  it  into 
line  with  32-pound  paper  from 
the  standpoint  of  actual  printing 
surface,  an  amendment  was 
adopted  requiring  a  reduction 
of  6  2:2%  of  the  tonnage  of  all 
such  newsprint  ordered  after 
July  1.  Application  of  the  rule 
was  explained  as  follows: 

"Beginning  July  1,  1944.  if  a 
publisher  orders  print  paper 
lighter  than  32-pound  base 
weight,  his  consumption  quota 
for  the  current  calendar  quarter 
shall  be  reduced  proportionately 
as  follows;  First,  determine  the 
percentage  by  which  32-pound 
paper  exceeds  such  lighter  pa¬ 
per  in  weight.  Second,  multiply 
the  tonnage  of  the  paper  so  or¬ 
dered  by  this  percentage.  Third, 
subtract  the  result  from  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  consumption  quota. 

“For  example,  if  a  publisher 
has  a  consumption  quota  of  200 
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tons  and  orders  100  tons  of  30- 
pound  paper,  his  consumption 
quota  shall  be  reduced  by  6  2  3 
tons,  since  32-pound  paper  is 
6  2/3';  heavier  than  30-pound 
paper." 

By  another  amendment,  per¬ 
mission  is  given  to  borrow  suf¬ 
ficient  newsprint  tonnage  from 
the  first  quarter  of  1945  to  take 
care  of  the  14th  Sunday  issue  in 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1944.  It 
was  explain^  that  as  there  are 
14  Sundays  in  the  final  quarter 
of  this  year  and  only  12  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1945,  the  permit¬ 
ted  borrowing  of  tonnage  will 
even  up  consumption. 

The  "pegging”  of  paper  use  by 
special  types  of  newspapers  and 
small  newspapers.  projected 
several  weeks  ago  and  bitterly 
fought  by  labor  organizations, 
was  made  effective  through  an 
amendment  operative  as  of  Oct. 
1.  Quarterly  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  by  special  types  and 
small  newspapers,  using  less 
than  25  tons  a  quarter,  is  frozen 
at  the  average  quarterly  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  first  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  1944.  or  the  consumption 
in  the  corresponding  calendar 
quarter  of  1943,  whichever  is  the 
greater. 

The  exception  providing  for 
additional  tonnage  to  cover 
copies  for  sale  to  the  armed  ser¬ 
vices  personnel  has  been  pegged 
at  the  level  of  the  first  three 
quarters  of  1944  or  the  corre¬ 
sponding  calendar  quarter  of 

1943.  whichever  is  greater. 

Free  distribution  newspapers 

in  existence  in  1941  will  con¬ 
tinue  under  Schedule  2  of  the 
Commercial  Printing  Order  L- 
241,  even  though  they  may  have 
changed  to  a  partial  or  fully  net 
paid  basis. 

A  provision  that  print  paper 
shipped  by  water  need  not  be 
add^  to  or  included  in  a  pub¬ 
lisher's  inventory  until  it  actual¬ 
ly  is  delivered  to  him  is  covered 
in  an  amendment  effective  im¬ 
mediately. 

A  further  amendment  to  the 
newspaper  order  permits  pub¬ 
lishers  to  accept  delivery  of 
their  monthly  quotas,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  the  amount  of  newsprint 
in  inventory,  provided  they  do 
not  exceed  the  present  allowable 
inventory  ceiling  when  their 
records  are  clos^  on  Dec.  31. 

1944. 

Meanwhile,  the  Combined  Pro¬ 
duction  and  Resources  Board 
(  United  States  and  United  King¬ 
dom)  commented  on  the  paper 
situation  in  a  review  of  the 
Board's  second  year  of  opera¬ 
tion.  Last  fall,  CPRB  drafted  a 
combined  balance  sheet  of  pros¬ 
pective  pulpwood  supply  and 
demand,  and  arrived  at  a  poten¬ 
tial  deficit  of  21%.  During  the 
year,  the  deficit  was  cut  to  11'’; . 
The  Board  commented: 

"Intensification  of  measures  to 
.save  paper  and  paperboard  and 
to  collect  waste  is  necessary  to 


supplement  these  actions,  and 
some  further  increase  of  forest 
labor  may  be  possible.  But  close 
control  of  consumption  is  neces- 
■s-ary  if  urgent  war  needs  are  to 
be  satisfied.  ” 

■ 

Neighbor  C  overs  De  we'y 
Presidential  Campaign 

Albany.  N.  Y.,  Sept.  .5 — Back 
in  Owosso,  Mich.,  the  Deweys 
and  the  Palmers  are  neighbors. 

Here  on  Capitol  Hill,  one  of 
the  neighbor's  boys  is  covering 
the  doings  of  Thomas  E.  Dewey 
as  governor  of  New  'York  and 
Republican  nominee  for  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Charles  Palmer  won  the  as¬ 
signment  at  the  Capitol  office  of 
the  Associated  Press  after  Wil¬ 
liam  W.  Tyler  quit  to  become 
press  relations  adviser  to  Herb¬ 
ert  Brownell,  Jr.,  chairman  of 
the  Republican  National  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Palmer,  like  Governor  Dewey, 
is  a  native  of  Owosso  who  came 
East.  He  worked  on  the  Lock- 
port  (  N.  Y.  >  Union  several  years 
before  switching  to  the  Albany 
bureau  of  AP  about  a  year  ago. 
His  mother  and  Mrs.  George 
Dewey,  the  Governor's  mother, 
are  close  friends. 

Palmer’s  assignment  at  the 
Capitol  includes  turning  out  a 
weekly  by-lined  column.  "On 
Capitol  Hill.”  At  times  he  as¬ 
sists  Jack  Bell,  who  is  covering 
the  Dewey  Presidential  cam¬ 
paign. 

The  Owosso  connection  was 
purely  coincidental  in  the  nam¬ 
ing  of  Palmer  to  the  Dewey  beat, 
said  W.  Norris  Paxton,  chief  of 
the  AP  bureau. 

■ 

Prisoners'  Kin  Attend 
Chicago  Times  Meeting 

More  than  3,700  people  packed 
to  capacity  two  ballrooms  of  the 
Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago,  re¬ 
cently,  to  attend  a  meeting 
of  the  Chicago  kin  of  American 
war  prisoners,  sponsored  by  the 
Chicago  Times  in  cooperation 
with  the  American  Red  Cross. 

As  a  result  of  the  meeting, 
plans  are  under  way  to  bring  to¬ 
gether.  in  organizations  of  their 
choice,  relatives  of  Chicago  area 
men  who  share  a  common  prison 
camp.  Mrs.  Grace  Bok  Holmes, 
Red  Cross  official,  termed  the 
Chicago  meeting  "the  biggest 
and  best  next-of-kin  meeting 
we’ve  held  yet  in  the  United 
States.” 

■ 

Free  Press  Appeals 
Printed  in  England 

Great  Britain’s  two  largely 
circulated  journalistic  weeklies 
prominently  displayed  appeal 
Sept.  1  by  Kent  Cooper,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Associated 
Press,  and  Christopher  J.  Chan¬ 
cellor,  general  manager  of  Reu¬ 
ters,  for  free  and  untainted 
news  channels  in  the  post-war 
world. 

The  World  Press  News  devot¬ 
ed  most  of  a  page  to  reproducing 
much  of  the  two  executives’  ar¬ 
ticles  in  the  magazine  Free 
World.  Newspaper  World  de¬ 
voted  similar  space. 
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French  Delay 
Reopening  of 
Paris  Bureaus 

The  provisional  French  gov¬ 
ernment  may  be  spiking  plans 
by  American  newspapers  and 
news  agencies  to  resume  service 
from  their  reopened  Paris  of¬ 
fices.  it  was  indicated  this  week. 

A  New  York  Times  dispatch 
from  London  Sept.  2  declared 
the  question  has  arisen  whether 
they  will  be  permitted  to  re¬ 
open  immediately  offices  which 
they  maintained  in  the  French 
capital  up  to  June,  1930,  or  to 
continue  to  operate  those  which 
already  have  been  reopened. 

"The  question  seems  to  be  a 
political  one  involving  the  press 
policy  of  the  provisional  govern¬ 
ment  of  France."  the  dispatch 
states.  “The  issue  is  now  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  discussions  between  Al¬ 
lied  Supreme  Headquarters  and 
the  French  authorities.” 

A  French  source  in  London 
declared  settlement  awaited  the 
arrival  of  the  French  Ministry  of 
Information  under  Henri  Bon¬ 
net.  the  dispatch  said,  but  mean¬ 
time  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  headquarters  announced 
the  reinforcement  of  the  news 
bureaus  in  Paris  is  being  held 
in  abeyance. 

Representatives  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  American  newspapers  and 
news  agencies  in  London  were 
allowed  to  go  to  Paris  this  week 
to  inspect  their  properties  and 
former  quarters  to  investigate 
the  possibilities  of  resuming  op¬ 
erations. 

Meanwhile  events  in  Paris 
are  being  reported  by  war  cor¬ 
respondents  who  entered  the  city 
with  the  Allied  forces  and  by 
the  representatives  of  newspa¬ 
pers  and  agencies  who  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  there  on  brief  visits. 

French  sources  stated  that  the 
question  of  allowing  foreign 
news  services  to  gather  and  dis¬ 
patch  news  from  Paris  has  no 
connection  with  the  French 
press  decree  recently  enacted 
in  Algiers.  It  was  suggested 
that  French  authorities  had 
asked  the  Allied  Command  to 
limit  the  number  of  correspon¬ 
dents  in  Paris  for  the  present 
because  "there  are  too  many 
mouths  to  feed.”  Military  re¬ 
strictions  have  been  placed  tem¬ 
porarily  on  the  number  of  Al¬ 
lied  news  correspondents  per¬ 
mitted  in  Paris. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Sepi.  11.12  — New  York 
State  Publishers  Assn.,  au¬ 
tumn  meeting.  Hotel  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Syracuse. 

Sept.  15  —  National  Amh. 
of  Science  Writers,  meeting. 
Hotel  Statler,  Cleveland. 

Sept.  22 — Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  meeting.  Hotel  Astor, 
New  York. 

Sepi.  22-23  —  National  In¬ 
dustrial  Advertisers  Assn., 
national  conference.  Edge- 
water  Beach  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Oct.  1-8— National  Newspa¬ 
per  Week. 
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War  News  Tied  Up,  So 
Newsmen  Make  Some 

Own  Injuries,  Citations,  Escapes  and  Such 
s  Correspondents'  Answer  to  News  Blackout 

d 

e  By  Dwight  Bentel 


NEWS  of  American  correspond- 
h  ents  on  the  battle  fronts 
d  popped  in  all  directions  this 

r  week. 

-  Partially  stymied  in  their  war 
li  coverage  efforts  by  military  re- 

li  strictions  in  the  advanced  flght- 

0  ing  areas,  they  made  their  own 

d  news — and  not  all  of  it  was 

good. 

a  A  round-up  goes  like  this: 
s  Eight  correspondents  received 
1-  injuries  of  varying  seriousness, 

li  though  none  was  critically  hurt, 

r  Two  United  Press  correspond¬ 
ents  were  hospitalized  as  the  re- 
i  suit  of  over-exertion  from  trying 

to  "crack”  Paris  before  Paris 
a  was  ready  to  be  “cracked.” 

I  MacGowan  Again 

Gault  MacGowan  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  who  was  captured  by 
the  Nazis  Aug.  15,  had  escaped 
j  and  was  again  firing  daily  dis- 
j  patches  at  his  paper, 

j  Two  correspondents  had  re¬ 

ceived  military  citations  for 
competent  reporting  and  brav- 
j  ery  under  fire.  and. 

J  The  six  who  were  suspended 

J  in  Paris  for  violation  of  censor- 
j  ship  were  named  by  the  Allied 

J  Command. 

For  a  group  of  more  or  less 
innocent  bystanders  armed  only 
with  typewriters,  correspondents 
*  took  quite  a  beating  from  the 
war  this  week.  Three  Associated 
^  Press,  three  United  Press,  a  Brit¬ 

ish  Exchange  Telegraph  Agency, 
and  a  New  York  Times  reporter 
were  on  the  injury  list: 

Richard  J.  H.  Johnson  of  the 

New  York  Times  was  a  casualty 
within  one  and  a  half  hours  of 
his  arrival  at  the  front  in  France 
Sept.  2.  The  former  Times  po¬ 
lice  reporter  went  to  Brittany 
I  to  witness  the  battle  of  Brest. 
I  and  was  hit  in  the  back  by  a 
^  fragment  of  shrapnel  as  he  was 
scurrying  for  cover  in  a  farm- 
[  yard  to  escape  German  shelling. 
,  He  wrote  his  first  war  dispatch 
from  an  American  hospital  in 
England. 

AP’s  Edward  D.  Ball,  covering 
the  fall  of  Verdun  and  the  action 
in  the  Argonne,  suffered  an  in¬ 
jured  foot  when  he  was  blown 
'  through  a  shattered  door  into 
the  hall  of  a  hotel  where  he  was 
billeted  with  other  American 
newsmen. 

John  F.  Chester,  former  AP 
bureau  chief  in  Cairo  who  had 
just  arrived  in  France  from  the 
Mediterranean  theatre,  received 
a  broken  ankle  and  two  injured 
ribs  in  an  automobile  accident 
in  Northern  France. 

With  him  was  Edward  Con¬ 
nolly  of  the  British  Exchange 
Telegraph,  who  was  also  hurt 
but  not  seriously.  His  injuries 
were  not  described. 

Edward  Kennedy,  AP’s  chief 
of  bureau  in  Rome,  received  a 
smashed  thumb  in  a  jeep  acci¬ 
dent  during  a  hazardous  400- 
n>ile  trip  from  Nantes  to  Paris. 


Robert  C.  Miller  of  U.P.  was 
severely  wounded  in  his  left 
arm  by  shrapnel  during  the  Ver¬ 
dun  bombardment.  J.  A.  Bock- 
hurst.  a  newsreel  photographer, 
at  great  peril  to  his  own  safety 
crawled  to  Mr.  Miller  while 
bombs  were  falling  and  wound  a 
tourniquet  about  his  arm. 

Edward  V.  Roberts,  while 
telephoning  to  the  U.P.  London 
bureau  with  details  of  the  battle 
to  reduce  Nazi  defenses  at  Brest 
incidentally  revealed  that  his 
dispatches  since  Sept.  1  had 
been  filed  from  a  bed  in  a  field 
hospital  where  he  has  been  un¬ 
der  treatment  for  minor  shrap¬ 
nel  wounds  in  the  left  hip  and 
shoulder.  Mr.  Roberts  received 
reports  several  times  daily  at 
the  field  hospital  and  sent  dis¬ 
patches  from  there. 

Samuel  D.  Hales  has  returned 
to  the  U.P.  London  bureau  pend¬ 
ing  complete  recovery  from  in¬ 
juries  received  when  a  jeep  in 
which  he  was  riding  in  Nor¬ 
mandy  a  month  ago  took  to  a 
ditch  to  escape  collision  with  an 
Army  truck.  Mr.  Hales  was 
catapulted  onto  the  jeep  frame, 
and  wrenched  his  back. 

Hospitalized  for  a  time  in 
Paris  after  collapsing  from  over- 
strenuous  efforts  to  enter  the 
city  before  its  liberation  were 
James  C.  McGlincy  of  U.P.,  first 
American  to  broadcast  from 
Radio  Paris  after  the  fall  of  the 
city;  and  Dudley  Ann  Harmon, 
also  of  U.P. 

Mr.  McGlincy,  one  of  the  six 
suspended  correspondents  under 
investigation  in  London  for  vio¬ 
lating  censorship  restrictions, 
had  been  without  food  or  rest 
for  48  hours.  Miss  Harmon  was 
suffering  from  extreme  fatigue 
and  pleurisy. 

Gault  MacGowan.  who  was 
captured  by  the  Germans 
August  15.  escaped  at  some  un¬ 
disclosed  time  afterward,  how 
he  has  not  revealed,  and  on  Aug. 
31  walked  into  a  Paris  bar 
where  he  was  greeted  by 
amazed  colleagues. 

"Delighted" 

He  cabled  a  “delighted  to  be 
back”  message  to  the  Sun,  and 
went  to  work.  His  first  dispatch 
declared  that  “Germany  is 
licked,  but  the  only  guy  who 
won’t  admit  it  is  Adolf  Hitler.” 
Later  he  wrote  a  story  telling  of 
his  experiences  as  a  member  of 
the  French  Forces  of  the  In¬ 
terior. 

Explanation  of  how  he  had 
escaped  was  withheld  for  se¬ 
curity  reasons. 

The  two  correspondents  who 
received  an  approving  nod  from 
military  officials  for  conduct  in 
battle  were,  interestingly,  both 
named  Johnson. 

Edd  Johnson,  Chicago  Sun 
correspondent,  was  cited  in  a 
letter  from  Lt.  Col.  John  J. 
Deane  to  Publisher  Marshall 
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Field  which  declared  in  part: 

“A  lieutenant  colonel  and  his 
bodyguard,  a  tall  red-beaded 
sergeant,  had  just  been  shot 
down  beside  one  of  the  tanks. 
They  were  badly  wounded.  A 
war  correspondent  was  attempt¬ 
ing  to  render  first  aid  to  them — 
completely  exposed  to  the  fire 
of  the  enemy  guns.  He  was  cool 
and  calm.  He  was  doing  a  grand 
job  as  a  news  gatherer  and  a 
humanitarian.  Eventually  he 
was  able  to  evacuate  the  lieu¬ 
tenant  colonel.  The  sergeant 
had  been  evacuated  previously. 

”...  We  like  this  gallant 
soldier.  His  name  is  Edd  John¬ 
son.” 

The  other  “gallant  Johnson” 
was  Malcolm  R.,  U.P.  corre¬ 
spondent  who  was  first  to  land 
on  Saipan  with  Army  troops.  In 
a  letter  to  him  Maj.  Gen.  Geo. 
W.  Griner,  commander  of  the 
U.  S.  27th  Division,  wrote: 

“On  behalf  of  the  officers  and 
men  of  the  27th  Division  I  wish 
to  express  my  admiration  for 
your  splendid  news  coverage,  ac¬ 
complished  under  the  most  ad¬ 
verse  conditions. 

“The  first  correspondent 
ashore  with  Army  troops  you 
endured  the  privations  and  hard¬ 
ships  of  the  men.  You  are  fully 
cognizant  of  the  meaning  of 
‘Bloody  Saipan.’  We  feel  that 
you  are  one  of  us.  .  .  .” 

Names  Disclosed 

The  names  of  the  six  corre¬ 
spondents  suspended  for  re¬ 
ported  violation  of  censorship 
regulations  following  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  Paris  were  made  public 
by  Supreme  Headquarters  Sept. 
1: 

“Paul  Manning  of  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  Corporation.  Sea- 
ghan  Maynes  of  Reuters,  James 
F.  McGlincy  of  U.P.,  Harry  Le- 
seur  of  the  Columbia  Broadcast¬ 
ing  System,  and  Robin  Duff  and 
Howard  Marshal  of  the  British 
Broadcasting  Corporation  were 
reported  to  have  violated  regula¬ 
tions  in  Paris  on  the  evening  of 
Aug.  25  by  putting  voice  broad¬ 
casts  on  the  air  over  Radio  Na- 
tionale  de  France  without  sub¬ 
mitting  a  script  to  military  cen¬ 
sorship. 

“These  correspondents  were 
suspended  by  Lt.  Col.  John  M. 
Redding,  senior  PRO  on  the 
spot,  under  whose  control  were 
all  correspondents  accompany¬ 
ing  our  forces  entering  Paris. 

“This  headquarters  has  di¬ 
rected  that  these  correspondents 
be  returned  to  London  in  order 
that  further  investigation  could 
be  made,  in  fairness  to  both  the 
correspondents  and  employers 
concerned.  The  investigation  is 
continuing.” 

Sobered  from  their  Paris  lib¬ 
eration  news  jag.  correspondents 
in  France  reluctantly  returned 
to  the  comparatively  dull  busi¬ 
ness  of  covering  the  war  this 
week  only  to  discover  that  the 
story  had  gotten  out  of  hand. 

News  was  moving  across 
France  and  the  low  countries  so 
fast  that  when  they  managed  to 
catch  up  with  it  they  were  going 
too  fast  to  send  it.  They  had 
outrun  their  communications. 

W.  C.  Heinz,  af  the  New  York 
Sun,  explained  the  difficulty  in 
a  dispatch  from  Belgium  Sept.  5. 
”rhis  is  the  story  you  have  been 
<  Continued  on  page  68) 


French  News 
Agency  Takes 
AP  As  Pattern 

Lwn  Rollin,  director  of  the 
Agence  FYancaise  de  la  Presse. 
born  in  the  days  of  Paris’  lib¬ 
eration,  has  advised  Kent 
Cooper,  executive  director  of 
the  Associated  Press,  that  the 
agency  expects  to  become  an  in¬ 
dependent  national  news  agency 
modeled  after  the  AP’s  prece¬ 
dent  in  cooperative  gathering 
and  dissemination  of  news. 

The  agency,  already  furnish¬ 
ing  news  to  some  revived  news¬ 
papers  in  restored  France,  blos¬ 
somed  overnight  from  a  clan¬ 
destine  organization  that  circu¬ 
lated  news  to  a  network  of  un¬ 
derground  publications  during 
the  German  occupation.  It  is 
composed  of  several  journalists 
who  declare  their  desire  to  see 
a  free  and  independent  French 
press.  When  their  policy  was 
made  known,  Mr.  Cooper  sent 
this  message: 

“I  earnestly  congratulate  and 
applaud  your  ambition.  To  any 
individual  groups  of  persons  or 
newspapers  devoted  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  a  free,  honest  and  inde¬ 
pendent  press,  the  AP  attaches 
a  keen  sympathy  and  will  do 
everything  possible  to  assist 
them.  The  determination  that 
you  and  yoiu:  colleagues  have 
expressed  to  secure  for  French¬ 
men  that  kind  of  press  is  worthy 
of  support  by  every  journalist 
true  to  his  profession.” 

M.  Rollin  expressed  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  AP’s  principles  and 
history  and  disclosed  that  he  had 
asked  to  have  documents  outlin¬ 
ing  the  AP’s  establishment  and 
policies  sent  to  France  to  be 
used  in  planning  operations. 

Before  the  war,  France’s  prin¬ 
cipal  news  agency  was  Havas, 
which  was  dominated  by  the 
French  Government  and  which 
had  connections  with  advertis¬ 
ing  and  other  interests  that 
tended  to  affect  the  unbiased 
presentation  of  news. 

■ 

Named  b'y  Daily  Mail 

The  London  Daily  Mail  has 
announced  two  new  executive 
appointments,  following  the  s\ir- 
prise  resignation  last  month  of 
Stanley  J.  Bell,  managing  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  pafent  organization. 
Associated  Newspapers.  Ltd., 
and  Robert  J.  Prew,  editor  of 
the  Daily  Mail.  William  A.  Mc- 
Whirter  has  been  named  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Mr.  Bell  and  Stanley  Homi- 
blow,  formerly  assistant  editor 
of  the  Daily  Mail,  has  been  made 
editor.  Mr.  MeWhirter  is  a  di¬ 
rector  of  Associated  Newspa¬ 
pers.  Northcliffe  Newspapers 
Group.  Daily  Mirror  Newspa¬ 
pers,  and  Sunday  Pictorial 
Newspapers.  , 

■ 

Circulation  Meeting 

The  New  York  State  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association  will 
hold  its  fall  conference  at  Syra¬ 
cuse  Hotel,  Syracuse,  Oct.  17-18. 
with  a  pre-meeting  for  officers 
and  members  on  Oct.  16,  it  was 
announced  this  week  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Mark  D.  Bohen.  Albany 
Times-Union. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Next  Step— Peacetime 
Public  Relations  Ads 

By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


THE  TIME  is  coming  now  and 

coming  ever  faster  when 
newspaper  advertising  managers 
will  be  replacing  the  apologetic 
statement,  “I’m  sorry  we  have 
no  more  advertising  space  this 
week.”  with  the  aggressive 
question,  “How  can  I  get  more 
clients  for  my  paper?” 

The  answer  to  that  question 
is,  of  course,  by  doing  the  best 
job  possible  of  those  projects 
the  newspaper  is  best  htted  to 
handle.  This  means  intensive 
rather  than  extensive  develop¬ 
ment.  for  to  spread  one’s  self 
too  thin  is  to  limit  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  each  job  and  ultimately 
the  entire  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  operation. 

Proper  Capitalisation 

That  is  why  such  newspaper¬ 
conscious  organizations  as  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising.  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  urge  their  members  to 
capitalize  on  the  jobs  which  no 
other  medium  can  handle  as 
well.  Naturally  there  are  limita¬ 
tions  to  the  types  of  jobs  which 
the  newspaper  can  perform  best, 
but  they  are  not  the  sort  of 
limitations  which  confine  the 
newspaper  exclusively  to  old 
ideas. 

Some  newspapers,  but  regret¬ 
tably  not  by  any  means  all  of 
them,  took  the  opportunity 
which  the  war  present^  to  sell 
their  local  industries  on  plant- 
city  public  relations  advertis¬ 
ing.  But  despite  the  fact  that 
this  idea,  itself,  is  not  brand 
new,  it  has  never  been  worked 
or  possibly  even  explored  to  its 
fullest,  as  it  should  be,  by  news¬ 
papers  the  country  over. 

Few  communities  having  daily 
newspapers  are  without  some 
industry  and  in  city  after  city 
the  industries  are  those  which 
cannot  afford  and  regardless 
would  not  benefit  from  national 
advertising.  Yet  to  their  eternal 
gain  they  can  and  should  talk  to 
the  people  in  their  immediate 
area  through  their  own  news¬ 
papers. 

Small  factories  throughout  the 
United  States  making  them- 
■selves  understood,  clarifying 
their  methods  of  production  and 
business,  will  strengthen  indus¬ 
try  as  a  whole. 

In  the  foreword  to  its  recently 
released  study  of  “Plant-city 
Advertising”  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  wrote:  “Too  few  peo¬ 
ple  in  your  community  realize 
how  large  was  their  stake  in 
industry  in  peacetime  .  .  .  and 
how  inseparably  linked  with  the 
prosperity  of  industry  will  be 
their  post-war  security  and  op¬ 
portunities. 

“When  the  war  ends,  industry 
will  have  to  find  ways  to  utilize 
its  greatly  expanded  production 
capacity.  A  return  to  peacetime 
production  will  have  to  be  pur¬ 


sued  with  the  same  intelligence, 
initiative  and  vigor  applied  by 
industry  in  converting  to  war. 
This  can  be  accomplished  only 
if  the  people  know  what  makes 
industry  tick.  And  only  indus¬ 
try  .  .  .  the  small  firms  as  well 
as  the  large  .  .  .  has  the  power 
to  broaden  understanding  be¬ 
tween  itself  and  the  people.” 

Among  those  companies  which 
have  already  made  use  of  plant- 
city  new.spaper  advertising  is 
the  Fairchild  Engine  and  Air¬ 
plane  Corporation  with  four 
plant  cities.  At  least  once  a 
month  the  company  took  full- 
page  space  in  its  18  plant-city 
papers  for  ads  designed  to  re¬ 
semble  a  newspaper  news  page 
and  including  detailed  accounts 
of  the  company’s  activities. 

“Our  sole  objective,”  wrote 
Joseph  E.  Lowes,  Jr.,  director  of 
public  relations,  “is  to  establish 
and  maintain  with  our  neigh¬ 
bors  a  mutual  high  respect. 

Mutual  Understanding 

“Nothing,  we  believe,  can  bet¬ 
ter  promote  a  true  spirit  of 
friendliness  and  cooperation  than 
a  mutual  understanding  of  ac¬ 
tivities,  problems  and  objec¬ 
tives.” 

American  Viscose  Corporation 
also  uses  public  relations  adver¬ 
tising,  but  for  another  purpose. 
It  discovered  through  a  survey 
that  its  employes  were  startling¬ 
ly  lacking  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  end-uses  of  rayon  yarns  in 
the  war  effort. 

Ads  with  such  headlines  as 
“Rayon  target  doubles  for  a 
Messerschmitt”  and  “When  our 
wardbirds  lay  their  ‘eggs’  .  .  . 
Rayon’s  there!”  were  prepared 
to  tell  the  story,  and  Charles  W. 
Rice,  Jr.,  advertising  manager, 
declares,  ‘“This  program  ha.s 
achieved  its  objectives,  and  it 
will  probably  be  extended  and 
made  a  permanent  part  of  the 
company’s  emplpye  relations 
activities.” 

These  are  but  two  of  the  com¬ 
panies  that  have  walked  with 
newspapers  into  the  homes  of 
their  employes  and  the  other 
inhabitants  of  their  plant-cities 
and  sat  down  not  to  sell  the 
people  a  product  for  cash  but 
rather  to  give  them  facts  and 
explanations  for  understanding. 

To  be  sure  most  of  this  adver¬ 
tising  has  been  fostered  by  the 
war,  but  war  babies  grow  up  in 
peacetime  worlds  where  there 
are  different  but  just  as  many 
problems  as  there  were  in  the 
trying  days  of  battle.  Even  now 
of  the  ad  themes  reproduced  in 
the  Bureau  booklet  over  20  are 
ones  which  could  be  used  by 
practically  any  type  of  industry 
at  any  time. 

Look  at  a  few  of  them  and 
observe  how  an  alteration  here 
or  a  change  of  emphasis  there 
is  all  that’s  needed  to  fit  them 
to  the  particular  problems  of 


the  factory  in  your  community. 
Newspaper  ads  have  been  us^ 
to  foster  employes’  pride  in 
their  jobs,  a  thing  often  even 
more  necessary  in  peace  than  in 
war. 

They  have  been  employed  to 
point  out  the  educational  values 
of  working  with  a  company;  to 
identify  the  company  with  the 
future  of  its  city;  to  cut  down 
accidents;  to  improve  the  work¬ 
ing  relationships  of  different 
races;  to  report  on  the  com¬ 
pany’s  performance  at  home 
and  abroad;  to  re-emphasize  the 
importance  of  freedom  for  the 
individual  and  for  industry;  to 
help  the  community  understand 
the  problems  of  competitive 
enterprise  and  to  tell  the  public 
the  facts  about  the  industry  and 
what  it  means  to  them. 

Every  problem  has  its  solu¬ 
tion,  but  repeatedly  the  fact  that 
the  persons  Involved  do  not 
understand  each  other  and  con¬ 
sequently  cannot  understand  the 
problem  blocks  the  route  to  the 
.solution.  Therefore,  if  through 
public  relations  programs  in¬ 
dustry,  labor  and  the  other  com¬ 
ponents  of  our  economy  can 
establish  mutual  understanding, 
problems  should  become  in¬ 
creasingly  short-lived. 

When  newspapers  do  this  job, 
when  they  show  the  industries 
in  their  cities  how  best  to  make 
use  of  newspaper  advertising  to 
gain  public  and  employe  under¬ 
standing,  they  are  contributing 
to  a  better,  a  sounder  economy 
and  for  themselves  they  are 
earning  that  desired  new  busi¬ 
ness. 


Campaigns  &  Accounts 


FIRST  FALL  AD  in  the  Nash- 

Kelvinator  public  service 
series  will  be  released  to  179 
dailies  in  155  cities  the  week  of 
Sept.  17.  It  is  also  being  pub¬ 
lished  in  full  color  pages  in  a 
group  of  national  magazines. 
’The  ad,  which  will  run  in  1,000- 
and  1,750-line  inserts,  pictures 
a  GI  after  the  battle  looking 
down  “the  road  ahead”  to  vic¬ 
tory.  Geyer,  Cornell  &  Newell, 
Inc.,  is  the  agency. 

Scheduling  20  newspapers  in 
selected  areas  Louis  Roselaar 
&  Co.  plans  to  open  a  campaign 
stressing*  the  beauty  of  the  mul¬ 
tifacet  diamond  late  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  Ads  will  measure  two  col¬ 
umns,  eight  inches  and  will  run 
weekly.  Also  to  continue  are 
Roselaar’s  color  magazine  ads. 
’The  agency  is  William  G.  Seiden- 
baum. 

Newspapers  in  six  cities  this 
week  carried  a  special  1,000-line 
ad  promoting  television,  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Radio 
Corp.  of  America.  Unlike  the 
automobile,  the  movies  and  the 
airplane,  which  took  a  period  of 
years  to  win  public  acceptance, 
television,  the  ad  asserts,  will 
start  with  the  step  of  a  giant 
once  victory  has  been  won. 
The  ad,  which  carries  a  list  of 
46  manufacturers  of  television 
equipment  who  are  ready  to  go 
after  the  war,  is  appearing  in 
papers  in  New  York,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia  and  Los  Angeles, 
where  television  stations  are  al- 
{ Continued  on  page  54) 


New  Approach 
Urged  For 
War  Advertiser 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  5— 
Don’t  induce  the  advertiser  to 
be  satisfied  with  curtailed  space. 
He  should  be  reluctantly  re¬ 
signed  to  a  temporary,  essen¬ 
tial  sacrifice  from  which  he  and 
the  newspaper  desire  early  re¬ 
lease. 

’That  is  the  statement  of  Don 
U.  Bridge,  advertising  director 
of  the  Gannett  Newspapers, 
who,  under  the  caption  of  “War¬ 
time  Advertising  is  an  Unusual 
Animal,”  outlines  how  to  treat 
the  customer  seeking  more 
space. 

Facts  Will  Sell 

Mr.  Bridge’s  deductions,  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  Septembw:  issue 
of  the  Gannetteer,  house  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Gannett  group, 
stresses  the  fact  that  it  is  up 
to  the  advertising  salesman  to 
assemble  and  consistently  use 
facts,  rather  than  mere  conver¬ 
sation,  logic  rather  than  baloney. 

His  article  reads  in  part: 

“Advertisers  know  that  ‘there 
is  a  war  on.’  They  deal  in  short¬ 
ages  hour  by  hour  and  under¬ 
stand  them  when  given  an  ac¬ 
curate,  logical  explanation.  They 
want  equity,  as  nearly  as  that 
ideal  can  be  attained,  and  com¬ 
plete  absence  of  ‘exultation  in 
tone  of  voice’  which  an  impor¬ 
tant  buyer  said  advertisers  now 
detect  at  times. 

‘“The  exultation  is  human  and 
understandable  but  unprofitable. 
A  parrot  can  say  ‘no’  but  it  is 
the  genius  who  utters  the  little 
word  so  old-hard-nose-on-the- 
desk  keeps  his  blood  pressure 
under  control.  The  objective  is 
not  to  induce  the  advertiser  to 
be  satisfied  with  curtailed  space, 
but  he  should  be  reluctantly  re¬ 
signed  to  a  temporary,  essential 
sacrifice  from  which  he  and  the 
newspaper  desire  early  release. 

“Some  wise  cracker  remarked 
that  it  isn’t  necessary  for  an  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  to  be  a  little 
bit  nutty — but  that  it  helps. 
Maybe  so.  but  there  is  room  for 
doubt.  Anyone  is  entitled  to  his 
opinions  as  to  the  qualifications 
of  a  good  advertising  salesman. 

“Any  entry  for  qualification 
No.  1  is  truthfulness — call  it  de¬ 
pendability  or  whatever  de¬ 
scribes  to  you  the  stimulation  of 
the  confidence  and  confidences 
of  advertisers  together  with 
justification  for  their  mainte¬ 
nance  over  the  years. 

“Another  is  the  ability  to  as¬ 
semble  and  efficiently  use  facts 
rather  than  mere  conversation, 
logic  rather  than  boloney,  bunk, 
back-slapping,  or  banter.  Facts 
can  be  presented  logically  by  a 
salesman  who  still  retains  the 
friendly,  human  touch. 

“Facts  regarding  the  local 
market,  the  sales  potential  of 
the  newspaper’s  audience  and 
how  to  cultivate  it;  some_  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  advertiser's  busi¬ 
ness  and  his  problems;  familiar¬ 
ity  with  business  trends,  what 
has  happened,  is  now  going  on 
and  may  later  occur  in  the 
worlds  of  merchandising  and  ad¬ 
vertising  media.” 
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Hartford  C  of  C  Begins 
Public  Relations  Ads 

Newspaper  Copy  Uses  Simple  Words 
To  Explain  Why,  Who  and  How  of  Working 


IN  HARTFORD,  Conn.,  one  of 

the  most  industrialized  areas 
in  the  country,  business  has  be¬ 
gun  a  public  relations  program 
aimed  at  explaining  concretely 
to  the  public  the  basic  functions 
of  the  free  competitive  system. 
The  program,  which  has  begun 
with  a  large  space  newspaper  ad 
soon  to  be  followed  by  another, 
is  part  of  a  follow-through  on  a 
three-day  post  -  war  conference 
held  in  Hartford  early  in  May. 

"Hartford’s  Week  for  Connec¬ 
ticut’s  Future,’’  as  it  was  called, 
was  sponsored ‘cooperatively  by 
the  Hartford  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development,  and  the 
advertising  campaign,  which  is 
being  carried  by  both  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Courant  and  the  Hartford 
Times,  is  signed  by  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Development  Council  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Means  to  an  End 

Three  full  days,  one  each  for 
Construction  and  Allied  Indus¬ 
tries.  Distribution  and  Market¬ 
ing,  and  Manufacturers,  were 
devoted  to  the  post-war  discus¬ 
sions  in  May  and  one  session 
was  specifically  concerned  with 
public  relations  in  industry. 

“The  conference,”  W.  A. 
Dower,  executive  vice-president 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
told  Editor  &  Publisher,  “was 
merely  a  means  to  an  end,  and 
not  an  end  in  itself.  If  it  is  to 
serve  its  real  purpose,  the  ideas 
presented  there  must  be  fol¬ 
lowed  through  and  translated 
into  action.  ’The  ad,  and  those 
we  hope  will  follow,  are  merely 
a  step  in  that  direction. 

■"rhe  root  of  the  idea  runs 
back  beyond  the  May  confer¬ 
ence.  In  the  attempt  to  procure 
estimates  of  post-war  employ¬ 
ment  in  local  industries  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  standard  CED 
pattern  of  action,  we  encoun¬ 
tered  an  unwillingness  in  some 
quarters  to  make  forecasts  with¬ 
out  some  foreknowledge  of  the 
economic  climate  in  the  post¬ 
war  era. 

“’This  reaction  had  something 
of  a  paradox  in  it  because  CED’s 
philosophy  from  the  beginning 
was  that  an  economic  climate 
favorable  to  free  enterprise 
could  not  be  expected  without 
high  levels  of  employment  and 
productivity  when  peace  came. 

“Paradoxically  or  not,  it  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  some  ac¬ 
tive  and  systematic  effort  should 
be  made  to  sell  the  enterprise 
system  more  widely — not  mere¬ 
ly  to  the  executive  group,  which 
IS  normally  reached  by  business 
associations  and  which  needed 
no  selling  on  the  system  any¬ 
way,  but  to  the  rank  and  file 
who,  alone  by  their  volume,  can 
insure  the  continuance  of  the 
system.” 

The  initial  ad,  distinguished 
by  its  plain,  economic  language. 


its  thorough  explanation  and  its 
localization,  -follows  in  general 
the  thoughts  expressed  by  Harry 
D.  Farren,  syndicate  director, 
American  Economic  Foundation, 
when  he  discussed  industrial 
public  relations  in  Hartford  at 
the  May  meeting. 

“HAR’TFORD  — LET’S  FACE 
FACTS!”  is  the  blunt  headline 
which  is  followed  by  copy  that 
answers  the  questions  whom  we 
work  for,  how  we  work  and  why 
we  work,  which,  'the  ad  claims, 
must  be  understood  before 
America  can  be  brought  back 
from  “the  disordered  dynamics 
of  wartime  production  to  a 
healthy  peacetime  employment.” 

“Who  is  your  employer — who 
controls  employment?”  the  ad 
questions.  “As  Americans — as 
workers  —  as  customers  —  we 
must  understand  this:  employ¬ 
ment  is  not  created  by  corpora¬ 
tions. 

“We  get  employment  by  buy¬ 
ing  each  other’s  products — by 
exchanging  our  work  with  each 
other. 

“Corporation  managers  cannot 
turn  a  spigot  one  way  and  the 
jobs  flow  out — turn  it  the  other 
and  stop  the  flow. 

“IT  IS  YOU— the  CUSTOMER 
— who  controls  employment.” 

Customer  Fixes  Wages 

Continuing,  the  copy  points 
out  that  through  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  his  purchases  the  cus¬ 
tomer  controls  employment  and 
fixes  wages,  and,  therefore,  “if 
we  as  workers  interfere  with 
the  corporation  manager’s  ef¬ 
forts  to  please  the  customer  we 
hamstring  the  manager’s  ability 
to  find  employment  for  us.” 

It  asserts  in  conclusion  that 
artificial  “class  feeling  that  di¬ 
vides  “workers”  and  “managers” 
must  give  way  “to  the  hard- 
headed  realization  that  they  are 
partners  in  the  constant  job  of 
pleasing  the  customer”  and  that 
“it  will  be  a  lot  less  tough  for 
us  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
war  and  peace  if  we  all  seek  to 
understand  the  part  each  of  us 
must  play.” 

Mr.  Farren’s  speech,  which 
was  a  factor  in  inspiring  this  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  people  of  Hartford 
for  understanding,  stressed  the 
fact  that  industry  has  much  to 
be  proud  of  in  its  production 
job,  but  that  it  has  used  the 
wrong  tactics  to  instill  that  pride 
in  the  people. 

He  pointed  out  man’s  ignor¬ 
ance  of  his  economic  existence, 
and  asserted: 

“Who  is  responsible  for  the 
persistence  of  this  ignorance? 
Industry!  Vanity — the  natural 
vanity  of  the  industrialist  and 
businessman  is  responsible.  In 
good  times  they  have  been  proud 
to  be  known  as  the  employer  of 
25  persons,  250  persons  or  2,500 
persons.  In  bad  times  they  have 
lain  awake  reproaching  them- 


.selves  for  the  unemployment  for 
which  they  were  in  no  way  re¬ 
sponsible.  The  businessman  al¬ 
lowed  the  erroneous  impression 
to  be  broadcast  .  .  .  yes,  he  even 
spent  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  dollars  to  rub  it  in  hard  .  .  . 
that  he,  or  the  corporation,  was 
the  source  of  all  employment.” 

’The  speaker  also  declared  that 
this  misunderstanding  cannot  be 
fully  cleared  unless  terms  are 
clarified  and  unless  the  fact  that 
from  the  customer  stems  all 
business  is  fully  explained. 

“Industry  has  not  done  this 
job,”  Mr.  Farren  stated,  “and  I 
say  that  it  is  high  time  that  in¬ 
dustry  stopped  panty-waisting 
around,  tossed  overboard  the 
eyewash  ‘we-done-it’  advertising 
of  the  past  and  sinks  its  teeth 
into  the  job  of  educating  the 
public  as  to  the  realities  of  eco¬ 
nomic  life.” 

Hartford’s  newspapers  have 
been  active  for  some  time  in 
promoting  industry’s  use  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  advertising  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  book,  “Industry 
Needs  It,”  which  the  Times  pub¬ 
lished  last  year  and  which 
Editor  &  Publisher  discussed  at 
that  time. 

“For  nearly  two  years,  the 
Hartford  Times  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  its  General  Manager 
Francis  S.  Murphy,  has  been 
very  active  in  endeavoring  to 
convince  business  and  industry 
of  the  importance  of  the  local 
newspaper  as  a  medium  for  pub¬ 
lic  relations  advertising,”  David 
R.  Daniel,  business  manager  of 
the  paper  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

“It  is  gratifying  to  us  that  we 
find  a  recognition  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  this  type  of  advertising 
in  such  campaigns  as  have  been 
running  for  the  Manufacturers 
Association  of  Connecticut, 
which  consisted  of  approximate¬ 
ly  eight  pages  in  every  newspa¬ 
per  in  the  state,  and  now  this 
Hartford  effort.” 

With  the  first  ad  only  a  few 
days  before  the  public,  some 
persons  in  the  newspaper  field 
have  already  expressed  the  be¬ 
lief  that  this  campaign  may 
father  numerous  similar  ones 
throughout  the  country.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Dower,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  Hartford  copy  may 
later  go  into  the  job  of  selling 
the  community  to  itself. 

However,  the  ads  are  being 
financed  out  of  si^ial  solicita¬ 
tions  among  businessmen  and 
only  enough  was  first  collected 
for  two  ads. 

“It  was  our  thought  that  once 
an  ad  appeared,”  Mr.  Dower 
said,  “it  would  be  possible  to 
round  up  a  larger  list  of  sub¬ 
scribers,  but  we  have  not  com¬ 
pleted  an  extended  solicitation 
program  yet.” 

■ 

Penalized  by  WPB 

Washington,  Sept.  •  6  —  The 
South  Side  Journal,  Inc.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  a  shopping  newspa¬ 
per,  has  been  order^  by  the 
War  Production  Board  to  cut 
its  newsprint  consumption  by 
45,000  pounds  in  penalty  for  a 
corresponding  use  in  excess  of 
allow^  quota.  The  order  will 
be  complied  with  by  deducting 
from  consumption  during  the 
remainder’ of  1944. 


ODT  Revests 
Elimination  of 
Air  Travel  Ads 

Washington,  Sept.  8 — A  re¬ 
quest  by  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation  that  air  lines  dis¬ 
continue  advertising  campaigns 
to  promote  travel  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Air 
’Traffic  Conference,  Sept.  15,  at 
the  Lexington  Hotel  in  New 
York. 

Some  resistance  to  the  ODT 
suggestion  is  expected.  Avia¬ 
tion  companies,  speaking  through 
President  Edgar  S.  Gorrell  of 
American  Air  Transport  Associa¬ 
tion,  already  have  informed  the 
Federal  agency  that  they  do  not 
consider  the  copy  they  have 
recently  placed  in  incre^ing 
amounts  to  be  of  a  promotional 
type.  It  has  consisted  largely, 
Gorrell  pointed  out,  of  new 
schedules  of  flights  made  pos* 
sible,  or  reinstated,  by  reason 
of  equipment  returned  to  the 
lines  by  the  military  services. 

The  Office  of  Defense  Trans¬ 
portation  takes  the  position  that 
the  air  lines  should  continue  the 
policy  they  have  adhered  to  until 
recently,  and  which  the  railroads 
still  follow,  of  confining  their 
advertising  copy  to  institutional 
matter  and  appeals  to  civilians 
not  to  make  nonessential  trips. 
It  has  been  thought,  the  lines 
were  told,  that  railroads  will 
find  it  necessary  to  make  their 
advertisements  promotional  and 
competitive  unless  this  sugges¬ 
tion  is  followed. 

Furthermore,  it  was  reminded 
that  equipment  was  restored  to 
the  companies  only  because  war- 
connected  travel  has  Increased 
traffic  to  the  extent  of  conges¬ 
tion,  and  to  encourage  more 
civilian  travel  would  defeat  the 
purpose  behind  the  restorations. 
■ 

ANA  Plans  Meeting  on 
Cooperative  Ads 

A  pro  and  con  discussion  of 
cooperative  advertising  will  be 
the  subject  of  a  luncheon  meet¬ 
ing  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  has  scheduled  for 
12:30  pjn..  Sept.  13,  at  the  Hotel 
Biltmore,  New  York. 

Approximately  200  ANA  ex~ 
ecutives.  member  companies  and 
guests  have  been  invited  to  at¬ 
tend  the  luncheon  and  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  discussion  which  will 
be  led  by  a  six-man  panel.  Law¬ 
rence  C.  Lockley,  head  of  Mar¬ 
ket  Research  for  E.  I.  DuPont  de 
Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc.,  who  at  one 
time  prepared  a  report  on  co¬ 
operative  advertising  for  the 
ANA,  has  been  named  the  mod¬ 
erator. 

Members  of  the  panel  are: 
A.  L.  Buckingham,  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc.: 
J.  H.  Carmine,  vice-president, 
Philco  Corporation;  H.  P.  Hil¬ 
dreth,  advertising  manager.  Mo¬ 
hawk  Carpet  Mills.  Inc.;  W.  F. 
Redfield,  president.  Hills 
Brothers  Co.,  and  Elmer  Ward, 
president,  Goodall  Co. 

In  addition,  ANA  counsel  I.  W. 
Digges  will  discuss  the  current 
legal  aspects  of  this  type  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 
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Labor  Press  Snipers 
Aim  Guns  At  Dailies 

Pot  Shots  May  Grow  Into  Damaging  Barrage 
As  Union  Organs  Increase  in  Influence 

By  Philip  Schuyler 


WITH  newspaper  publishers  ap¬ 
parently  paying  very  little 
attention,  smart  snipers  of  the 
nation’s  labor  papers  are  train¬ 
ing  their  guns  at  what  have 
come  to  be  the  accepted  stand¬ 
ards  of  a  free  press  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  their  critical  pot  shots, 
reaching  readers  variously  es¬ 
timated  between  12.000,000  and 
25,000,000  today,  may  eventually 
grow  into  a  full-scale  assault. 

The  “voice  of  labor,’’  as  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  hundreds  and 
even  thousands  of  large  and 
small  union  publications,  has 
kept  pace  with  the  expanding 
labor  movement  in  the  United 
States  and  a  check-up  of  what 
they  have  been  printing  during 
the  past  several  months  reveals 
what  has  been  described  as  “a 
steady  drum  fire  against  daily 
newspapers.’’ 

The  description  comes  from 
the  files  of  D-M  Digest,  a  semi¬ 
monthly  publication  purporting 
to  give  “the  gist  of  the  labor, 
leftwing  and  group  press." 
This  week  publishers  of  the 
Digest.  Martin  Dodge  and  Carl¬ 
ton  K.  Matson,  permitted  Editor 
&  Publisher  access  to  its  files, 
including  a  folder  labeled 
“Labor’s  Attitude  Toward  the 
National  Press,"  which  contains 
clipped  editorials,  columnist 
comment,  and  news  stories  pub¬ 
lished  in  labor  organs,  much  of 
which  has  not  yet  been  passed 
along  to  subscribers  through  the 
mimeographed  sheet  they  edit. 

GrievoacM  Noted 

In  this  file  was  the  following 
notation,  marked  “not  used": 

“The  labor  press  lays  down  a 
steady  drum  fire  against  daily 
newspapers.  Basic  grievances 
of  the  trade  union  papers:  that 
dailies  fall  to  give  a  fair  break 
to  labor,  over-enu>hasize  strikes, 
under-emphasize  employe  griev¬ 
ances,  are  organs  of  capital  and 
the  employer.  Any  speaker  who 
criticizes  newspapers  is  sure  of 
wide  publicity  in  labor  union 
pa^rs." 

Underneath  this  comment  is 
quoted  the  following  from  the 
Retail  Wholesale  and  Depart¬ 
ment  Store  Employe  (CIO)  of 
April  1: 

“Not  only  democracy,  but  free 
enterprise,  too,  would  die  with¬ 
out  a  free  press.  .  .  .  The  con¬ 
centration  of  economic  power 
In  the  hands  of  a  relatively  few 
families,  corporations  and  indi¬ 
viduals  has  robbed  America  of 
its  free  press.  .  .  .  The  press  must 
return  to  its  original  mission  to 
be  the  organ  of  public  service. 
It  cannot  be  botti,  a  purely  busi¬ 
ness  enterprise  and  a  public 
servant” 

Such  comment  may  be  weighed 
S'!  the  labor  editor’s  excuse  for 
his  own  manifest  partisanship. 
He  is  obviously  at  least  “evening 
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up”  in  taking  care  of  the  par¬ 
tisan  cause  of  labor  in  his  own 
columns. 

Open  admission  of  the  labor 
press’s  own  partisan  advocacy 
(D-M  Digest  characterizes  the 
mission  of  the  labor  press  as 
“policy  direction”  from  union 
heads  to  their  members)  was 
recently  made  in  an  editorial  of 
unusual  frankness  published  by 
the  Union  Register  ( AFL  Lum¬ 
ber  and  Sawmill  Workers, 
Seattle).  In  part  this  editorial 
reads: 

“.  .  .  Regarding  both  our  edi¬ 
torial  treatment  of  employers 
and  our  news  reports  concerning 
them,  it  should  hardly  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  remind  our  readers  that 
the  Union  Register  is  a  labor 
paper.  Naturally,  we  give  la¬ 
bor’s  side  of  the  story.  The 
boss’s  side  can  be  found  in  any 
daily  paper! 

“While  we  do  not  stoop  to  in¬ 
tentional  distortion  of  news  (as 
most  dailies  do),  we  still  do  not 
feel  that  it  is  our  job  to  go  out 
of  our  way  to  get  the  employer’s 
side  of  every  story  or  every 
issue.” 

The  D-M  Digest’s  editorial 
opinion  that  policy  direction 
constitutes  the  “mission”  of  most 
labor  journalism  stems  from  the 
considerable  and  regular  study 
and  analysis  of  over  a  thousand 
labor  publications  which  has 
been  carried  on  for  some  time 
now  by  Dodge  and  Matson. 
“The  union  papers  are  the  house 
organs  of  trade  unions,”  the  pub¬ 
lishers  state. 

They  have  been  publishing 
their  Digest  since  February,  but 
studied  the  proposition  for  al¬ 
most  a  year  before  issuing  the 
first  mimeographed  number. 
Dodge  was  formerly  industrial 
relations  and  educational  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  Merchants  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York,  aviation  and 
industrial  design  executive. 

Matson  was  editor  of  the 
Toledo  News-Bee  before  that 
daily  was  sold  by  Scripps- 
Howard  to  Paul  Block,  and  also 
was  previously  chief  editorial 
writer  of  the  Cleveland  Press, 
editor  of  the  Buffalo  Times,  and 
editor  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
Ohio  News  Service.  From  his 
25  years’  newspaper  experience, 
commencing  on  the  Springfield 
( Mass. )  News,  he  sticks  to  jour¬ 
nalistic  objectivity,  and  ex¬ 
presses  no  judgments  on  an  emo¬ 
tional  basis  either  pro  or  con 
labor.  That  is  the  stated  policy 
of  D-M  Digest. 

Matson  explains  that  the  Daily 
Worker,  which  is  quoted  occa¬ 
sionally  by  D-M  Digest,  should 
never  be  rated  a  “labor”  paper. 
“It  definitely  expresses  the  Com¬ 
munist  line  in  this  country  and 
should  be  checked  for  that  rea¬ 
son,”  he  states.  “Labor  papers 
are  doing  a  job  which  is  more 


important,  I'm  convinced  than 
most  dailies  rate  it.  The  better 
ones  have  great  influence.  But, 
“they  can’t  be  judged  accurately 
by  daily  newspaper  standards 
They  carry  much  labor  news, 
but  their  policy  is  that  of 
union  house  organs. 

“The  number  of  publications 
has  grown  and  their  influence 
has  been  strengthened  along 
with  the  growth  of  trade  union¬ 
ism  in  this  country.  Certainly 
the  effectiveness  of  the  labor 
press  is  greater  today  than  it 
has  ever  been  before  in  our 
history.  Unquestionably  it  rep¬ 
resents  a  factor  in  politics  which 
is  more  important  than  ever 
before. 

“Furthermore,  I  am  firmly 
convinced  that  the  average  pub¬ 
lisher  today  is  not  adequately 
aware  of  the  steady  organized 
criticism  in  these  labor  publica¬ 
tions  of  what  they  refer  to  as 
the  ‘capitalistic  press.’  This 
criticism  does  filter  down  to  an 
important  segment  of  our  na¬ 
tional  population.  It  should  not 
be  dismissed  as  negligible.” 

Editorial  Quoted 

As  taken  from  the  previously 
mentioned  folder  on  “Labor’s 
Attitude  Toward  the  National 
Press,”  the  following  widely 
printed  quotation  from  an  edi¬ 
torial  on  “Freedom  of  the 
Press,"  first  published  in  Labor 
News  of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  is  in- 
dictive  of  the  line  of  attack: 

“Today,  wealthy  publishers  tell  the 
editors  what  they  must  wrrite.  It  is 
literally  true  that  a  score  of  individuals 
control  80%  of  the  newspaper  and  mag¬ 
azine  cireuiations  of  the  country.  They 
ilecide  what  shall  he  printed  and  what 
shall  not  be  printed.  These  same  ‘lords 
of  the  press’  are  powerful  in  radio.  .  .  . 
How  can  we  curb  these  autocrats? 
That’s  one  of  the  future’s  big  problems.” 

An  article  written  by  Irving 
Brant,  former  editorial  writer 
of  the  Chicago  Sun,  published 
in  the  Colorado  Editor,  has.  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  weeks  been  re¬ 
printed  in  a  number  of  labor 
publications.  Brant  states  that 
“newspapers  of  U.S.A.  are  now 
moving  toward  a  proud  distinc¬ 
tion.  They  promise  soon  to  be¬ 
come  the  Number  One  problem 
of  the  country.  Perhaps  they 
are  that  already,  because  of  the 
way  they  are  hindering  instead 
of  helping,  an  economic  transi¬ 
tion,  which,  in  the  next  half 
century,  will  make  the  present 
world  unrecognizable.” 

As  an  example  of  this  “hin¬ 
drance,”  Brant  continues: 

“Labor's  no-strike  pledge  was 
fulfilled  99.75%  in  1943.  That 
makes  it  just  .31%  purer  than 
Ivory  Soap.  How  many  news¬ 
papers  have  put  that  fact  before 
their  readers?” 

Following  are  other  examples 
of  labor  press  shots: 

From  the  Florida  Labor  Ad¬ 
vocate,  Aug.  11: 

“Obviously  while  a  free  press  through¬ 
out  the  world  is  important  it  is  not  .-i 
cure-all  for  the_  problems  that  beset  man¬ 
kind.  Something  more  is  necessary, 
including  high  principles  and  a  rare 
tense  of  fair  play  in  providing  ‘news' 
about  public  matters.  This  is  not  al¬ 
ways  evident  in  the  U.  S.,  where  news¬ 
papers  play  to  the  prejudices  and  ig¬ 
norance  of  their  customers  on  a  fairly 
large  scale.” 

From  the  Cleveland  Citizen 
of  Aug.  11: 

“The  free  press  of  the  nation  is  nut 
as  free  as  the  high  moguls  would  like 
to  have  us  Iwlieve — the  majority  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  50) 


Dewey  Train 
Carries  Over 
100  Newsmen 

Press  Representatives 
With  GOP  Candidate  on 
6,700-Mile  Tour 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  7  —  Ac¬ 
companied  by  more  than  100 
newspapermen,  magazine  writ¬ 
ers  and  radio  commentators,  the 
majority  of  whom  will  stay  with 
him  on  his  6,700-mile  cross¬ 
country  tour  embracing  21 
states,  Governor  Thomas  E. 
Dewey,  Republican  Presidential 
nominee,  here  tonight  in  Con¬ 
vention  Hall  made  his  first  ma¬ 
jor  speech  in  the  campaign. 

With  the  GOP  candidate  from 
New  'York  came  by  special  train 
star  political  writers,  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondents  representing 
all  of  the  metropolitan  dailies, 
reporters  for  the  three  major 
press  associations,  radio  com¬ 
mentators  and  well-known  col¬ 
umnists  of  the  syndicates. 

Press  Stand  Enlarged 

In  addition  to  the  newspaper¬ 
men  who  will  travel  with  Gov¬ 
ernor  Dewey,  the  press  aggre¬ 
gation  was  augmented  by  re¬ 
porters  who  came  here  just  for 
the  day,  from  Pennsylvania  and 
from  nearby  New  Jersey,  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Maryland  papers.  So 
widespread  was  the  request  for 
press  stand  reservations  that 
accommodations  in  Convention 
Hall  were  enlarged  to  seat  a 
total  of  360  representatives. 

The  situation  was  similar  to 
arrangements  for  national  con¬ 
ventions  of  political  parties  and 
reminiscent  of  the  big  night 
little  more  than  four  years  ago 
when  Wendell  Willkie  was 
nominated  by  the  Republican 
convention  in  the  same  hall. 

Two  Negro  newspapers  have 
correspondents  on  the  Dewey 
train  —  the  Afro-American  of 
Chicago  and  the  Amsterdam 
News  of  New  York.  China  has 
its  representative,  David  Lu. 
who  writes  for  the  Centrai  News 
Agency. 

Carlton  Smith,  who  previous¬ 
ly  has  been  the  announcer  for 
Roosevelt  broadcasts,  is  covering 
the  Dewey  trip  for  NBC,  with 
Ken  Bangheart.  Don  Pryor  is 
broadcasting  for  CBS.  and  Earl 
Godwin  for  the  Blue  Network. 

Governor  Dewey  and  official 
party  arrived  here  at  11  o’clock 
this  morning  and  were  officially 
welcomed  at  30th  Street  Station 
by  a  party  headed  by  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  Governor  Edward  Mar¬ 
tin  and  Philadelphia’s  Mayor 
Bernard  Samuel.  They  motored 
to  the  Bellevue  Stratford  where 
the  Governor  held  a  huge  press 
conference  from  noon  until 
12:30.  Conferences  were  held 
all  afternoon,  and  at  4:30  the 
Presidential  nominee  and  his 
wife  visited  Independence  Hall- 

Convention  Hall  was  packed 
to  its  overflow  capacity  of  more 
than  15,000  seats,  with  many 
thousands  turned  away,  when 
Mr.  Dewey  made  his  address  at 
10  o’clock  tonight.  Immediate 
after  conclusion  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  meeting,  the  Governor 
and  party  left  for  Louisville,  Ky. 
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ELECTION,  DUMBARTON  SECRECY  AND  ADOLF'S  DOOM  IN  CARTOONS 


THERE  IT  IS  IN  A  NUTSHELL 

Hank  Barrow,  AP  Features 


THERE'S  STILL  ONE  PLACE  HE 
CAN  GO 

Tom  Little,  Chicago  Sun 


THE  INDISPENSABLE  MAN 

Glenn  Brettbauser,  Chicago  Daily  News 


World-Telegram 
Moves  Editorials 
To  Split  Page 

Change  Gives  Coliunn 
Same  Prominence  as 

Independent  Writers 

Readers  rubbed  their  eyes  and 
looked  again  this  week  at  the 
front  page,  second  section  of  the 
New  York  World  -  Telegram, 
down  the  left  hand  side  of  which 
Westbrook  Pegler.  Ernie  Pyle, 
Eleanor  Roosevelt,  and  com¬ 
pany,  had  marched  three  col¬ 
umns  wide  for  as  long  as  many 
of  them  could  remember. 

The  columnists  were  not  in 
their  accustomed  spot,  but  had 
been  moved  across  the  page  and 
set  in  single  column  measure, 
two  columns  wide,  to  make  way 
for  the  Telegram’s  editorial 
column  which  had  previously 
run  inside. 

Equal  Prominence 

Thus  columnists  and  editorial 
writers  now  faced  each  other 
across  the  Telegram's  split  page. 

The  change,  first  shake-up  of 
the  Telegram’s  feature  and  edi¬ 
torial  pages  for  13  years,  fol¬ 
lowed  closely  a  statement  by 
Publisher  Roy  Howard  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  lapsing  of 
Westbrook  Pegler’s  contract 
Sept.  11  (E.  &  P.,  Aug.  26,  p.  10) 
that  independent  columnists  are 
apt  to  make  so  much  noise  the 
editorial  column  has  difficulty  in 
making  itself  heard. 

With  reference  to  Mr.  Pegler 
be  had  said,  “The  impact  of  Mr. 
Pegler’s  writing  on  the  opinion 
content  of  any  newspaper  is  very 
grMt— so  great  in  fact  that  the 
editorial  voice  of  Scripps-How- 
ard  could  only  continue  audible 
by  resort  to  a  stridency  which 
we  do  not  care  to  employ.” 

Moving  the  editorial  column 
mto  a  position  of  prominence 
^ual  to  that  given  the  heavy 
battery  of  Scripps-Howard  spe¬ 
cial  writers  would  be  one  an¬ 
swer  to  that  problem. 


Mr.  Howard  also  said  at  that 
time,  “Many  years  of  effort  have 
demonstrated  .  .  .  the  public’s 
unwillingness  to  accept  as  some¬ 
thing  apart  from  the  paper’s 
policy  the  opinion  of  indepen¬ 
dent  writers.” 

Above  the  Telegram’s  newly- 
placed  editorial  column  appears 
the  statement  “Opinions  in  the 
column  below  express  the  edi¬ 
torial  policy  of  this  and  otir  as¬ 
sociated  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
papers.”  Above  the  indepen¬ 
dent  columnists  is  printed,  “Ar¬ 
ticles  in  the  column  below  are 
personal  interpretations  of  the 
news  by  Scripps-Howard  spe¬ 
cial  writers.” 

Featiues  Grouped 

Change  in  the  Telegram’s 
split-page  contents  now  makes 
that  the  editorial  page,  while 
the  inside  second  page  is  given 
over  to  features.  Says  Mr. 
Wood,  “Features  which  have 
been  run-of-the-paper  are  now 
being  grouped  on  that  page. 
Thus  features  and  editorials  now 
appear  under  only  two  roofs. 

“We  have  had  lots  of  feature 
material  for  which  there  has  not 
been  room  on  what  was  our  fea¬ 
ture  page.  We  shall  now  be  able 
to  pull  it  together,  giving  a 
stronger  mass  effect.” 

Only  change  in  typography 
was  the  substitution  of  ultra 
bodoni  for  garamond  head  type 
on  the  editorial  page. 

Mr.  Wood  doesn’t  foresee  any 
shortage  of  special  writers  for 
the  World  -  Telegram  arising 
from  the  fact  that  Westbrook 
Pegler  leaves  for  King  Features 
Sept.  11,  and  Ernie  Pyle  is  about 
to  take  a  long  vacation.  “We 
have  plenty  of  writers  who  have 
had  to  take  run-of-the-paper 
with  which  to  fill  in,”  he  says. 

Mr.  Pegler  begins  his  new 
contract  with  King  Features 
Sept.  13,  while  Ernie  Pyle  will 
take  an  extended  vacation  be¬ 
fore  returning  to  the  South  Pa¬ 
cific,  presumably  to  report  the 
downfall  of  Japan. 

Joe  Williams,  World-Telegram 
sports  editor  and  columnist,  will 
occasionally  write  a  light  column, 
Mr.  Wood  declares. 


WAVE,  Teacher 
Campaigns  Get 
Good  Start 

Two  War  Advertising  Council 
campaigns,  that  for  WAVE  re¬ 
cruitment  and  that  for  teacher 
procurement,  have  been  organ¬ 
ized  in  an  unusual  fashion  and 
are  meeting  with  continued  suc¬ 
cess. 

According  to  Miss  Evelyn 
Blewett,  Council  member  in 
charge  of  both  projects,  definite 
progress  has  been  made  toward 
the  goal  of  converting  one  major 
advertiser  a  week  for  13  weeks 
to  sponsorship  of  WAVE  re¬ 
cruitment. 

American  Weekly,  This  Week, 
Parade  and  the  Metropolitan 
Group  are  working  together  and 
having  their  representatives  con¬ 
tact  the  advertisers  during  the 
drive  which  extends  from  Sept. 
17  to  Dec.  10.  Jergen’s  made 
the  first  commitment  and  their 
ad  will  appear  Oct.  27. 

Retailers  Participate 

A  similar  WAVE  program,  al¬ 
ready  started  in  Chicago,  is 
planned  to  urge  local  retailers  in 
the  14  major  cities  to  contribute 
part  of  their  newspaper  space. 
Retailers  themselves  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  operation  of  this 
phase  of  the  project. 

Figures  show  now  that  for 
every  three  inquiries  inspired  by 
advertising,  the  WAVES  get  one 
recruit  and  currently  recruit¬ 
ment  surpasses  the  quota  each 
week. 

Seriously  worried  by  the  facts 
that  schools  have  lost  200,000 
teachers  since  Pearl  Harbor  and 
that  enrollment  in  teacher  col¬ 
leges  has  dropped  59%,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Educational  Association 
asked  the  War  Advertising 
Council  for  help. 

The  Council  responded,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  the  cam¬ 
paign  it  prepared  was  not  one  of 
its  major  ones,  a  recent  check 
shows,  said  Miss  Blewett.  that 
$400,000  in  advertising  sponsor¬ 
ship  has  been  secured. 


Among  other  activities  two 
meetings,  one  in  New  York  and 
the  other  in  Chicago  at  the  time 
of  the  NEA  convention  there, 
were  arranged  by  the  Coimcil 
and  Scholastic  magazine  to 
bring  agencies,  advertisers  and 
educators  together. 

The  meetings  and  the  cam¬ 
paign  results  have  done  much. 
Miss  Blewett  explained,  to  help 
teachers  understand  “what  ad¬ 
vertising  is  all  about.”  One  edu¬ 
cator,  she  said,  termed  the  meet¬ 
ing  in  Chicago  one  of  the  most 
significant  held  since  it  brought 
together  the  “two  greatest  mold- 
ers  of  public  opinion — education 
and  advertising.” 

Such  advertisers  as  Wrigley 
and  Pet  Milk  have  contributed 
space,  Meyer  Both  prepared  four 
ads,  two  of  them  public  rela¬ 
tions.  which  have  had  wide 
usage  and  drop-in  units,  distrib¬ 
uted  by  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers,  have  brought 
three  and  four  requests  for  mats 
daily. 

Already  the  problem  of  keep¬ 
ing  teachers  teaching  has  eased, 
but  it  will  be  impossible  to  de¬ 
termine  college  enrollments  un¬ 
til  the  first  of  the  year. 

■ 

Plain  Dealer  Backs 
De-wey  for  President 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
in  its  issue  of  Sept.  7,  an¬ 
nounced  its  support  of  Governor 
Thomas  E.  Dewey’s  candidacy 
for  President,  marking  only  the 
second  time  in  the  newspaper’s 
103  years  that  it  has  backed  a 
Republican  for  the  office. 

In  a  1,500-word  editorial,  the 
Plain  Dealer  stated: 

“Because  it  is  no  use  to  win 
the  war  and  lose  the  America 
that  we  love,  the  Plain  Dealer 
supports  Thomas  E.  Dewey  for 
the  Presidency.” 

The  editorial  said  the  choice 
in  November  would  be  “between 
a  free  Democratic  America,  an 
America  with  the  destiny  of  hu¬ 
man  liberty,  and  an  America  in 
which  neither  free  political  nor 
free  economic  institutions  can 
long  survive.” 
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Groups  Open 
Newspaper 
Week  Drive 

Ptmm  Associations  Draw 
Plans  for  Notional 
And  Local  Obsonronces 

Harrisburg.  Pa.,  Sept.  7 — A 
complete  program  on  how  to  ob¬ 
serve  National  Newspaper  Week, 
Oct.  1-8,  was  sent  to  all  members 
of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers'  Association;  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association:  Ohio  Newspa¬ 
per  Association:  New  York  State 
Publishers’  Association;  Hoosier 
State  Press  Association,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers*  Associa¬ 
tion  this  week  by  managers  of 
these  organizations. 

It  is  understood,  William  N. 
Hardy,  PNPA  manager,  who 
prepared  the  program,  said  to¬ 
day,  that  the  managers  who 
sponsored  the  bulletin  will  fol¬ 
low  up  with  other  material,  in¬ 
cluding  statements  by  public  of¬ 
ficials  to  be  publish^  during 
Newspaper  Week. 

Suggested  Program 

The  general  bulletin  outlines 
some  of  the  plans  already  drawn 
up  by  various  organizations,  as 
well  as  local  suggestions. 

“Leaders  in  the  newspaper 
field,”  it  states,  “believe  that 
Newspaper  Week  should  be  ob¬ 
served  more  extensively  this 
year  than  ever  before. 

“It  is  the  hope  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion's  committee  in  charge  of 
Newspaper  Week  that  the  mag¬ 
nificent  wartime  services  of  the 
Press  shall  be  explained  during 
this  period,  but  it  is  suggested 
that  not  a  line,  not  a  word, 
should  be  allowed  to  creep  into 
Newspaper  Week  programs  or 
presentations  which  could  pos¬ 
sibly  be  construed  as  a  boast 
that  papers  are  winning  the  war. 

“The  committee  in  charge  also 
suggests  that  no  effort  should  be 
made  to  commercialize  Newspa¬ 
per  Week  beyond  the  promotion 
of  newspaper  advertising.  There 
should  be  no  space-selling  tie- 
in.  ..  . 

“Experience  of  13  years  in 
connection  with  the  observance 
of  Newspaper  Week  leads  to  the 
suggestion  that  large  and  me¬ 
dium-sized  newspapers  assign 
one  person  to  plan  the  1944  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Week  pro¬ 
gram.  All  bulletins  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  as  well  as  Newspaper  Week 
material  from  feature  ad  serv¬ 
ices,  and  from  other  sources, 
should  be  turned  over  to  this 
person  upon  receipt.  .  .  . 

“It  is  suggested  by  your  As¬ 
sociation's  Newspaper  Week 
committee  that  the  freedom  of 
the  Press  subject  get  a  play  in 
at  least  one  editorial  in  every 
newspaper  during  the  week.  No 
opportunity  should  be  lost  to 
make  readers  realize  that  the 
Free  Press  is  theirs,  not  the  pub¬ 
lishers.’ 

“One  reason  that  newspaper 
leaders  want  the  fascinating 
story  of  Press  service  told  is  that 
attacks  on  newspapers  have  con¬ 
tinued  unabated  during  the  last 
.vear.  Not  only  have  they  come 
from  public  officials  who  have 


felt  the  sting  of  the  editorial 
lash  but  from  former  newspaper 
workers,  and  from  writers  who 
never  saw  the  inside  of  a  news¬ 
paper  office. 

“Editor  &  Publisher  pointed 
out  in  its  July  8  edition  that  the 
record  shows  increased  hostility 
toward  the  Press  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  his  administration. 
E.  &  P.  used  fully  eight  columns 
to  quote  from  the  record  on  this 
subject 

“If  the  newspaper  is  to  be 
made  the  whipping  boy  of  the 
1944  presidential  campaign,  as 
has  b^n  hinted  in  Washington, 
then  it  would  seem  to  be  almost 
the  duty  of  newspapermen  to 
tell  the  story  of  Press  achieve¬ 
ment 

“As  a  1944  Newspaper  Week 
theme,  some  promotion  man¬ 
agers  plan  to  use  the  slogan 
which  proved  so  popular  in  1941, 
“The  Newspaper  Lights  the  Way 
of  Freedom.”  The  1943  slogan 
was:  “A  Free  Press  and  a  Free 
People — an  Unbeatable  Team.” 

“Assisting  in  preparing  for 
Newspaper  Week  will  be  other 
important  newspaper  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  Associated  Press,  the 
International  News  Service,  the 
United  Press,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Publishers’  Auxiliary, 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association,  the  National 
Editorial  Association,  the  Meyer 
Both  Co.,  Metro  Associated  ^r- 
vices,  Inc.,  and  others. 

“Much  of  the  material  coming 
from  these  groups  will  be  of  a 
national  character.  It  will  lay 
stress  on  the  outstanding  war  re¬ 
porting  from  the  battlefronts. 
but  the  real  success  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Week  observ¬ 
ance  depends  upon  the  resource¬ 
fulness  of  the  local  newspaper. 
It  is  the  local  story  of  Press  ser¬ 
vice  that  will  fascinate  the 
reader — make  him  aware  of  the 
indispensability  of  the  home¬ 
town  newspaper. 

LiM  Ideas 

“Here  are  a  few  thoughts  for 
consideration  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  Newspaper  Week  pro¬ 
gram: 

“It  is  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  many  newspapers  will  want 
to  pay  tribute  to  their  staff  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  services  and  some 
will  publish  action  pictures  of. 
their  men  at  the  front. 

“Displays  of  newspaper  pic¬ 
tures  and  exhibits  of  old  news¬ 
papers,  foreign  newspapers,  and 
what  have  you,  always  seem  to 
make  a  hit.  Likewise,  plant 
visitations  seem  to  be  in  order 
again,  especially  for  children. 

“Newspapers  can  get  valuable 
material  for  Newspaper  Week 
use  from  the  Prize-Winning  Es¬ 
says  in  the  ANPA  Journalism 
Contest,  winners  of  which  were 
announced  at  the  convention. 

“Too  much  stress  can  not  be 
laid  on  the  need  for  newspaper 
education  in  schools.  Boys  and 
girls  in  high  schools  and  colleges 
today  are  the  future  readers  of 
newspapers  and  it  is  essential 
that  they  develop  a  favorable 
attitude  towards  newspapers. 

"Many  local  movie  houses  will 
run  newspaper  trailers  if  re¬ 
quested  to  do  so. 

“Radio  stations  will  be  glad  to 
have  newspapers  arrange  for 
someone  to  broadcast  on  the 
value  of  a  free  press. 

“Most  clergymen  would  talk 


about  newspapers  on  the  open¬ 
ing  day  of  Newspaper  Week,  if 
asked  to  do  so. 

“It  is  strongly  suggested  that 
persons  responsible  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  Newspaper  Week 
program  refer  to  their  old  files 
on  this  subject  because  they  will 
contain  ideas  which  will  be  help¬ 
ful.  Some  of  the  copy  sent  out 
in  previous  years,  if  not  used,  is 
still  suitable..  If  files  have  not 
been  maintained,  the  Central 
Office  can  dig  up  some  of  the 
old  material.” 

■ 

Newsmen  Refuse 
To  Divulge  Sources 

Legal  immunity  was  granted 
two  San  Diego,  Cal.  newspaper¬ 
men  who  refused  to  answer 
questions  on  the  witness  stand 
in  a  Municipal  Court  prelimi¬ 
nary  hearing  Aug.  31  of  a  case 
involving  charges  of  attempted 
murder. 

W.  J.  Raridan  of  the  Union, 
and  T.  Paul  McCarthy  of  the 
Journal,  testified  that  by  divulg¬ 
ing  what  they  knew  of  certain 
factors  in  the  case  they  would 
violate  confidences  and  betray 
trusts.  Municipal  Judge  A.  F. 
Molina  excused  both,  stating 
that  a  law  passed  by  the  state 
legislature  in  1935  protected 
them  from  revealing  news 
sources. 

The  defense  was  attempting  to 
show  that  witnesses,  in  talking 
to  Raridan  and  McCarthy,  had 
made  statements  contrary  to 
their  testimony  in  court. 

■ 

Canada  Restricts 
U.  S.  Book  Publishers 

Quebec,  Sept.  4 — Moving  to 
protect  Quebec's  French-lan¬ 
guage  book  publishing  industry 
from  a  depletion  of  Canadian 
book  paper  stock  by  United 
States  publishers,  government 
agencies  in  Ottawa  are  exer¬ 
cising  new  and  rigid  controls 
over  the  export  of  books  pub¬ 
lished  in  Canada,  special  advices 
reveal. 

The  placing  of  books  printed 
in  Canada  under  export  permit 
control  by  an  order  of  the  Trade 
and  Commerce  Minister,  J.  A. 
McKinnon,  retroactive  to  Aug. 
14,  was  admitted  frankly  to  be 
a  move  designed  to  prevent 
American  publishers  from  ship¬ 
ping  their  book  plates  to  Can¬ 
ada  and  having  their  books 
printed  here. 

■ 

65,000  Stores  Sign 
Pledge  to  Save  Paper 

Fifty-five  thousand  chain  and 
independent  drug  stores  and 
10,000  variety  stores  are  signing 
a  pledge — through  their  own  in¬ 
itiative — to  conserve  paper  bags 
and  wrapping  paper  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  War  Production 
Board  declaration  of  policy  with 
respect  to  retail  use  of  wrapping 
materials,  WPB  reported  this 
week. 

These  new  pledges  are  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  those  which  300,000 
chain  and  independent  food  re¬ 
tailers  throughout  the  country 
have  already  signed  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  paper  conservation 
pledge  inaugurated  by  Donald 
Nelson,  WPB  chairman,  Aug.  15. 


Army,  Replaces  Officer 
Who  Ousted  Reporters 

While  the  ouster  of  four 
American  correspondents  from 
the  Ninth  Air  Force  headquar¬ 
ters  in  France  two  weeks  ago 
is  apparently  being  allowed  to 
stand,  the  man  who  issued  the 
order  has  been  replaced,  the 
Associated  Press  announced 
from  London  Sept.  5. 

Col.  Robert  P.  Parham,  Ninth 
Air  Force  public  relations  officer 
who  forced  withdrawal  of  the 
correspondents  from  France 
(E&P,  Aug.  26,  p.  13)  because, 
they  charged,  “they  were  trying 
to  cover  the  war  instead  (rf 
writing  Ninth  Air  Force  pub¬ 
licity,”  has  been  called  to  Lon¬ 
don  for  reassignment,  AP  said. 

Col.  William  P,  Nuckols  of 
San  Antonio.  Tex.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  vacancy. 

Col.  Parham  declared  his  ac¬ 
tion  was  based  on  an  Army  pol¬ 
icy  of  routine  rotation  of  corre¬ 
spondents  so  that  all  would  have 
a  chance  to  visit  the  battle  front 
No  such  policy  had  been  re¬ 
ported  previously,  however,  and 
other  correspondents  declared 
they  had  been  threatened  with 
withdrawal  if  at  least  50%  of 
their  copy  didn’t  deal  with  Ninth 
Air  Force  activities. 

War  Department  men  in  Wash¬ 
ington  unofficially  declared  CoL 
Parham  was  out  of  line  and  pre¬ 
dicted  action  would  be  taken 
against  him. 

The  four  ousted  correspond¬ 
ents  were  Stanley  Frank  of  the 
New  York  Post,  Lee  McCardell 
of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Gordon 
Gammack  of  the  Des  Moines 
Register,  and  John  Groth  of 
Parade.  Gammack  has  returned 
to  the  U.S.  Groth  is  believed 
awaiting  transportation  home, 
while  Frank  and  McCardell  were 
transferred  to  the  Twelfth  U.S. 
Army  group. 

■ 

Survey  in  Progress 
On  Air  Wove  Changes 

Washington,  Sept.  7  —  The 
radio  industry  has  advised  the 
Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  that  its  technical  plan¬ 
ning  board  chairmen  will  be 
ready  to  proceed  with  reports 
on  their  surveys.  Sept.  28,  when 
the  future  uses  of  the  air  waves 
are  to  be  determined  under  the 
Commission's  supervision.  Hear¬ 
ings  may  continue  for  two 
months. 

FCC  intends  first  to  determine 
what  bands  are  suitable  for  ex¬ 
panding  services,  then  to  assign 
the  wavelengths  to  radio  classes. 
Eventually  the  position  to  be  oc¬ 
cupied  by  standard  and  fre¬ 
quency  modulation  broadcastii^. 
mobile  radio  including  mobile 
press,  facsimile,  television,  and 
all  other  types  will  be  fixed. 

There  has  been  no  complete 
reassignment  of  positions  on 
bands  since  the  days  when  stan^ 
ard  broadcasting  alone  occupied 
the  field. 

■ 

Named  in  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

E.  N.  Williams  was  elected  a 
director  and  vice-president  of 
the  Geneva  Printing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Geneva  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Times.  Sept.  5. 
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The  people  of  Philodelphio  believe  in  signs,  for  there  is  o  con¬ 
tinuous,  ever-changing  audience  between  9  a.  m.  and  10  p.  m. 
reading  up-to-the-minute  headlines  on  the  Flashcasts  of  The 
Bulletin.  In  moving,  yellow  light,  an  endless  belt  of  words  flows 
across  the  board  with  7Vi  minutes  of  the  latest  news.  The  system 
is  so  flexible  that  "hot"  news  can  be  spliced  into  the  tape  in 
20  seconds.  This  type  of  Plashcast  was  pioneered  by  the  news¬ 
paper  with  the  largest  evening  circulation  in  America. 

IN  PHILADELPHIA-NEARLY  EVERYBODY  READS  THE  BULLETIN 


Above  is  one  of  the  Plashcasts  in  Philadelphia 
operatin9  on  The  Bulletin  building.  Picture  at  right 
shows  the  perforated  tape  which  carries  the  Plash- 
cast  message  in  place  on  its  supporting  stanchions. 
Visitors  to  the  rooms  where  Plashcast  apparatus  Is 
monitored  usually  repeat  the  oft-repeated  remark 
that  machinery  can  do  everything  but  think. 
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Reuters  Names 
New  U.  S.  Editor, 
Boosts  Imeson 

Geoffrey  Imeson.  U.  S.  and 
Canadian  news  editor  o€  Reuters 
for  the  last  16  months  and  part 
of  that  time  acting  manager,  will 
return  to  London  within  the 


next  two  or  three  weeks  to  be 
deputy  news  manager. 

He  will  be  replaced  in  New 
York  by  Stanley  Burch,  who  un¬ 
til  recently  was  a  Reuters  cor¬ 
respondent  assigned  to  Gen. 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower's  ad¬ 
vanced  command  post. 

The  changes  follow  the  recent 
appointment  of  Christopher  J. 
Chancellor  as  sole  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Reuters  in  London,  and 
of  Walton  A.  Coles  as  news  man¬ 
ager. 

Mr.  Imeson  came  to  New  York 
from  London  where  he  had  been 
Reuters  night  editor  for  more 
t^n  a  year.  Previously  he  had 
been  chief  editor  in  the  Far  East 
from  1934  to  1937,  and  chief  sub¬ 
editor  and  later  news  editor  in 
London  from  1938  until  he  took 
over  his  current  duties  in  the 
United  States.  He  is  now  await¬ 
ing  transportation  to  England. 

Mr.  Burch  is  noted  in  England 
for  a  famous  beat  he  scor^  on 
the  Beveridge  plan.  He  obtained 
copies  of  the  document  24  hours 
ahead  of  all  competition. 

The  35  -  year  -  old  executive 
joined  Reuters  two  years  ago 
just  after  the  wholesale  reor¬ 
ganization  of  that  news  agency 
when  Mr.  Chancellor  was  given 
control  of  the  editorial  side  of 
the  firm  and  Mr.  Cole  was  made 
joint  news  manager. 

He  had  been  with  the  British 
Press  Association  as  chief  night 
sub-editor,  was  for  three  years 
news  editor  of  News  Review, 
English  news  magazine,  was 
news  editor  of  the  Mward  Hul- 
ton  news  agency,  and  went  to 
Reuters  in  1942  where  he  con¬ 
centrated  on  developing  the 
news  room  and  feature  side 
and  was  a  radio  news  commen¬ 
tator. 

D.  Kimpton  Rogers,  Reuters 
American  news  manager,  will 
leave  soon  on  a  trip  to  South 
America  from  which  he  expects 
to  return  by  Oct.  1. 

■ 

T'ypographers  to  Meet 

The  18th  annual  meeting  of  the 
Advertising  Typographers  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America,  Inc.,  will  be 
held  Oct.  12  to  14  at  the  French 
Lick  Springs  Hotel,  French  Lick, 
Ind.  The  meeting  will  be  ad¬ 
dressed  by  Frederick  R.  Gamble, 
president  of  the  American  Amo- 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies; 


Harry  L.  Gage,  vice-president  of 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.;  Fred 
Heitkamp,  of  American  Type 
Founders,  Inc.;  William  A.  Du- 
boc,  of  Hamilton  Manufacturing 
Co.;  Fred  W.  Farrar,  of  Reilly 
Electrotype  Co.,  Inc.,  and  Frank 
M.  Sherman,  of  Lanston  Mono¬ 
type  Machine  Co.  Other  speak¬ 
ers  will  be  announced  later. 
Reservations  should  be  made 
through  the  executive  secretary, 
Albert  Abrahams,  461  Eighth 
Ave.,  New  York  1. 

■ 

NAB  Names  New 
Directors-at-Large 

The  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters,  at  the  closing  ses¬ 
sion  of  its  convention  in  Chicago 
last  week  elected  three  new  di- 
rectors-at-large  and  re-elected 
three  to  serve  during  the  coming 
year.  They  are: 

From  the  small  station  held, 
out  of  a  slate  consisting  of  Frank 
King,  WMBR,  Jacksonville.  Fla.; 
Dietrich  Dirks,  KTRI,  Sioux 
City,  Iowa,  and  J.  B.  Fuqua, 
WGAC,  Augusta,  Ga.  The  first 
two  were  elected,  Dirks  being 
the  new  addition. 

T.  A.  M.  Craven,  WOL,  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  C.;  Don  Elias.  WWNC, 
Asheville.  N.  C.,  and  Roger 
Clipp,  WFIL.  Philadelphia, 
were  nominated  from  the  me¬ 
dium  sized  group,  the  first  two 
being  elects.  Craven,  former 
member  of  the  Federal  Commu¬ 
nications  Commission,  is  the 
new  board  member. 

J.  O.  Maland,  WHO,  Des 
Moines;  Hugh  M.  Feltis,  KFAB, 
Lincoln.  Neb.,  and  James  D. 
Shouse,  WLW,  Cincinnati,  were 
nominated  from  the  large  sta¬ 
tion  field.  Maland  and  Feltis 
were  elected  to  board  member¬ 
ship,  Feltis  being  the  new  addi¬ 
tion.  — 

Dr.  Frank  M.  Stanton,  New 
York,  and  Frank  Russell,  Wash¬ 
ington.  were  elected  as  board 
members  representing  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Broadcasting  System  and 
the  National  Broadcasting  Co. 

■ 

Fat  Salvage  Cartoons 

Popular  science  cartoons  are 
being  used  by  the  American  Fat 
Salvage  Committee,  Inc.,  to 
stress  further  the  importance  of 
continued  saving  and  collecting 
of  fats  despite  the  Allied  suc¬ 
cesses  in  Europe.  The  editorial 
insertions  are  provided  in  mat 
form  to  newspapers. 


Pictures 


Comics 


War  Maps 


Features 


Everything  for  d  com¬ 
plete  newspaper  except 
local  and  wire  news. 


Tribune  Stand  on  Bases 
Arouses  Hitler  Paper 

Photostatic  copies  of  an  ar¬ 
ticle  in  the  Berlin  Voelkischer 
Beobachter  reveal  details  of  an 
attack  made  by  Adolf  Hitler’s 
newspaper  on  Col.  Robert  R. 
McCormick,  Chicago  Tribune 
editor  and  publisher,  for  his 
“America  First”  stand  in  regard 
to  bases  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific. 

The  article  was  headed:  "Typ¬ 
ically  Jewish  and  American”  and 
“Liquidation  of  All  European 
Assets  Demanded.”  It  stated  in 
part: 

“According  to  a  Reuters  dis¬ 
patch.  the  owner  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  Col.  Robert  McCormick, 
in  a  speech,  has  made  a  demand 
that  the  United  States,  after  the 
war,  should  insist  upon  the  total 
liquidation  of  assets  of  European 
countries  in  the  western  hemi¬ 
sphere  in  order  that  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  its  [United  States]  security 
from  aggression  is  guaranteed. 

“In  this  demand  once  again 
the  American  economic  imper¬ 
ialism  proves  itself  most  clearly 
— in  sharp  contrast  to  the  pa¬ 
thetic  principles  of  the  Atlantic 
Charter.  This  imperialism  is 
egotistical  and  is  unconcerned 
with  other  peoples’  rights.  It 
has  only  one  object  in  view, 
namely  to  acquire  and  protect 
economical  advantages  of  the 
United  States.” 

Col.  McCormick  has  never  in¬ 
sisted  “upon  the  total  liquida¬ 
tion  of  assets  of  European  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  western  hemisphere.” 
it  was  pointed  out.  He  has. 


however,  insisted  that  U.  S. 
should  retain  both  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  bases  necessary  to  tht 
future  security  of  the  nation  and 
has  urged  that  European  sover 
eignty  over  territories  in  the 
western  hemisphere  cease. 

■ 

U.P.  Sends  Othman 
To  Washington 

Frederick  C.  Othman,  HoUy^ 
wood  correspondent  for  UniM 
Press  since  1937  and  author  of 
a  nightly  Hollywood  feature  coK 
unm,  will  be  attached  to  tte 
U.P.  Washington  bureau  begin¬ 
ning  Oct.  1,  assigned  to  write 
a  daily  feature-news  story.  His 
assignment  will  involve  consid¬ 
erable  travel  and  upon  collapse 
of  Germany,  he  will  be  sent  to 
Europe  for  three  months  to 
write  descriptive  stories. 

Othman  has  been  with  U.P. 
for  18  years,  working  in  the 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Denver. 
Memphis  and  Washington  bu- 
eaus  before  coming  to  Holly¬ 
wood.  No  successor  at  t^ 
Hollywood  post  has  yet  been 
announced. 

■ 

Soldier  Phone  Calls 

Washington,  Sept.  5  —  The 
Washington  Post  is  accepting 
public  subscriptions  to  pay  the 
costs  of  long  distance  telephone 
calls  to  be  made  by  soldiers  and 
sailors  from  foreign  service,  to 
their  homes.  Each  returning 
veteran  will  be  permitted  to 
make  his  first  telephone  contact 
with  his  family,  without  cost  to 
him,  regardless  of  distance. 


the  FARMIMACHINERY  9 

CAPli^XIi^i^pMERICA 


A  thriving  market  of  more  than  1 00,000  poputatin 

MOLINE-ROCK  ISLAND,  Illinois,  are  one  of  the  leading  industrial 
centers  of  the  Mid-West  .  .  .  the  nation’s  “Farm  Machinery  Capital” 
.  .  .  headquarters  of  four  large  insurance  companies  with  total  assets 
of  more  than  $210  million  .  .  .  many  other  prosperous,  diversifiei 
industries  add  “balance”  to  this  thriving  market. 

Total  retail  sales  last  year  exceeded  58  million  .  ,  .  effective  buying 
income  totaled  more  than  112  million*.  The  huge  backlog  of  pur¬ 
chasing  power  being  accumulated  here  will  help  maintain  MOLINE- 
ROCK  ISLAND  as  a  sales  leader  after  V-day, 
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■I^OTS  of  reasons  for  industry  to  talk  to  the 
WPB  about  its  problems.  War  materials  are 
still  being  bought.  War  production  problems 
continue  to  exist. 

Reconversion  plans  are  being  made — in  some 
cases  have  already  been  made  and  are  being 
put  into  action.  Post-war  planning  is  going  on. 

Yes,  industry’s  ideas  are  still  worth  expound¬ 
ing  to  the  busy  executives  in  what  was  de¬ 
signed  to  be  Washington’s  Social  Security 
building  but  has  been  converted  into  head¬ 
quarters  for  America’s  war  productiou. 

It’s  easy  to  place  your  company’s  ideas— or 
offerings  of  materials  and  services— K>r  com¬ 
plaints,  criticisms,  suggestions,  and  plaudits 
— before  the  eyes  of  WPB  executives. 


Eighty-six  per  cent  of  WPB  executives  read 
The  Washington  Post  regularly. 

Your  message  stated  in  institutional  advertis¬ 
ing  in  The  Washington  Post  will  be  seen,  read, 
discussed.  And  the  history  of  this  type  of  ad¬ 
vertising  during  the  war  period  shows  that  the 
right  idea,  put  forth  in  Washington  Post  ad¬ 
vertising,  does  produce  results. 

That’s  why  the  box  score  of  national  institu¬ 
tional  linage  for  the  first  quarter  of  1944 
reads  like  this:  Washington  Post  224,674 
lines.  Second  paper  157,918  lines.  Third  pa¬ 
per  143,676  lines. 

Btft  |)00t 

EUGENE  MEYER,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


I  OSBORN,  SCOLARO,  MEEKER  &  CO.  •  GEORGE  D.  CLOSE,  INC 
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(Pacific  Coart)  •  METROPOLITAN  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPEBS 


New  Bedford 
iilH  LARGEST 

market 


&  Ri  thman 


O  WI  Handles 
Up  to  2DJOOO 
Words  Daily 


and  the  thoroughness  of  cover-  M  V  PuKIiahfsra  Plnn  Telegram,  will  present  the  "New 
age  and  ease  of  transmission  is  « _*  *.  _  York  City  Study  of  Retail  Radio 

illustrated  by  the  fact  that  OWI  Meeting  Oil  POSt-Vvar  Program  Audience  Sizes  Corn- 
distributed  118,121  words  from  xhe  New  York  State  Publish-  to  Newspaper  Advertlr 

the  Southern  France  “pool,”  and  prs  A<i<iaciatian  which  will  hold  ing”  Tuesday  morning  followed 
only  slightly  fewer  words  from  autumn  Sting  SepT  11  and  by  a  general  shirt  sleeve  di^ 
Normandy.  RCA  sendings  ac-  12  at  the  Hotel  Syracuse  Syra-  cussion.  At  the  luncheon  which 
counted  for  most  of  this  word-  cuse,  N.  Y.,  has  announced  that  concludes  the  convention  Kingi- 
age.  jjg  sessions  will  follow  a  gen-  bury  Smith,  INS,  and  T<^ 

OWI  has  its  own  radio  station  eral  theme,  “What  After  ‘V’  Wiant,  AP,  will  report  on  the  At- 
in  London,  ABSIE  ( American  Day?”  lantic  front  and  the  China- 

Broadcasting  Service  in  Eu-  Featured  speakers  on  Monday  Burma-India  theater,  respec- 
o  *  =  -m.  rope),  but  it  is  medium  wave  are:  James  E.  Stiles,  Rockville  lively. 

WASHINGTON,  Sept.  5  —  The  and  incapable  of  carrying  news  Centre  Nassau  Daily  Review  ■ 

stream  of  copy  flowing  from  copy  or  other  messages  across  star,  who  will  discuss  "The  G.  I.  ThomOS  Named 

Z  the  Atlantic  to  receiving  points  Newspaper  After ‘V’ Day”;  John  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Sept.  5- 

S.  Knight,  president,  American  Gardner  J.  Thomas  of  the  Marion 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  chronicle  was  elected  presl- 
ana  oring  and  Knight  Newspapers.  “World  dent  of  the  Hoosier  State  Press 
Freedom  of  the  Press  After  ‘V’  Association  at  the  annual  meet- 
and  Paul  Hoffman,  chair-  jng  of  the  board  of  directors 
Committee  for  Economic  recently.  He  succeeds  R.  A.  Brod- 
Development  and  president,  hecker  of  the  Brouinstoien  Bo»- 
Studebaker  Corporation.  ner.  Other  officers  elected  are 

Committee  reports  and  a  E.  C.  Gorrell  of  the  Winamae 
forum  on  the  convention  topic  Democrat,  vice-president,  Edwin 
commercial  facilities  near  with  special  discussions  of  ad-  V.  O’Neill  of  the  Hagerstown 
many  points  of  action  has  made  vertising,  circulation,  editorial.  Exponent,  secretary;  and  Mark 
government  operation  a  neces-  labor  and  mechanical  are  also  Ferree  of  the  Indianapolis  Times, 
^  "nie  Navy  Department  al-  scheduled  for  Monday.  treasurer.  Wray  E.  Fleming  of 

, —  - -  -  r- —  J  Vernon  Brooks,  advertising  Indianapolis  was  renamed  as 

cle&r  copy  speodily,  fly  it  to  manager,  New  York  World-  rounepi 

Guam  and  send  from  there  via  _  — 

of  Navy  radio. 

Evidence  of  increased  atten- 
tion  to  news  from  the  Pacifle  is 

the  fact  that  OWI  is  fulfilling  ^ 

requests  for  service  to  the  West 
rapidly  as  printer 

equipment  can  be  procured.  ^  mm ^m 

Press  associations  are  reported  ^  mMm  ^ 

to  be  planning  substantial  in-  mMmM  m  ^  ^m 

creases  in  their  forces  on  the  m  mm^m  /  Jm 

West  Coast  to  handle  the  m  ^ 


offices  may  be  accounted  for  in  here.  Its  purpose  is  to  prop- 
a  substantial  measure  to  the  agandize  conquered  countries 
operations  of  the  OWI,  which  and  Axis  nations, 
has  distributed  as  much  as  20,-  comfort  to  the  underground. 

w  ^be  war  in  Europe  races  Day,’ 

y,  - J  pace  toward  its  climax,  coverage  in  man, 

speeded  in  the  Pacific.  the  Pacifle  will  be  intensified. 

The  Office  of  War  Informa-  That  theatre  introduces  prob- 
tion  is  serving  as  a  distributing  lems  not  found  in  Europe, 
point  for  news  transmitted  by  Great  distances  and  the  absence 
all  media  from  every  part  of  of 
the  world.  The  material  is  sent 

by  teletype  to  OWI’s  “custom-  „ _ _ _  _ _  _  _ 

ers,”  who  are  clients  only  in  sity.  "nie  Navy  Department  al- 
the  sense  that  they  pay  the  wire  ready  has  announce  a  plan  to 
costs.  • 

Copy  Is  laid  down  on  desks, 
simultaneously,  at  scores  c? 
points  throughout  the  country, 

18  of  which  are  in  New  York 
City  alone.  The  “customers” 
are  press  associations  and  agen¬ 
cies  and  they  receive  from  the  Coast  as 
news  room  here  only  material 
which  has  not  already  appeared 
on  their  own  printer  sheets. 

War  Areas  Served 

While  the  results  which  are 
most  apparent  show  up  in  the 
stream  of  news  received  from 
Washington,  newspapers  are  be¬ 
ing  served  also  In  the  battle 
areas,  where  OWI  has  worked 
out  methods  for  developing  the 
maximum  use  of  commercial  fa¬ 
cilities,  and  arranged  for  Sig¬ 
nal  Corps  supplement  where 
necessary. 

Irritations  between  corre¬ 
spondents  for  United  States 
newspapers  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  censorship  and  broad¬ 
casting  officials  of  the  British 
Government  on  the  other  had 
grown  out  of  a  slowing  down  of 
copy  movement,  resulting  from 
the  fact  that  there  was  cen¬ 
sorship  in  the  field,  censorship 
in  London,  and,  at  times,  at 
the  government-owned  trans¬ 
mitters. 

That  feeling  is  reported  to 
be  virtually  non-existent  today 


'Planning 


PRESS  HOMES 
TAKE  W 


Postwar 


Business?" 


R.  S.  Platt 
.\dv.  Manairpr 
Main  Line  Tlniee 


DAILY 

NEWSPAPER 


“Are  you  doing  some  postwar 
planning?  Are  you  Interested 
in  ‘breaking  Into’  the  Main  Line 
section  of  Suburban  Philadel¬ 
phia?  If  you  are,  perhaps  I 
can  help  you,  which  I  shall  be 
glad  to  do.  I  can  speak  to 
most  of  the  merchants  by  their 
first  names  .  .  .  they’re  all  in¬ 
terested  in  new  lines.  After 
that  a  consistent  advertising 
campaign  in  the  Main  Line 
Times  will  do  the  trick. 


Carrier  surveys  show  that  ovw 
38,600  Daily  Press  homes  in  this 
high  income  market  cannot  be  effec¬ 
tively  reached  by  any  combination 
of  outside  dailies.  Seven  out  of  10 
means  100,000  exclusive  Dailv  Piw 
readers  in  an  area  where  industrial 
payrolls  total  $  1 00,000,000  annuallyl 

Plans  call  for  millions  to  be  spent 
here  to  produce  Pontiacs,  GMC 
trucks  and  busses,  Fisher  bodies, 
forgings,  parts,  accessories  in  tlw 
greatest  volume  in  history.  Here  is 
an  area  with  a  census  bureau  rating 
of  A-2  that  is  worth  cultivating  now 
for  present  and  future  sales! 


“We  publish  three  newspapers, 
the  Main  Line  Times  with 
7,906,  the  Germantown  Courier 
with  22,500  and  the  Upper 
Darby  News  with  22,500  circu¬ 
lation.  Together  they  give  you 
over  52,000  circulation  and  well 
over  160,000  readers.” 


Philadelphia  Suburhan 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Ardmore,  Pa. 

Phone  Greenwood  6050 


Only  Dally  Nawspapar — Over  38,600  Nat  Raldl 
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Norto  iaTUR{RVISnSAM{RICAN  WONKRIAND 


Reactions  of  PAUL  P.  PARKER  to  Outstanding 
Features  of  Spokane  and  Its  Inland  Empire 


Year  market  !•  ccrtalnlj  BIO  .  .  .  large  ai  New  England, 
which  I  frequently  vlilt. 


Now  for  a  look  ahead:  Your 
.  eetabllahed  Induatrlea,  your  new 
payrolls,  your  great  basic 
wealth  all  assure  your  market 
a  perfectly  grand  tuturel 


Aad  the  two  splendid  SpohaM 
dailies  greatly  Influence  and 
thoroughly  cover  this  American 
Wonderlandl 


The  worM’a  namber  one  stand 
of  whlte^lne  timber  Is  within 
your  district — also  the  number 
one  whlte-plne  sawmill. 


One  sliver  dollar  oat  ol  every 
foar  comes  from  your  fabulous 
Inland  Empire  mines.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  huge  amounts  of  other 
metals. 


,  '‘Mlfhllest  War  Weapon  of 

I.  the  Nation!”  That's  what  the 

U.  S.  Department  of  Interior  1 
calls  your  Grand  Coulee  Dam 
,  .  .  and  no  wonder! 


Hlfh  mountain  rantes  bound 
•  your  great  Inland  Empire  on 
each  of  four  sides  I  call  that 
real  Isolation. 


Known  a*  a  Human  Ralationa  enginopr.  Paul  P. 
Parker  has  delivered  thousands  of  lectures  on  the  vital 
theme  oi  Tact  and  Skill  in  Handling  People.  When 
thoroughly  aroused  by  his  subject,  he  has  a  way  oi 
putting  his  points  across  with  a  smile,  a  grimace  or  a 
telling  gesture.  Widely  traveled.  Lecturer  Parker  knows 
his  morkets  from  Abbeville  to  Zumbrota;  and  on  a  visit 
to  Spokane  years  ago,  he  was  quick  to  recognise  the 


3Toor  three  basic  Industries. 
•  farming,  lumbering  and  min¬ 
ing,  are  an  Immense  backlog 
for  post-war  years. 


.  One  loaf  of  bread  oat  of  every 
tc"  ttie  nation  eats  Is  made 
from  your  Palouse  and  Big 
Bend  wheat. 


Srtait  to  gladden  the  eye  Is 
•  grown  here  In  overflowing 
abundance.  Including  one-fifth 
of  the  nation’s  apples. 


iact  that  this  market  is  DISTINCTLY  DIFFERENT.  Re¬ 
visiting  Spokane  on  a  recent  lecture  tous.  he  kindly 
consented  to  act  out  his  emotional  reaction*  to  Inland 
Empire  developments  and  resources.  These  reactions 
are  pictured  herewith  ior  the  entertainment  and  in¬ 
struction  of  space  buyers  and  soles  executives,  to 
many  oi  whom  the  leading  man  in  this  marketing 
drama  needs  no  introduction. 


The  Spokesman-Review  pattw  f  bfomfle 

MORNING  SUNDAY  EVENING 

Spokane,  Washington 

COMBINED  DAILY  CIRCULATION  OVER  120,000  .  .  .  81.24%  UNduplicated 

Advertising  Representatives:  JOHN  B.  WOODWARD,  INC..  Color  Representatives,  SUNDAY  SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 

New  York.  Chicogo.  Detroit.  Los  Angeles,  Son  Francisco  Comic  Sections:  Metropolitan  Group 


Imagine  the  reaction  of  oar 
enemies  when  they  learn  that 
you  are  training  more  than 
121,000  sailors  yearly  at  the 
Farragut  Naval  Training  Sta¬ 
tion,  east  of  Spokane. 


I  take  my  hat  off  to  the  fair 
city  of  Spokane  which  became 
Ught  Metals  Capital  of  the 
West  In  less  than  two  brief 
years. 
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GRAND  RAPIDS  PRESS  •  FLINT  JOURNAL  •  KALAMAZOO  GAZETTE  •  SAGINAW  NEWS 
JACKSON  CITIZEN  PATRIOT  •  MUSKEGON  CHRONICLE  •  BAY  CITY  TIMES  •  ANN  ARBOR  NEWS 


Louitvm  cou^-jourr^  and  Memphis  Dcdlv  1 

Timaa,  Ciaay  Gregg;  Detroit  *,*  *^^~ 

Times,  Elizabeth  McNamee;  De*  Election  Interest 
troit  Free  Press  and 
Beacon~Joumal,  Gertnule  Voell* 
mig;  Des  Moines  Register  A 
Trioune,  Wihna  Phillips  Stewart; 

Minneapolis  Star  Journal  and 
Tribune,  Alice  Bennett;  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,  Mildred  Plant- 
hold;  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 

Helen  Robertson;  Cleveland 
Sews,  Jane  Walker;  Toledo 
Blade,  Adrian  Kittell;  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal,  Aileen  Ryan.  The 
Detroit  News  and  Chicago  Daily 
News  have  yet  to  name  their 
representatives  to  the  confer¬ 
ence. 


reporter  stuck  to  the  Job  and  at- 
listed  the  aid  of  various  groups 

_  of  citizens  in  spreading  the  in- 

Akron  __  _  „  .  .  formation. 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  Sept  5 —  • 

There  are  a  great  many  new  _  i  ^  • 

citizens  in  Memphis.  Tenn.,  the  Seattle  ComerS 
majority  of  whom  never  encoun-  tar:—  xx-— _*,♦  TmmViw 
tered  the  poU  tax  before.  Older  "^1  HearSt  iropxiy 
Memphians,  during  the  Crump  Seattle’s  “Magnolia  Kiliers,” 
regime,  have  felt  It  a  waste  of  champion  carrier  softball  team 
money  to  i)ay  $2  for  the  privilege  of  the  Post-Intelligencer,  defeat- 
of  voting.  Voting  in  &e  Aug.  ed  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner’t 
3  primaries  was  less  than  one-  “Satan's  Sluggers”  3  to  2  in 
third  of  the  possible  vote  in  the  inter-city  softball  playofib, 
Memphis.  at  Los  Angeles  last  week.  Each 

Eyeing  this  situation  several  team  previously  had  won  the 
weeks  ago,  the  Press-Scimitar,  softball  championship  of  its  re- 
Memphis  afternoon  paper,  de-  spective  group, 
cided  to  stir  up  some  interest  in  In  addition  to  winning  the 


29  Popen  to  Sand  Editors 
To  Ptwriaw  New  Food 
Proce— lag  Methods 

Food  editors  from  29  Midwest 
metropolitan  newspapers  will  at¬ 
tend  a  five-day  series  of  food 
conferences  in  Chicago  with  food 
processors,  exploring  the  gen¬ 
eral  field  of  “What's  Ahead  in 
Food  Processing.”  Oct  30-Nov.  3. 
The  meetings  will  be  the  first 
of  their  kind  for  newspaper 
food  editors,  who  will  colder 
with  prominent  food  executives. 

The  conference  is  being  held 
under  the  sponsorship  of  a 
special  committee  of  Chicago 
newspaper  representatives,  who 
have  arranged  a  streamlined 
five-day  program  for  the  visiting 
food  editors.  In  keeping  with 
the  post-war  reconversion  theme, 
the  food  editors  will  receive 
first-hand  information  from  the 
food  manufacturer  as  to  what 
may  be  expected  in  the  way  of 
changes  in  the  food  field  which 
will  be  of  InterMt  to  American 
housewives. 

Food  Firms  Cooperate 

Collaborating  with  the  com¬ 
mittee  are  top  executives  of 
Armour  &  Co..  Swift  &  Co.,  Wil¬ 
son  &  Co..  Kraft  Cheese  Co., 
Evaporated  Milk  Association. 
General  Mills,  Libby.  McNeil  & 
Libby,  and  Jelke  Co.  ^ch  firm 
will  be  host  to  the  food  editors 
at  a  half-day  conference  at  which 
prominent  authorities  will  speak 
on  a  wide  variety  of  food  sub¬ 
jects,  followed  by  an  open  forum 
for  questions  and  answers. 

The  representatives’  commit¬ 
tee  in  charge  is  headed  by  J.  H. 
Sawyer,  Jr.,  of  Sawyer-Fergu- 
son- Walker  Company.  Other 
members  of  the  committee  are 
W.  A.  Daniels.  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers;  Kenneth  Dennett, 
Omara  &  Ormsbee.  Inc.,  Gene 
Corcoran.  Branham  Company 
and  W.  F.  Johns,  of  Bidder  Johns. 

The  food  editors  will  head¬ 
quarter  at  the  Blackstone  Hotel 
during  their  stay  in  Chicago. 
Miss  Grace  Hartley,  Atlanta 
Journal,  will  serve  as  chairman 
of  the  group  in  making  their 
visits  to  the  various  food  and 
packing  companies.  In  addition, 
the  following  newspapers  will 
be  represented  at  the  confer¬ 
ences: 

Those  AtteadiBg 

Chicapo  San,  Ethel  Somers; 
Chicago  Herald-American,  Mary 
Martensen;  Chicago  Times,  Mar¬ 
tha  Reynolds;  Chicopo  Tribune, 
Mary  Meade;  St.  Paul  Pioneer- 
Press  A  Dispatch,  Olga  Hans- 
comb;  Indianapolis  Times,  Louise 
Fletcher;  Indianapolis  News, 
Philomena  Gould;  Cleveland 
Press,  Hulda  Schuele;  Cincin¬ 
nati  Post,  Martha  Jackson;  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Enquirer.  Dorothea  Hake; 
Cincinnati  Timcs-S(ar,  Sara  Aus¬ 
tin;  Omaha  World-Herald.  Bdaude 
Coons;  Pittsburgh  Press,  Jose¬ 
phine  Gibson;  Pittsburph  Sun- 
Telegraph.  Janet  Crawford;  Co¬ 
lumbus  Dispatch.  IJlllan  Thylor. 


RskSArrrrVi  SArvirA  by  telling  all  about  the  poll  tax,  the  Seattle  can 
wew  nesearcn  oervice  ^  j  hilarious  days 

Archibald  S.  Bennett  an-  Meeman  coined  a  slogan:  “Vote  Examiner.  Th 
nounces  the  formation  of  a  mar-  as  you  please — but  VOl^!”  and  radio  show  anc 
keting  research  service  under  assigned  City  Hall  Reporter  Lee  motion  picture 

the  name  of  A.  S.  Bennett  Asso-  Johnson  to  carry  on  the  cam-  casting  studios 

ciates,  at  512  Fifth  Ave.,  New  paign.  Although  he  repeatedly  stars  in  action, 

York.  ran  into  political  obstacles,  the  game  and  visitc 


How  Many  Would  Like  to  Know? 


•When  this  postwar  opportunity  comeSf  the 
eight  Booth  Michigan  Newspapers  will  give  yon 
practically  honse-by-house  coverage  of  eight 
of  your  most  important  Michigan  markets. 
Even  today,  yon  can  promote  these  important 
markets  with  a  minimum  of  schedule  restrif 
tiont. 


How  many  sales  and  advertising  managers, 
agency  executives  and  media  men  are  asking 
themselves,  **What  kind  of  a  market  will 
Michigan  offer  after  the  war?” 

Already  the  answer  is  coming  up.  Out  of 
Michigan’s  phenomenal  wartime  production, 
with  enforc«sd  stoppages  on  such  major  nec¬ 
essities  as  automobiles,  refrigerators,  stoves, 
radios  and  tires,  is  coming  an  accumulated 
peacetime  demand  that  promises  record  em¬ 
ployment  and  payrolls  for  Michigan  postwar 
industry. 


For  more  information  on  Booth  Markets^  ask 
Dan  A.  Carroll,  110  E.  42nd  St.,  Now  York  City  17 
John  E.  Lnti.  435  N.  Michigan  Avo.,  Chicago  11 


Starting  Sunday.  January  7.  1945 

The  Atlanta  Journal 
will  publish  its  own 
32-page  ROTO  Magazine 
12-page  COMIC  Section 

Page  size  of  the  Roto  Magazine  will  be  1.000  lines. 

Space  will  be  sold  in  one.  two  and  four  colors. 

The  Comic  page  will  be  full  size;  and  will 
be  sold  in  one-third,  one-half  and  hUl  pages. 

Representatives:  The  Metropolitan  Group; 

Sowyer-Ferguson-Walker  Company. 


Wbc  ienmal 


- .  Covers 


like  the 


fouRNAL  SundAy  drcuUtion.  249.918 
—  largest  in  the  South.  S0.000-watt 
WSB  is  The  Atlanta  Iournal  station. 
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ANPA  Stag^ 
Contest  for 
More  Pulpwood 

Wco*  Bonds  to  Be 

Given  Winning  Dailies 

In  State  Programs 

The  Newspaper  Pulpwood 
Committee  ot  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  shortly  will  release  an  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  in  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  pulpwood  produc¬ 
ing  area,  hoping  to  duplicate 
the  success  of  a  similar  effort 
last  year,  Chairman  Walter  M. 
Dear  announced  today.  The 
campaign  will  break  first  in  New 
England  and  nortnern  New  York. 

The  committee  states  that  the 
pulpwood  problem  presents  a 
more  serious  shortage  this  year 
than  a  year  ago.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  as  an  incentive  to  the 
newspapers  who  were  coopera¬ 
tive  in  the  former  campaign  in 
stimulating  the  cutting  of  pulp¬ 
wood,  the  various  state  news¬ 
paper  associations  have  been  re¬ 
quested  to  conduct  a  contest 
among  the  member  newspapers 
of  less  than  15,000  circulation. 

Bonds  os  Prizos 

The  committee  is  offering 
three  prizes  of  $100,  $50,  and 
$25  in  War  Bonds  each  month 
for  the  first  three  papers  demon¬ 
strating  the  best  promotional 
activities  covering  local  news 
stories,  local  features,  editorials, 
local  advertising  and  photo¬ 
graphs  dealing  with  the  cutting 
of  pulpwood.  Each  state  associ¬ 
ation  conducts  the  contest  and 
determines  the  winners. 

The  following  letter  to  Chair¬ 
man  Dear  has  been  received 
from  Harold  Boeschenstein,  WPB 
For**st  Products  Bureau  director: 

“The  fact  that  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  is  again  lending  its  co¬ 
operation  and  support  to  the 
U.  S.  Victory  Pulpwood  Cam¬ 
paign  through  its  Newspaper 
Pulpwood  Committee,  is  a 
source  of  deep  satisfaction  to 
the  Forest  Prc^ucts  Bureau  of 
the  War  Production  Board. 

“It  is  just  one  year  ago  this 
month  that  your  New.spaper 
Pulpwood  Committee  was  or¬ 
ganized  and  the  fact  that  your 


IN  AMERICA'S 
GREATEST  MARKET 

Indutcrial  conoerni  know  the  im- 
ponance  of  keeping  their  namei 
and  the  record  of  their  servioea 
before  the  public.  They  are  aec- 
tins  their  aightt  now  for  the  poK- 
war  marketa.  b  ia  aignificant  that 
during  the  firat  8  mootha  of  1944 
The  Sun  publiahed  19%  more  in> 
duatnal  advertiaing  than  any  other 
New  York  weekday  or  Sunday 
newapaper. 

New  York 


group  is  re-entering  the  cam¬ 
paign  on  this  anniversary  date 
strikes  me  as  a  happy  omen. 

“I  recall  that  at  the  time  your 
committee  was  formed  the  pulp¬ 
wood  shortage  was  indeed  acute. 
Woods  manpower  resources 
were  depleted  due  to  the  calls 
of  the  armed  services  and  the 
lure  of  high-paying  shipyards 
and  war  plants.  Mill  inventories 
were  all  but  wiped  out  and  pro¬ 
duction  was  seriously  curtailed. 
At  a  time  when  war  production 
needed  every  single  cord  of 
pulpwood  to  meet  the  rising  de¬ 
mands  of  the  Army  and  Navy, 
we  were  faced  instead  with  a 
2,500,000  cord  shortage. 

“It  is  a  matter  of  record  today 
that  this  critical  1943  shortage 
not  only  was  averted,  but  that 
the  War  Production  Board’s 
quota  of  13,000,000  cords  was 
even  slightly  surpassed.  I  can 
say  without  fear  of  contradiction 
that  this  turn  in  pulpwood  pro¬ 
duction  was  due  in  good  measure 
to  the  leadership  and  efforts  of 
the  Newspaper  Pulpwood  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Sees  Production  Spurred 

“The  committee’s  decision  to 
conduct  a  pulpwood  promotion 
contest  among  the  newspapers 
in  the  pulpwo<^-producing  areas, 
and  to  award  War  Bonds, 
through  the  state  press  associa¬ 
tions,  to  winning  newspapers  is 
meritorious.  It  is  good  to  know 
that  this  competition  will  not 
only  serve  to  spur  needed  pulp¬ 
wood  production,  but  that  the 
patriotic  War  Bond  effort  will 
be  aided  as  well. 

“The  Newspaper  Pulpwood 
Committee’s  19M  promotion 
comes  at  an  opportime  time.  In 
nearly  all  regions,  pulpwood 
consuming  mills  must  now  build 
up  inventory  to  carry  them 
through  the  slack  winter  periods. 

“We  have  great  need,  there¬ 
fore,  for  your  continued  efforts 
and  we  greatly  appreciate  the 
splendid  cooperation  of  the 
ANPA  and  its  sponsorship  of  the 
newspaper  pulpwood  promotion 
contest” 

■ 

L.  A.  Agency  Moves 

West-Marquis.  Inc.,  market¬ 
ing  and  advertising  agency,  will 
move  on  Oct.  1  to  Suite  526- 
530.  Associated  Realty  Build¬ 
ing,  510  West  Sixth  Street,  Los 
Angeles  14. 


AKRON 
IS  PLANNING 
ITS  FUTURE 

Be  sure  your  future  adver¬ 
tising  plans  are  geared  to 
produce  your  rightful 
share  of  returns  from  this 
free-spending  market. 


AKRON  I 
BEACON  I 
JOURNAL  I 


Reprttenied  by: 

STORY,  BROOKS  A  FINLBY 

N«w  York  PhlUdalphU  Chleaeo 
CUvtUnd  Lot  Anqokl  AtUiit< 


Pacific  News 
Now  Speedier, 
Says  ENS  Mon 


While  the  problem  of  com¬ 
munications  in  the  Pacific  re¬ 
mains  a  difficult  one,  consid¬ 
erable  has  been  done  during 
recent  months  to  make  matters 
easier  for  correspondents,  says 
John  R.  Henry,  International 
News  Service  correspondent, 
who  has  returned  on  leave  to 
the  mainland  after  spending  16 
months  in  the  Southwest  Pacific 

Henry,  who  has  seen  action 
at  Tarawa.  Guam,  the  Gilbert 
Islands  and  at  various  other 
points,  says  that  a  long  step 
forward  was  taken  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  communications  when 
correspondents  were  granted 
the  privilege  of  using  Navy 
radio  facilities  to  send  back 
their  stories. 

As  it  is  now,  he  explained, 
the  correspondent  may  fly  back 
to  Navy  headquarters  and  there 
radio  his  story  to  Pearl  Harbor 
where  it  is  sent  on  by  cable  to 
the  mainland.  ’This  procedure 
saves  a  matter  of  days  over  the 
svstem  of  sending  copy  to  Pearl 
Harbor.  The  practice  of  pool 
assignments  for  the  wire  ser¬ 
vice  men  has  also  helped  the 
problem  of  communications  as 
far  as  these  news  services  are 
concerned,  he  said. 

Having  spent  some  14  months 
in  the  European  war  zone  prior 
to  his  assignment  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific,  Henry  was  in  a  position 


to  draw  some  degree  of  com¬ 
parison  between  the  two  war 
theaters. 

“Inasmuch  as  my  time  on  the 
Atlantic  was  spent  with  the 
fleet,’’  he  said,  “and  I  didn’t 
take  part  in  any  amphibious 
landings,  I  can’t  draw  a  basis  of 
comparison  on  this  score.  But 
I  can  say  that  there  was  very 
little  submarine  warfare  in  the 
Pacific  as  compared  to  what  I 
saw  on  the  Atlantic.  Many  of 
the  amphibious  landings  in  the 
Pacific  were  accomplished  with 
scarcely  the  loss  of  a  ship,  while 
on  the  Africa  landings  alone 
the  American  forces  lost  some¬ 
thing  like  five  transports.  But 
of  course  that  was  during  the 
period  when  the  Germans  were 
very  active.” 

As  regards  amphibious  land¬ 
ings  in  the  Pacific,  Henry  says 
that  the  American  forces  are 
developing  this  operation  to  a 
fine  art. 

Censorship  in  the  Pacific  is 
also  becoming  more  lenient. 
“You  can  name  ships  occasion¬ 
ally  in  your  dispatches  now, 
where  as  this  was  forbidden 
before.” 

Commenting  upon  the  duties 
that  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  P.R.O. 
in  the  Pacific,  Henry  says  that 
Captain  Waldo  Drake  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  busiest  man  in  the  area. 
He  not  only  has  to  serve  as 
censor  but  he  also  serves  as 
bureau  manager  “for  practically 
everybody  there.” 

Although  he  participated  in 
several  amphibious  landings, 
Henry  says  that  he  came  through 
without  suffering  any  sickness 
or  injury. 


LOOKING  TO  AKRON’S  FUTURE 


Conversion  or  transition  from  war  to  peace-time  industry 
will  be  much  easier  in  Akron  than  most  cities.  This  is  the 
opinion  of  Akron's  energetic  Mayor  Charles  E.  Slusser,  who 
also  acts  as  counsel  to  the  Akron  Citizens  Post-war  Planning 
Committee. 


Mayor  Slusser  further  points  but  that  Akron  has  a  huge  tire 
replacement  market  awaiting  its  products  immediately  after 
the  war  ends.  Then  a  new  tire  market  will  follow  the  build¬ 
ing  of  new  cars.  Akron's  rubber  industry  also  has  its  new 
synthetics  and  plastics  which  should  develop  into  a  bright 
spot  in  this  city  during  the  post-war  years. 
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Pedestrian 

but  very  pertinent! 


loo  bad,  ”said a  ivell meaning friend,  ''that your 
igines  are  used  only  in  training  and  transport  planes, 
'key'd  get  a  lot  more  publicity  in  combat  ships." 

]\^AYBF,  so,  but  we’re  satisfied.  Publicity  doesn't  prove 
luch  about  a  plane  engine— but  performance  records  do! 

I  twin-engine  trainers  under  hard  student  handling,  these 
.  Jacobs  engines  take  more  take-offs  and  spend  more  time 

at  full  throttle  than  .any  engine  in  combat  service  . . . 
nd  then  stand  up  for  more  than  1,000  hours  between 
ajor  overhauls— performance  three  tirrtes  the  original 
)ecification  or  expectation.  That’s  air  time  enough  to  take 
plane  more  than  150,000  miles.  Ever  hear  of  an  auto- 
ohile  engine  put  ting  on  so  much  mileage  overhauls? 

To  anybody  who  knows  anything  about  plane  engines, 

•  aircraft  operation  ...  to  anybody  who  knows  anything 
jout  airline  equipment  or  operating  costs  .  .  .  Jacobs' 
?rformance  records  stand  out  like  a  house  afire!  Because 
ifely,  {xiyload,  maintenance  costs,  and  profits  in  any  air 
ansport  operation,  feeder  or  through  line,  are  pretty  well 
ed  up  with  the  engine.  .And  Jacobs  engines  are  not  going 
»  lack  either  jobs  or  markets  after  the  war. 

I  Jacobs  .AiRCRAfT  Engine  Company  also  manufaciurcs  Pratt  <Sr 
'hitney  engines  used  by  both  the  Army  Air  Forces  and  i\avy  in  a 
ide  variety  of  services  .  .  .  largest  manufacturer  in  the  icorld  of , 
rrraft  engines  of  medium  power  rating,  Jacobs  has  in  prospect 
jstu  ar  models  of  both  higher  and  lower  horsepower  than  those  now 
adeand  interesting  {tower  applications  for  uses  other  than  aviation, 
iquiries  are  invited. . .  Jacobs  .iircraft  Engine  Co.,  Pottstown,  Pa. 


LCOBS 


•  Pottstown,  Pa* 


Window  War  Map 

WITH  a  large  map  of  Europe  on 

which  deep  red  marks  the  ter¬ 
ritory  held  by  Allies  and  red- 
edged  cellophane  arrows  show 
current  forward  drives  by  Aliied 
forces,  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune- 
Telegram  is  keeping  its  “pedes¬ 
trian  public"  informed  on  the 
progress  of  the  European  war. 

Placed  conspicuously  in  a  dis¬ 
play  window  adjoining  bulletins 
in  large  type  on  world  events,  the 
map  is  kept  current  with  the 
progress  of  the  Allies.  An  easel 
stand  makes  the  map  readily 
available  for  removal  to  change 
the  fronts  and  drive  arrows. 

In  preparedness  for  the  veer¬ 
ing  of  major  interest  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific  front,  a  similar  map  is  be¬ 
ing  prepared  covering  that  area. 

Ride  Sharing 

A  HIGHLY  valuable  and  per¬ 
haps  unique  service  now  be¬ 
ing  rendered  by  the  Shelby 
(N.  C. )  Daily  Star  is  the  new 
feature  in  Managing  Editor  Holt 
McPherson’s  daily  column,  “Be¬ 
hind  the  Front  Page.”  Every 
day  the  last  paragraph  in  that 
column  reads  something  like 
this;  “Ride  Sharing  Department 
— Several  requests  are  on  file 
for  share-expense  rides  this 
week  going  to  Raleigh.  Danville, 
Richmond  and  Washington." 

Shelby  folks  say  the  service 
not  only  saves  a  lot  of  gasoline 
and  relieves  regular  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities  of  a  part  of  their 
over-load,  but  also  sometimes 
leads  to  new  friendships. 

Service  Club 

THROUGH  the  efforts  of  San 

Francisco  newspapermen  and 
writers,  some  450  service  men  on 
leove  in  that  city,  are  furnished 
with  a  bed  each  night  and  served 
a  substantial  breakfast  next 
morning,  for  a  nominal  cost  of 
50  cents  each. 

This  has  been  made  possible 
through  the  establishment  of  the 
Harbor  Club,  which  came  into 
existence  in  March  of  1942. 
through  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Golden  Gate  Group  of  American 
Writers.  This  group,  under  the 
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leadership  of  Miss  Mary  Cough¬ 
lin,  a  school  teacher  who  serves 
as  director  of  the  club,  contrib¬ 
uted  money  and  raised  additional 
funds  from  other  mups  and  ob¬ 
tained  the  donation  of  equip¬ 
ment.  such  as  beds,  chairs,  etc., 
and  opened  the  dormitory  now 
known  as  the  Harbor  Club. 

Recently,  the  war  service  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  San  Franclsco- 
Oakland  Newspaper  Guild  voted 
to  take  over  operation  of  the 
club  one  Saturday  night  a 
month.  On  such  occasions  the 
club  is  staffed  entirely  with 
guild  members,  who  serve  as 
bedmakers.  baggage  checkers 
and  as  cooks  and  waiters  at  the 
morning  meal,  which  consists  of 
all  the  waffles  the  service  guests 
can  eat.  Taking  a  leading  part 
in  this  work  from  the  newspaper 
ranks,  is  Katherine  Schwartz. 
San  Francisco  News  columnist. 

Clipping  Service 

“CLIP  Here — Mail  to  Someone 

in  the  Military  Service”  is  a 
handv  idea  followed  by  residents 
of  Watsonville.  Cal.,  when  they 
write  to  their  relatives  and 
friends  in  the  service  since  the 
Register-Pajaronian  and  Morn¬ 
ing  Sun  .started  a  service  edition 
called  “The  Home  Front.” 

“The  Home  Front"  appears 
once  a  week  in  the  lower  right 
hand  comer  of  page  one  in  a 
little  two-column,  ten-inch  space 
packed  with  news  on  both  sides, 
so  that  when  clipped  it  slips 
easily  into  a  letter  and  tells  GI 
Joe  a  lot  of  things  that  Mom 
would  probably  forget  to  tell 
him  in  longhand. 

The  local  news  of  the  week  is 
condensed  and  run  by  sentences 
in  one  long  paragraph,  then  fol¬ 
low  paragraphs  giving  vital  sta¬ 
tistics,  local  sport  news  and  spot 
locations  of  other  home  town 
boys  in  the  service.  This  little 
letter-size  newspaper  from  their 
home  town  is  popular  with  the 
fellows  who  receive  it  and  a 
Godsend  to  those  at  home  who 
make  it  a  part  of  their  Sunday 
letter  to  their  boys. 
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This  can  b«  done  simultaneously. 
Your  dealers  always  read  the 
Sunday  Courier  Express.Tell  them 
on  their  only  day  of  rest  how  you 
are  backing  them  up  and  what 
you  are  planning  for  them — in 
Western  New  York's  ideal  con¬ 
sumer  and  dealer  medium. 


Buffalo 

COURIER 

EXPRESS 
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Short  Sahed 


THE  penciled  musings  of  a  re¬ 
write  man  on  the  dog-watch 
slipped  past  an  overworked  city 
ed  on  the  New  Orleans  Times- 
Picayune  recently,  with  the  fol» 
lowing  result: 

“The  luncheon  meeting  will 
be  limited  to  100  women,  which 
is  too  many  for  one  place  and 
one  time.” 


collapse  of  Germai^,  was  suss* 
med  up  in  a  Waco  ( Tex. )  Times* 
Herald  headline  as  follows: 
“SoMB  Go  EIast,  Some 
Go  West,  Somx  Stay 

In  Cuckoo's  Nest" 


THE  precision  bombing  of  our 
air  forces  is  attaining  new 
peaks.  A  Buffalo  Courier-Express 
headline  declares: 

1,700  TONS  OF 
BOMBS  BLAST 
FOE  IN  BREST 


ALL  SORTS  of  unusual  things 
are  advertised  in  the  columns 
of  Canada’s  newspapers,  as  wit¬ 
ness  the  following  in  the  Mont¬ 
real  Star: 

COMBINATION  secretary,  man's  dres- 
tier,  gentleman's  grey  suit  30,  good 
oondlUon. 

■ 

SOMEONE  in  St.  Louis  has  dis¬ 
covered  a  way  to  extend  war¬ 
time  food-stretching  to  milk.  At 
least  this  head  from  the  Post- 
Dispatch  seems  to  indicate  it: 
Milk  Production  in  St.  Louis 
Area  Increased  by  Rains 
■ 

A  THRILL  it  must  be  indeed! 

This  is  from  the  Sharon  ( Pa. ) 
Herald: 

“The  war’s  biggest  thrill  for  a 
civilian  came  today  to  Mrs.  Mil¬ 
dred  Batten  Hochadel,  Prindle- 
st.,  wife  of  a  Thunderbolt  fighter 
plane  who  had  been  reported 
missing  in  action.” 

■ 

A  RECENT  wire  story,  telling 
of  the  Army’s  plans  for  dis¬ 
position  of  troops,  following  the 


PAGING  Methuselah. 

Second  paragraph  of  a  story 
reporting  the  death  of  Mrs.  Julia 
Columbo  in  Hollywood,  as  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  front  page  of  tha 
Boston  Globe,  read: 

“She  was  the  781  year-old 
mother  of  Russ  Columbo,  hand¬ 
some  crooner  and  film  actor.” 


Nazis  Intern  Newsmen 

More  than  80  German  editon 
and  reporters  suspected  of  op¬ 
position  to  the  Nazi  regime  have 
been  sent  to  concentration 
camps,  according  to  a  dispatch 
appearing  Sept.  5  in  the  Berne 
( Switzerland )  Journal  de 
Gineve  under  a  “from  Ger¬ 
many”  dateline,  the  Associated 
Press  reports.  Among  those  in¬ 
terned  were  the  staffs  of  the 
three  biggest  German  news  agen¬ 
cies;  DNB,  Europa  Press,  and 
Transocean,  it  was  stated.  A 
number  of  newspapers  were  sus¬ 
pended  also. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Ohio  U.  to 
Give  Degrees 
In  Photography 

Professioncd  Stotiis 

Granted  .  .  .  All  Phases 
Of  Field  Included 

By  Jack  Pric* 

It  appears  that  photography  is 
about  to  gain  academic  recogni¬ 
tion.  Although  a  small  number 
of  universities  have  in  the  past 
included  courses  in  news  photog¬ 
raphy  in  the  journalism  curricu¬ 
lum,  the  subject  was  treated  as 
a  minor  topic.  To  many  educa- 
,ors,  photography  was  not 
classed  as  profession  but  as  a 
trade  which  belonged  in  a  voca¬ 
tional  school. 

In  some  part  this  misunder¬ 
standing  is  due  to  the  attitude 
of  the  photographic  industry, 
which  has  never  made  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  recognize  it  as  a  pro¬ 
fession.  To  most  manufacturers 
of  photographic  materials,  pho¬ 
tography  is  still  d  trade. 

Last  week,  it  was  reported 
that  Ohio  University  has  recent¬ 
ly  constructed  one  of  the  finest 
photographic  laboratories  of  its 
kind  for  educational  work.  The 
laboratories  are  installed  in  the 
fine  Arts  Building  and  can  ac¬ 
commodate  about  400  students. 
The  report  indicated  that  the 
photographic  set-up  will  include 
many  phases  of  photography 
other  than  news,  which  will  re¬ 
main  as  an  important  course. 

The  instruction  in  photography 
will  be  under  supervision  of  Dr. 
Emmet  E.  Shipman,  who  returns 
to  the  campus  this  fall  after 
spending  the  summer  doing  re¬ 
search  work  at  the  Ansco  fac¬ 
tories  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  He 
has  prepared  the  courses  on  a 
practical  basis  to  equip  students 
with  a  working  knowledge  of 
the  broader  aspects  of  the  pro¬ 
fession.  The  new  department 
will  be  ready  about  Sept.  25  for 
the  Fall  semester. 

The  most  important  news 
about  the  photographic  courses 
to  be  given  at  Ohio  is  that  stu¬ 
dents  may  now  obtain  a 
Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  degree 
with  a  major  in  photography.  To 
our  knowledge  this  is  the  first 


time  that  a  large  university  has 
offered  such  recognition. 

The  faculty  of  Ohio  University 
must  have  some  ground  for  such 
optimism  in  preparing  facilities 
for  so  many  students.  We  have 
for  years  maintained  that  there 
are  many  students  who  have  an 
aptitude  for  pictorialism  and 
would  appreciate  an  opportunity 
to  couple  a  training  in  photog¬ 
raphy  with  either  journalism,  art 
or  science.  The  fact  that  a  stu¬ 
dent  may  now  be  asured  of  re¬ 
ceiving  a  degree  in  this  field 
will  make  him  more  anxious  to 
study  the  subject. 

It's  a  farsighted  program  and 
we  compliment  the  faculty  of 
Ohio  University  for  their  deci¬ 
sion. 

To  West  Point 

SGT.  Chas.  E.  (Scoop)  Gallag¬ 
her,  a  former  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  photographer,  has  just 
been  rewarded  for  his  exploits 
in  the  Italian  campaign  by  being 
named  an  appointee  to  attend 
the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point. 

Young  Gallagher,  who  is  only 
20  years  old,  appears  to  be  the 
first  news  cameraman  to  make 
the  grade  for  West  Point  through 
his  excellent  work  as  a  photog¬ 
rapher.  He  covered  the  attack 
on  Cassino  and  the  action  on  the 
beach  of  Anzio.  He  was  wounded 
by  mortar  fire  but  rejoined  his 
outfit  in  time  to  picture  the 
fighting  at  Littoria.  During  this 
engagement  he  laid  his  camera 
aside  and  operated  a  machine 
gun,  killing  some  Germans  and 
capturing  18  prisoners. 

Sgt.  Gallagher  took  his  ex¬ 
aminations  for  West  Point  while 
covering  the  Italian  campaign  as 
a  combat  photographer. 

Cited  by  Gen.  Clark 

CAPT.  John  Smith,  former  chief 

photographer  of  the  Detroit 
Times,  now  serving  with  the 
163rd  Signal  Photographic  Com¬ 
pany,  received  a  unit  citation 
from  General  Mark  Clark  fo** 
the  excellent  pictorial  coverage 
in  the  Italian  campaign  by  his 
company. 

OPA  Rules 

THE  Graflex  Corp.,  makers  of 

the  Speed  Graphic  and  Grafiex 
cameras,  have  just  issued  a 
pamphlet  which  covers  0^.\ 
regulations  on  prices  and  WPB 
priorities  for  cameras  and  sim- 
plies.  It  is  a  handy  list  to  have 
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on  file  in  every  photo  depart¬ 
ment.  Write  to  the  organization 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  a  copy. 

Porotroop  Cameraman 

A  FORMER  Gastonia,  N.  C., 

newspaper  photographer  suc¬ 
cessfully  completed  a  parachute 
jump  loaded  with  camera  and 
full  photographic  equipment  in 
the  first  such  jump  by  a  para- 
tro^er  at  the  parachute  school 
at  Fort  Banning,  Ga. 

Sgt.  Harley  D.  Ferguson,  staff 
photographer  for  the  Gastonia 
(N.  C. )  Gazette  for  six  years, 
made  the  leap.  Accomplishment 
of  the  jump  without  damage  was 
attributed  to  special  equipment 
designed  by  Sgt.  Ferguson  and 
manufactured  by  Sgt.  James 
Warren  of  the  rigger  division  of 
the  school. 

Ferguson  carried  a  4  x  5 
Speed  Graphic  camera,  51  flash 
bulbs,  three  flashlight  batteries, 
120  sheets  of  film,  lens  hood  and 
filters,  flash  gun  and  reflector. 
After  the  jump,  he  shot  a  series 
of  action  pictures  of  fellow  para¬ 
troopers  in  maneuvers. 

Ferguson  has  been  staff  pho- 
tograuher  at  the  school  for  10 
months. 

■ 

Davis'  Son  Honored 

His  work  in  leading  a  small 
patrol  on  a  dangerous  reconnais¬ 
sance  mission  in  Italy  last  year 
has  won  the  Silver  Star  for  2nd 
Lt.  Robert  L.  Davis,  son  of 
Elmer  Davis,  head  of  the  OWI, 
the  War  Department  announced 
recently,  "rhe  mission  occurred 
Nov.  21,  1943. 


Press  Wireless 
Operates  in  Paris 

The  first  news  dispatch  by 
direct  radio  from  Paris  since 
its  liberation  was  received  in 
the  U.  S.  Thursday,  Aug.  31, 
through  Press  Wireless  Station 
PX  now  located  in  the  French 
capital. 

Edward  W.  Beattie,  United 
Press  correspondent,  filed  the 
initial  news  message  from  the 
station  to  his  New  York  office 
at  1:20  p.m..  Eastern  War  Time. 
At  3:30  p.m..  the  first  program 
transmission  direct  from  Paris 
came  over  the  station  and  was 
re-broadcast  by  the  Mutual  net¬ 
work.  John  Thompson  was  the 
commentator. 

Station  PX,  a  mobile  unit 
which  has  been  in  the  service 
of  the  press  since  D-plus-seven 
day,  by  authority  of  the  war 
theater  command,  has  since  that 
time  handled  upwards  of  2,500,- 
000  words  of  traffic  and  many 
voice  program  transmissions  for 
re-broadcast  by  radio  net-works. 
■ 

Shead  Resigns 

Washington,  Sept.  6  —  Wal¬ 
ter  A.  Shead,  chief  of  the  U.  S. 
Treasury  War  Bond  press  sec¬ 
tion  has  resigned  to  re-enter  pri¬ 
vate  business.  Mr.  Shead  was 
associated  with  Indiana  news¬ 
papers,  and  in  public  relations 
work,  Devore  joining  the  Treas¬ 
ury  staff  three  years  ago.  His 
successor  is  S.  George  Little, 
on  leave  as  president  of  General 
Features  Corporation.  New  York 
(E&P,  Aug.  26,  p.  24). 


FALL  RIVER 

A  “Must**  Market  in  Your 
Sales  Pattern  for  New  England 


JAMESTOWN 

POST-JOURNAL! 


Photo  Courtesy  Har-Lee  Mfg.  Co. 

Effective  Buying  Income  Doubled  Since  1940! 

Huge  garment  shopi,  rubber  fabricating  and  giant 
plants  contribute  a  diversification  to  this  highly  industrialized 
market,  in  the  heart  of  New  England.  A  compact,  progres¬ 
sive  market  completely  covered  by  one  newspaper. 

FALL  RIVER  HERALD  NEWS 

Fall  River,  Massachusetts 

July  Average  35,665  net  paid  (A.B.C.) 

Represented  Netionelly  by  KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

New  York,  Phuadelphie,  Chicego,  Detroit.  Boston.  Atlente,  Sen  Frenclico 
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L-267  is  a  WPB  Limitation  Order 
primarily  assuring  adequate  sup¬ 
plies  to  our  Armed  Forces.  It 
recognizes  certain  civilian  groups 
as  essential — because  they  are  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  war  effort  or  to  the 
maintenance  of  civilian  economy 
and  morale. 


You  can  utilize  your  perference 
rating  right  now — for  the  purchase 
of  new  replacement  GRAFLEX- 
made  Cameras  and  equipment. 
Among  the  items  immediately  avail¬ 
able  are  most  of  those  necessary  to 
carrying  on  your  business.  Consult 
your  GRAFLEX  Dealer  for  avail¬ 
ability  information.  ■> 


•  Do  you  know  about  the  GRA¬ 
FLEX  reNEWal  Plan?  Here’s 
how  it  works.  Your  GRAFLEX 
Dealer  will  send  your  GRAFLEX- 
made  Camera  to  us  here  at  the 
factory  for  a  thorough  check-up. 
An  estimate  of  cost  will  then  be 
sent  for  your  approvaL  With 
the  word  to  go  ahead,  our  expert 
craftsmen  will  go  to  work  re¬ 


building  your  camera.  It  comes 
back  to  you  in  top  picture-tak¬ 
ing  condition,  ready  for  service, 
bt^ng-our  stamp  of  approval — 
the  GRAFLEX  Gold  Seal. 

See  your  GRAFLEX  Dealer 

THE  FOLMER  GRAFLEX  COR¬ 
PORATION,  ROCHESTER  8, 
N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


gets  sreat  pictures 


VISIT  <;RAFLEX  information  CFJSTE3IS  f«r  aU  GRAFLEX  OMr*,  at  SO  Raekefaller  Plaaa,  N«w  Yark  20,  N.  aod  3045  WlUkire  BFrd.,  L—  Aii«elaa 
5,  Calif.  When  In  New  York  be  iHire  la  Ma  the  GRAFLEX  eakibit,  **PAalaf rapAy  at  Wmy*  la  tka  Ma»eaai  af  Saianca  and  ladaatry,  Radia  City. 
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Press,  Movies 


dividual  donation  was  6,820 
pounds. 

With  progress  stories  appear¬ 
ing  daily  in  the  Minneapolis 
Daily  Times,  Morning  Tribune 
and  Star  Journal,  the  theater  in¬ 
dustry  here  offered  a  free  ticket 
to  a  motion  picture  theater  to 
11  1  every  boy  and  girl  under  12  who 

tJoUect  1.496,190  Pounds,  brought  in  at  least  50  pounds  of 
RoonivA  t;-i  paper  to  any  school  depot.  The 

Meceivo  Theerter  Tickets  who  brought  the  most 

Minneapolis,  Sept  5— An  ex-  ^  each  school  won  a  one- 

nple  of  inter-industry  coopera-  ®  neighborhood  or 

)n,  bringing  widespread  oraise  *°oP  theater. 


Minneapolis  Guild 

1  1  ..-1  that  under  the  WLB  directisfl 

Pleads  Its  Cose  there  is  no  way  out  for  a  meoM 

Minneapolis  «?Pnt  S  _  Thi.  dissents  from  guild  poM 

Labor  Boarf  thaJ  maSHtena^ce  ^Dublishw 
of  membership  does  not  infringe  ’ ,  .  , ,  ,  . 

freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  .  public  should  know  that 

Guild  also  safeguards  the  right  the  escape  clause  gives  evew 
of  its  members  to  act  with  com-  ®  second  free  choice.  M 

plete  freedom  of  conscience,  the  then  he  chooses  to  stay,  that  li 
guild  declared  here  in  a  re-  *tis  busines^  and  thereafter  hU 
joinder  to  an  announcement  by  responsibility. 

-r  -  j  .  .  ,  the  Minneapolis  Star  Journal  ■ 

Newspaper  and  picture  people  and  Tribune  Company  of  intent  ITai-i* 

who  cooperated  in  the  drive  are  to  appeal  a  directive  by  the  *  Anaerson  xwepi 
already  talking  about  the  possi-  WLB’s  newspaper  commission  Nonis  in  Senate 
bility  of  now  joint  campaigns.  ordering  maintenance  of  mem- 

■  bership  among  the  newspapers'  Washington,  Sept.  6  —  The 

news  and  editorial  employes  death  of  former  Senator  George 
(E.  &  P.,  Sept.  2,  p.  20).  Norris  of  Nebraska,  recalled  to 

The  maintenance  of  member-  Washington  correspondents  thst 
ship  ruling  affected  the  Afin-  one  of  their  colleagues— the  late 
neapolis  Tribune,  Star  Journal  Paul  Y,  Anderson,  of  the  St. 
and  Times,  all  properties  of  the  Louis  Post  -  Dispatch  —  was  re- 
Minneapolis  Star  Journal  and  sponsible  for  extending  Norris’i 
Tribune  Company.  service  in  Congress  by  three 

The  guild’s  statement,  signed  t®>'ni8. 
by  John  J.  Biddison,  executive  The  Senator  had  decided  to  re¬ 
secretary,  was  published  by  the  tire  from  public  life  18  yean 
newspapers,  as  was  the  manage-  before  he  actually  left  Capitol 
ment’s  statement  which  pre-  Hill  and  had  dictated  a  telegram 
^  ’  ”  ■ '  ■  to  his  party’s  convention  to  that 

effect.  Anderson,  noted  as  was 
Norris  for  his  liberal  leanings, 
learned  that  fact  when  he  called 
to  visit  with  the  Senator.  He 
raced  down  the  hall  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Office  Building,  overtook  the 
telegraphic  messenger,  grabbed 
the  telegram,  and  tore  it.  The 
convention,  having  had  no  mer 

_  sage  from  the  Senator,  proceed- 

guild  pointed  this  out — that  a  ed  to  renominate  him  and  he 
man’s  ballot  is  his  own  business,  was  re-elected. 


1  waste  paper  pM's  Robertson  Wins 
n  appeal  for  1944  Broun  Award 

lange  for  free  Nathan  Robertson,  PM  Wash- 
ington  correspondent,  won  the 
®J*8ht  in  the  Heywood  Broun  Memorial 
16,190  pounds  award  for  1944,  the  American 
an  announce-  Newspaper  Guild  announced  this 
week. 

Meritorious  mention  in  the 
contest  went  to  Arnold  Beich- 
man,  PM  city  rgiorter  just  made 
city  editor,  Walter  Winchell, 

King  Features  syndicated  col¬ 
umnist,  and  Orrin  C.  Evans. 

Philadelphia  Record  reporter.  “Newspaper  management  cre- 

The  award  to  Robertson,  who  ates  the  impression  that  when 
in  elected  International  vice-  the  guild  national  convention 

president  at  large  by  the  Guild  tokes  a  position  on  a  public 
at  the  recent  convention,  was  issue,  it  has  thereby  bound  its 
given  on  the  basis  of  the  cover-  members  to  vote  accordingly, 
age  and  exposure  of  the  facts  in  Obviously  nobody  can  control 
three  stories:  the  activities  of  its  members  in  a  voting  booth, 
the  fire  insurance  lobby;  the  ’Pile  recent  convention  of  the 
Wright  Aeronautical  Corp.  in¬ 
spection  investigation,  and  the 
Elk  HlUs-Standard  Oil  negotia¬ 
tions. 

Judges  for  the  contest  were 
year,  were  Milton  Murray,  Guild  president, 

Quentin  Reynolds,  war  corre¬ 
spondent  and  magazine  writer, 
ainount  of  and  Emile  Gauvreau,  author  and 
former  newspaper  editor. 


Ziign^-two  public  and  paroch¬ 
ial  schools  cooperated  in  the 
Milage  campaign,  which  was 
devised  in  hurriedly  -  drawn 
plans  after  the  Minneapolis 
paper  salvage  total  suffered 
wusuallv  heavy  letdown 
Ji^,  setup  meant  the 

schools  had  to  maintain  their 
usi^  paper  collection  system 
during  the  vacation  period. 

But  the  returns  aside  from 
the  actual  paper  turned  in  to 
*“® .  P*Pe«’  mlUs  were  worth¬ 
while  to  the  schools,  since  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  collection,  which 
more  than  doubled  the  monthly 
average  of  these  schools  during 
the  usual  school  year. 
turned  over  in  entirety  to  them 
for  extra  school  activities  in  di¬ 
rect  ratio  to  the 
paoer  turned  in  at  each. 

^inting  out  that  bad  weather 
during  Au^  — both  intense  j  i  xr 

heat  1^  heavy  intermittent  Prepared  for  V-Doy 

‘**t®r  the  coUec-  Washington,  Sept.  5 — Wash- 
:;°P  “Ivage  author!-  ington  City  News  Service  sent 

**®JL®*‘*<1  ™®s®  facts:  a  message  to  its  printer  clients 

contribution  last  week  announcing  an  all- 
anwmg  the  13.979  children  par-  night  service  to  those  who  de- 
tictDating  was  107  pounds.  sire  to  be  informed  imm^iately 

j™®®''*®  poundage  among  in  the  event  of  surrender  by 
18,245  pounds.  Germany.  TTie  message,  it  was 
.  largest  single  contribu-  explained,  was  “precautionary” 
non  was  credited  to  twin  only.  No  extra  charge  is  to  be 
brothers,  ^o  brought  in  14,351  made  to  those  asking  for  this 
pounds.  The  next  largest  in-  protection. 


th  In  Grocery  Advertising 
Among  106  Newspapers! 


popotation 

y  ***»<  worters  at  the  core  ...  men 
"ho  atoayr  have  sood  joha  at  sood  pay. 
There  are  over  14,000  of  then  here.  a« 
Mle  at  the  parrell  an'ndow  in  peace-timr 
•  War.  Spending  money  ia 
mid  on  onr  shopping  streets. 

At  Proof  of  (ho  lasting  guatity  of  Creator 
It^Anttriet.  picS  at  ranJom  one  of 
m  ihverrMfd  plants— The  York  Ice  Mo- 
reraory  Co.  Oat  of  America’s  largest  re- 
frinerating  mad  air-conditioning  concerns. 
Pemanently  located.  Their  p^ucts  wiU 
meet  welcome  markets  in  the  fntnre  .  .  . 


h  BKH  RESPOHSIVf  MARKET 


eeTNOLPS-MTZMIALO.  lac. 

sw  Vork  Chicago  PMIadalpMa 
in  FraaeiKO  Lot  Aitgalas  OotroH 


BLOOMINGTON,  lUINOIS 

Esiabllihad  IS4« 

coll  A  Ruthman.  National  Advartiting  Rap 


Navigators  of  the  New  Horizoss 

Oceans  provide  no  barrier  and  distance  ^uls  to  hamper  the  mind  of  the  true  navigator.  By 
sea  or  by  sky,  he  is  the  joiner  of  the  near  and  hr,  the  trusted  guide  of  travdets  in  track¬ 
less  space.  Since  the  days  of  sail,  Matson  has  followed  the  navigator’s  calling,  beating  the 
ocean  track  that  has  joined  Islands  and  Mainland  in  closer  understanding.  When  war  has 
been  swept  from  this  world,  Matson  will  return  to  its  peacetime  task  of  escorting  friends 
to  pleasant,  fmaway  places.  Hawaii  and  the  fascinating  region  which  centers  about  it 
will  be  brought  within  reach  by  the  most  modem  modes  of  transportation  known  to  man. 
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KKOWS  TW£  PAanC 

MATSON  LINES  TO  HAWAII  AND  THE  SOUTH  PACIFIC 
SAMOA  •  Fill  •  NEW  ZBAI  AND 


News  Lands  in 
Reporters'  Laps 
At  N.  Y.  Airport 

By  Dwight  Bental 

Sooner  or  later  almost  any¬ 
body  who  is  somebody  climbs 
out  of  a  plane  at  New  York’s 
LaGuardia  Airport  .  .  .  and  gets 
interviewed. 

What  is  probably  the  only 
staff  of  airport  reporters  in  the 
country  makes  its  headquarters 
at  Mayor  LaGuardia's  pride  and 
joy,  and  studies  each  incoming 
plane  with  experienced  and  ap¬ 
praising  eyes.  Mr.  Big  from 
Birmingham  or  Boston  has  about 
'  as  much  chance  of  arriving  at 
the  airfield  without  attention  as 
of  getting  a  Reno  divorce  with¬ 
out  cracking  the  gossip  colunuis. 

Stcdi  oi  Four 

The  LaGuardia  staff  is  com¬ 
posed  of  three  sharp-eyed  young 
men,  and  one  sharp-eyed  not  so 
young  man,  who  hole  up  be¬ 
tween  flights  in  a  cosy  press 
quarters  provided  by  the  gener¬ 
ous  taxpayers  of  the  City  of 
New  York. 

They  are  Joseph  Greenidge, 
of  Standard  News  Service; 
Thomas  Del  Vecchio,  AP;  Ells¬ 
worth  Gelwicks,  who  takes  as- 
sigrunents  from  New  York 
'  newspapers;  and  Ellsworth  Gel- 
wick’s  pop,  Harry  Gelwicks, 
who  practically  invented  the  art 
■  of  covering  airports  and  has 
been  in  the  business  since  pilots 
flew  planes  lying  on  their 
tummies. 

When  a  plane  arrives  bearing 
an  important  personage  these 
four  tumble  out  of  their  hide¬ 
out  and  meet  the  great  man  at 
the  head  of  the  landing  ramp. 

Thus  LaGuardia  Airfield  news 
,  makes  a  three-point  landing 
I  practically  into  their  laps,  and 
its  a  bad  day  indeed  that  doesn’t 
bring  at  leait  one  story  winging 
in  on  four  motors  from  points 
north,  east,  south,  or  west. 

Covering  an  airport  is  a  sort 
of  modernized  version  of  cover¬ 
ing  the  waterfront,  declare  these 
four,  except  there’s  no  ship’s 
rail  on  which  to  pose  the  in- 
•  coming  pretties  so  that  their 
hosiery  shows  to  best  advantage. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  de¬ 
clare,  leg  art  hasn’t  really  hit 
the  airways  yet.  Most  stories 
follow  a  serious  vein,  like  what 
Dr.  Wellington  Koo  ♦hink<«  about 
po'ft-war  China,  and  such. 

Interviews  run  from  five  to 
fifteen  minutes,  and  when  this 
bunch  of  experts  gets  done  with 
a  charac’er  he  has  been  pumped. 

H<eh  point  of  a  day’s  press 
activities  at  LaGuardia  is  the 
arrival  ot^  a  Pan-American  trans- 
A*’antie  Cim'^er,  O^’v  h'^h-nri- 
ority  personages  ride  clippers, 
and  it  thev  are  free  to  talk  they 
usually  make  a  story. 

The  journalism  school  adage 
that  a  reporter  must  be  well 
prepared  for  an  interview 
‘  doesn’t  hold  here.  No  advance 
(  passenger  list  is  available. 

Names  are  released  at  arrival 
!  time,  and  while  the  passengers 
t  make  their  way  through  cus- 
«  toms  the  reporters  head  for 
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Pan-American’s  public  relations 
offices  where  a  shelf  of  Who’s 
Who  and  plenty  of  willing  as¬ 
sistance  is  available. 

Then  they  dash  back  to  meet 
their  stories  face  to  face.  It’s 
a  sort  of  impromptu  interview¬ 
ing  that  calls  for  broad  knowl¬ 
edge  and  alert  minds. 

’The  LaGuardia  crew  nukes  a 
good  team  for  this  kind  of  story. 
Joe  Greenidge  is  a  student  of 
international  affairs,  Tom  Del 
Vecchio  brings  a  wide  informa¬ 
tional  background  to  bear.  Ells¬ 
worth  Gelwicks  is  a  persistent 
and  expert  digger  after  news 
and  is  good  at  getting  new  and 
different  twists  into  a  story. 

As  for  Gelwicks.  Senior  .  .  . 
well,  he’s  a  story  all  by  himself. 

Now  nearing  his  75th  birth¬ 
day,  Mr.  Gelwicks  got  his  first 
newspaper  job  from  Charles  A. 
Dana  on  the  New  York  San,  51 
years  ago.  He  was  assigned  by 
the  Sun  to  cover  the  Borough  of 
Queens — and  discovered  he  had 
a  sort  of  news  monopoly  on 
that  sprawling  section  of  New 
York  City.  So  he  went  in  busi¬ 
ness  for  himself. 

A  courtly  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  he  wears  a  goatee,  bow 
tie,  and  carries  a  cane.  He 
covered  airport  news  as  early 
as  1922  when  two  airports  were 
established  in  his  borough,  and 
was  on  hand  to  report  some  fa¬ 
mous  flights,  including  Lind¬ 
bergh’s  take-offs  for  the  Carib¬ 
bean  and  the  Orient. 

He  was  probably  the  first  air¬ 
port  reporter  in  America. 

Regardless  of  the  time  of  day 
or  night,  at  least  one  member  of 
the  team  of  Gelwicks,  Gelwirfts, 
Senior,  Del  Vecchio,  and  Green¬ 
idge  is  on  hand  at  LaGuardia 
to  cover  an  incoming  plane 
bearing  someone  of  importance. 
But  that  doesn’t  include  ad¬ 
mirals,  WPB  executives,  and 
other  government  officials,  they 
declare.  ’They’re  under  wraps, 
and  won’t  talk. 

■ 

Thomas  Steep  Dies 

Thomas  Steep,  64,  author,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  counsel  and  former 
newspaper  correspondent,  died 
Sept.  3  at  the  Neurological  In¬ 
stitute  of  New  York.  Most  re¬ 
cently  he  was  public  relations 
counsel  for  the  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Planters’  Association  and  for  six 
years  before  that  manager  of 
the  New  York  Bureau  of  Pan 
Pacific  Press.  Until  then  for  30 
years  he  represented  various 
American  and  British  news¬ 
papers  and  news  services  in 
China,  Japan,  India.  Russia, 
Cuba  and  Mexico  and  concur¬ 
rently  published  a  book  and 
various  magazine  articles  on 
Asiatic  problems. 


Newswriter 

preferably  aome  enrineer- 
inK  backerround  for  full 
time  newswritiuK  with 
Inree  nircrnft  ni!»niifrc- 
tiirer  Weet  Essex  County, 
N.  J. 

Availability  statement 
required.  State  fullv  beck- 
(Tound  and  experience. 
Write  Box  838.  Realser- 
vice.  110  West  34th  St., 
N.  Y.  City. 


Guam  Invasion 
Covered  by  100 
Correspondents 

Washington,  Sept.  5  —  ’The 
news  and  pictorial  coverage  of 
the  Guam  campaign  ranked  with 
anything  ever  attempted  in  the 
Pacific  theater,  with  cloar  to  100 
civilian  and  service  correspond¬ 
ents,  photographers  and'  artists 
on  hand  for  the  liberation'  of  the 
United  States  possession,  a  de¬ 
layed  report  to  Marine  Corps 
Headquarters  establishes. 

Four  Marine  Corps  photogra¬ 
phers  and  a  combat  correspond¬ 
ent  were  killed  in  the  first  10 
days  of  fighting.  Two  Leather¬ 
neck  correspondents  and  a  pho>- 
tographer  were  wounded. 

27  Civilians 

The  normal  quota  of  civilian 
war  correspondents  was  swelled 
when  several  switched  from 
Saipan  to  Guam  after  Japanese 
resistance  on  the  former  island 
officially  ended.  On  D-day,  27 
accredited  civilians  were  pres¬ 
ent,  along  with  three  representa¬ 
tives  of  Yank,  and  a  small  army 
of  service  writers.  Wire  serv¬ 
ices  had  eight  men,  and  11  corre¬ 
spondents  for  individual  news¬ 
papers  or  chains  were  present. 
Three  major  photographic  agen¬ 
cies  and  two  newsreel  companies 
were  represented. 

“Pool”  stories  in  the  early 
days  of  the  campaign  were 


handled  by  Charles  Amak 
United  Press;  John  Henry,  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service^  A1 
Dopking,  Associated  Press,  and 
Percy  I'  inch,  Reuters. 

Allied  interest  in  the  Macl- 
anas’  operations  was  evidenced 
by  the  presence  of  Finch  far 
Reuters;  Wilfred  Burchett  for 
London  Daily  Express;  Jdbm 
Brennan,  Sydney  Bulletin;  Denis 
Warner,  Australian  afternoMi 
papers;  Guy  Harriott,  Sydnifg^ 
Herald. 

Copy  moved  with  satisfach 
speed.  In  addition  to  Navy  ra< 
used  by  the  “pool,”  the  Kwf' 
jalein  radio  was  available 
to  300  words.  Plane  servl( 
to  move  copy  went  into  sei 
on  D-plus-two,  or  the  third  di 

On  the  military  side,  Cai 
Ray  Henri,  PRO  for  the  ’Thi 
Marine  Division,  reported  hi 
ling  600  stories  from  his 
in  the  first  20  days.  Maji 
William  A.  Halpern,  head  ofj 
the  photo  section  of  the  ’Thii 
Amphibious  Corps,  estimai 
that  80,000  feet  of  film  was  she 
over  the  same  period,  much  di 
it  color. 

■ 

ABC  to  Meet 

’The  1944  annual  meeting  oil 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  CirculM 
tions  will  be  held  ThursdiM 
Oct.  19,  at  the  Hotel  Steve 
Chicago.  Election  of  directo 
is  the  only  business  schedule 
for  the  one-day  meeting, 
customary  ABC  luncheon  will  I 
omitted. 
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COSMETICS 


planes 


XOU  BUY  synthetic  organic  chemicals  almost 
every  time  you  huy  anything! 

For  example,  let’s  look  at  a  car.  The  weather* 
resistant  finish  is  probably  made  from  synthetic 
resins.  There's  a  plastic  interlayer  in  the  safetv 
glass.  Tetraethyl  lead  in  gasoline  keef>s  the  engine 
from  knocking.  In  winter,  an  anti*freeze  protects 
the  cooling  system.  Brakes  depend  on  hydraulic 
fluids  — and  already  you  may  have  synthetic  rub* 
her  tire*treads.  All  of  these  things  are  made  with 
synthetic  organic  chemicals  produced  by  CARBIDE 

AND  Carbon  Chemicals  Corporation. 

You'll  find  chemicals  from  this  organization  in 
the  drug  store ...  in  vitamins,  cosmetics,  antisep* 
tics,  and  aspirin.  You’ll  find  them  in  the  dry*good8 
store ...  in  ravon  and  other  kinds  of  cloth.  In  the 


furniture  store,  they  are  present  in  plywood,  and 
as  artificial  leather.  In  the  grocery  store,  the  hard* 
ware  store,  the  dry  cleaner’s  are  things  made  with 
synthetic  organic  chemicals. 

W  ithin  a  single  generation,  this  Chemicals  Cor¬ 
poration  has  developed,  and  made  available  in 
commercial  quantities,  more  than  160  difftTenl 
synthetic  organic  chemicals  . . .  and  in  collaltora- 
tion  with  other  Units  of  UCC,  is  helping  to  make 
these  and  many  other  products  more  plentiful  and 
usefuL 


Th«  $tory  of  tynthetie  organic  chemittry . . .  this  building  up 
of  chemical  compounds  from  simpler  compounds  or  their  ele¬ 
ments  ,  ,  ,  is  still  in  its  opening  chapter.  Technically-minded 
men  and  tcoiiMn  ctm  obtain  further  information  bv  uriting 
for  Booklet  J-9  “Synthetic  Organic  Chemicals.” 


BUY  UNITED  STATES  WAR  BONDS  AND  STAMPS 


Principal  Units  in  the  United  States  and  their  Products 

CHiMICALS  INDUSTRIAL  OASIS  AND  CARBIDI 

Carbide  and  Carbon  CbemicaU  Corporation  Tbe  Linds  /Ur  Prodsets  Company 
ElECTRODES,  CARBONS  AND  BATTERIES  The  Oswe! J  rUUroad  Service  Company 

National  Carbon  Company^  Ino*  The  P^eet-0*Litc  Company*  Ine« 


PLASTICS 

Ca!sc!Uc  Corporation 
Plastics  eWision  of  Carbide  and 
Carbon  ChvmicaU  Corporation 


ALLOYS  AND  MHALS 
Electro  Alctallnrslcal  Company 
Ilaynct  CtcIIlto  Company 
United  State*  Vanadlnm  Corporation 
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WPB  Grants 
L791  Tons 
On  Appeal 

Seventeen  daily  newspapers 
have  secured  extra-quota  grants 
of  newsprint  aggregating  1,791 
tons  on  appeals  before  the  War 
Production  Board  Appeals 
Board,  the  WPB  Printing  and 
Publishing  Division  has  an¬ 
nounced.  The  list  is  the  second 
covering  grants  of  extra  news¬ 
print  made  in  the  third  quarter. 

In  addition  the  adjust^  base 
tonnages  of  13  newspapers  were 
increased  by  varying  amounts, 
effective  July  1  and  thereafter, 
and  one  new  adjusted  base  ton¬ 
nage  was  established. 

The  list  of  17  newspapers  fol- 
UnvS! 

,  PAPER  T<mt 

SmH  Fmtcisct  Call  Bulletin  .  SO 

Smu  Frmncietf  Chromele . 97 

Sum  Frumciico  Excminer  . 208 

Sun  Frunciecu  Newt . 47 

Punumu  City  (FU.)  Newt  HeruU..  6* 

AUMundriu  (La.)  Town  Talk . 18 

Luke  Churiet  iLu.j  Americun  Prett  26 
Sulitknry  (ltd.)  Timet  2 

(Neb.)  Jonmul  Stuekman..  S 
Clovit  (N.  11.)  Newt  Jonmul  ....  } 

New  York  CuthuKe  Nemu  .  2 

Pkiludeipkiu  Bulletin  . 938 

Serunton  (Pa.)  Timet .  14 

Knutroille  (Turn.)  Journal . 237 

DuUut  Newt  .  94 

Newspaper  Printing  (jotp.,  B  Paso, 

Tea.  .  36 

Suit  Luke  City  Deteret  Newt .  8 


tive  to  June  21.  Pay  scales  in  the 
contract  remain  at  the  level  now 
in  effect  at  the  San  Diego  Union 
and  Tribune~Sun,  with  top  mini¬ 
mum  for  five  years’  experience 
$58.35  weekly.  Seventy-two  em¬ 
ployes  in  all  but  the  mechanical 
departments  are  covered  by  the 
Journal  contract. 

n 

Simmons  Leaves  OWI 

WASHiNcrroN,  Sept.  4  —  Boyd 
Simmons,  chief  of  the  OWI  labor 
desk,  who  Joined  the  Elmer 
Davis  staff  two  years  ago,  re¬ 
signed  today.  He  will  rejoin 
the  Detroit  News. 


Tribune  Sports  Editor 
Discusses  New  League 

Arch  Ward,  Chicago  Tribune 
sports  editor,  this  week  took  oc¬ 
casion  to  “set  the  record 
straight”  regarding  his  interest 
in  the  newly-organized  All- 
America  Football  Conference, 
which  will  begin  operation  in 
1945  in  professional  football. 

Mr.  Ward  pointed  out  in  his 
column  that  he  doesn’t  have  a 
cent  invested  in  anjf  club  in  the 
new  pro  league,  nor  does  he 
aspire  to  hold  a  league  office. 

“We  mention  these  personal 


matters,”  he  continued,  “not  be¬ 
cause  there  is  special  news  in¬ 
terest  in  them,  but  merely  to 
establish  motives  why  we  organ¬ 
ized  a  new  professional  football 
group.  ’The  sports  editor  of 
every  metropolitan  newspaper  in 
the  land  knows  that  a  new  major 
football  league  will  be  an  in¬ 
evitable  development  after  the 
war.” 

Ward  also  emphasized  that  the 
Tribune  has  an  obligation  to  the 
owners  of  teams  in  the  National 
Football  League,  with  which  the 
Tribune  has  dealt  in  staging  its 
annual  All-Star  football  game. 


*  SvppleiDCBtal  grant. 

The  following  permanent  addi¬ 
tions  to  adjusted  base  tonnages 
were  authorized  effective  with 
the  third  quarter  of  1944  and 
subsequent  quarters.  ’These  ad¬ 
justments  are  subject  to  curtail¬ 
ments  under  Order  L-240  as 
amended  from  time  to  time: 

Tonnage  Adfuttmentt 

PAPER  itt  4tii 

JucktumviUe  (Fla.) 

Timet-Union  ...  80  80  78  82 

Awfuetu  (Go.) 

Chromele .  9  8  8  8 

Chicago  Timet. ...401  412  395  417 

Portland  (Me.)  Prett 

Hrruld.Reprett  .  43  43  45  46 

Baltimore  Afro- 

American  .  17  16  18  23 

NmliunutA1ro.Amer. 

icon,  'B^tioMre.  9  10  9  7 

Wutkmften  Af^ 

Amertcam  .  6  6  8  8 

New  Vaek  PM... 259  285  236  260 

Bngine  (Ore.) 

^  RegitterAinurd  12  12 

Button  (Pa.)  Btr- 

Prett  .  38  42  40  48 

PitUkurak  Courier  67  74  71  75 

Gloke  Newt  Co., 

AmariUo,  Tea...  12  12  12  12 

Newspaper  Printing 

Otrp,  El  Paao..  14  14  14  14 

TouU  . 95$  1,002  946 

An  adjusted  base  tonnage  for 
the  third  quarter  of  700  tons  has 
been  established  for  the  Birm¬ 
ingham  (Ala.)  Post,  which  sus¬ 
pended  publication  during  the 
base  period  from  Sept  6,  1941, 
through  Dec.  22,  1941,  because  of 
a  strike. 

a 

Agree  on  Guild  Shop 

An  agreement  providing  for  a 
full  guild  shop  has  been  reached 
between  Clinton  D.  McKinnon, 
editor  and  publisher  of  San 
Diego.  Cat’s,  four  -  mon^  -  old 
daily,  the  Journal,  and  the  San 
Diego  Newspaper  Guild,  retroac¬ 
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is  in  your  post-war  plans  ? 


W HEN  the  war  is  won — when  millions 
of  automobiles  again  stream  from 
production  lines — which  new  car  will 
roll  out  of  your  dreams  and  into 
your  garage? 

You  know  right  now! 

For  the  job  of  getting  cars  on  the 
road  again  will  leave  no  time  for  new 
models.  No  time  for  sleek  new  lines 
to  affect  your  choice.  Little,  if  any, 
for  mechanical  improvements. 

The  most  important  feature  of 
your  first  new  car  after  victory  will 
be  the  familiar  name  on  the  wheel- 
caps!  You’ll  choose  by  brand. 


Those  which  yoxir  customers  will 
welcome  most  warmly — buy  first 
and  continue  to  buy — will  be  prod¬ 
ucts  bearing  familiar  brand  names 
and  trade  marks  Which  they  trusted 
in  the  past. 

These  are  old  friends — firiends  we 
all  have  chosen  freely — firiends  to 
whom  we  will  gladly  give  our  loyalty 
again! 

When  that  day  comes,  hvmdreds  of  STERLING  DRUG  INC. 

items  of  drug  store  merchandise  now  MAKf:;s  or 

merely  trickling  to  civilians — or  now  lAvn  asp^un  •  pmuips*  miu  op  macnssa 

denied  to  them  entirely — will  start  MOuisHAVMSCRtAM'OitiYON'STOOTMPowocs 
to  return  in  a  flood.  Bramtt  lib*  p*op/*  fcov*  luanmd  lo  Irvtl 

Ont  of  a  Mtries  of  admtistmmlx  now  appotrmt  in  Druf  Trad*  PiMicwtiotu 


You’ll  read  that  name  on  the  shin¬ 
ing  metal,  and  you’ll  think — 

"This  is  the  car  that  saw  me 
through.  This  is  the  car  that  stretched 
my  gasoline  ration.  This  is  the  car 
that  stood  up  and  kept  going  when 
the  going  was  tough.  This  is  my  car 
—the  brand  I  know  and  trusf.* 


Norway  Press 
Remains  Active 
Underground 

Press  representatives  of  the 
Norwegian  government,  head¬ 
quartered  in  London,  recently 
reported  that  as  many  news¬ 
papers  are  being  published  in 
occupied-Norway  today  as  ex¬ 
isted  in  Norway  before  the  oc¬ 
cupation.  As  a  result  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  people  receive  all  im¬ 
portant  war  news  within  a  few 
hours  after  conununiques  are  is¬ 
sued,  despite  harsh  German  cen¬ 
sorship.  The  clandestine  press 
is  also  helping  to  prepare  the 
people  for  the  day  of  liberation, 
and  for  post-war  reconstruc¬ 
tion. 

A  few  of  the  underground 
newspapers  are  distribute  na¬ 
tionally,  but  most  have  only 
local  circulations,  varying  from 
200  copies  to  several  thousand. 
All  maintain  high  standards  of 
accuracy  and  reliability.  Most 
appear  regularly — daily,  weekly, 
or  several  times  each  week; 
others  are  published  only  at  ir¬ 
regular  intervals  to  make  it 
more  difficult  for  the  Germans  to 
track  them  down. 

A  Few  Printed 

A  few  of  the  papers  are  print¬ 
ed  and  well  illustrated — to  the 
great  annoyance  of  the  Nazis — 
but  most  are  mimeographed. 
Those  which  are  typed  usually 
carry  a  note  urging  each  reader 
to  reproduce  additional  copies 
for  further  distribution.  T^us 
total  circulation  sometimes  runs 
very  high. 

When  the  papers  come  off  the 
“presses"  shadowy  figures  hurry 
out  into  the  night  to  distribute 
them.  Copies  are  slipped  into 
letter-boxes  and  under  doors — 
even  at  Nazi  headquarters.  A 
bundle  of  the  papers  is  also 
likely  to  be  smuggled  aboard  a 
coastal  steamer;  another  may  be 
hidden  beneath  the  coal  of  an 
engine  tender.  By  a  thousand 
means  the  paper  is  distributed 
to  eager  readers.  Nearly  all 
Norwegians  "subscribe”  to  some 
such  publication  and  receive  it 
regularly. 

When  underground  newspapers 
first  appeared  many  were  cir¬ 
culated  through  the  regular 
malls,  but  censorship  soon  was 
intensified  to  the  point  where 
such  distribution  became  impos¬ 
sible.  Ingenious  editors  then 
mailed  their  publications  in  en¬ 


velopes  of  the  “Deutsche  Wehr- 
macht”  —  but  after  a  time  the 
ruse  was  discovered. 

The  Germans  are  well  aware 
that  the  underground  press  con¬ 
stitutes  a  grave  threat.  The  Ges¬ 
tapo  has  established  a  special 
department  to  combat  it.  But 
Norwegian  patriots  have  man¬ 
aged  to  minimize  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  every  German  repressive 
measure  by  inventing  new  and 
ever  more  ingenious  evasions. 

Two  years  ago,  for  example, 
the  Germans  decreed  that  any¬ 
one  convicted  of  receiving  an 
illegal  paper  without  notifying 
the  police  would  be  executed. 
It  became  common  then  for 
newspaper  readers  to  carry  fa¬ 
vorite  publications  in  an  en¬ 
velope  addressed  to  the  police. 
If  apprehended  they  could  pre¬ 
tend  they  were  at  the  point  of 
mailing  it 

At  various  times  the  Germans 
have  sought  to  confuse  the  Home 
Front  by  issuing  faked  under¬ 
ground  newspapers  carrying 
false  instructions  and  informa¬ 
tion.  But  they  ha^e  been  done 
so  ineptly  that  they  have  failed 
to  mislead  anyone. 

The  clandestine  press  has  not 
been  maintained  without  cost. 
Many  editors,  reporters,  and  dis¬ 
tributors  have  been  imnrisoned 
and  tortured;  some  have  been 
executed.  But  the  papers  con¬ 
tinue  to  appear  without  interrup¬ 
tion.  Reserve  staffs  are  con¬ 
stantly  ready  to  replace  those 
who  may  be  caught. 

■ 

Kiwcmis  To  Award 
Newspaper  Citations 

Kiwanis  Clubs  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada  will 
again  observe  National  News¬ 
paper  Week,  Oct.  1-8,  this  time, 
in  addition  to  holding  special 
meetings,  by  presenting  news¬ 
papers  in  each  club’s  community 
with  Certificates  of  Citation. 

The  certificates  will  bear  the 
newspaper’s  name  and  a  brief 
outline  of  what  the  press  has 
accomplished  since  Pearl  Harbor. 
Their  purpose,  according  to  O.  E. 
Peterson,  secretary,  Kiwanis  In¬ 
ternational,  is  to  pay  "sincere 
tribute  to  the  daily  and  weekly 
press  for  its  wholehearted  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  Allied  war  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.” 

Recognition  is  also  being  ex¬ 
tended  by  Kiwanis  through  the 
certificates  for  “the  magnificent 
job  the  Fourth  Estate  has  done 
on  the  homefront” 
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Theta  Sigma 
Phi  Grants  3 
Scholarships 

For  the  first  time  Theta  Sigma 
Phi,  the  women’s  national  pro¬ 
fessional  and  honorary  journal¬ 
ism  fraternity,  has  awarded 
three  journalism  scholarships. 
One.  a  $200  gift  scholarship  for 
graduate  work,  was  presented  to 
Mtss  Virginia  Carl,  Woodburn, 
Ore.,  and  the  others,  both  $150 
loans  for  undergraduate  work, 
were  awarded  to  Miss  Harriet  L. 
Schilling,  Minneapolis,  and  Miss 
Patricia  Perry,  Butte,  Mont. 

A  scholarship  fund,  set  up  by 
the  fraternity  last  year,  made 
possible  these  awards  and  it  is 
Theta  Sigma  Phi’s  plan  to  make 
similar  awards  annually.  Selec¬ 
tions  were  made  upon  the  basis 
of  academic  standing,  need  and 
probable  success  of  the  appli¬ 
cants  made  eligible  by  their 
membership  in  one  of  the  organ¬ 
ization’s  42  student  chapters. 

Miss  Carl,  a  1944  graduate  of 
Oregon  State  College  where  she 
held  numerous  editorial  posi¬ 
tions  on  the  college  newspaper, 
annual  and  literary  magazine, 
also  received  a  scholarship  and 
assistantship  at  Northwestern 
University  for  graduate  work  in 
journalism.  Miss  Perry,  a  senior 
this  fall  at  Montana  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  is  associate  editor  of  the 
student  paper,  and  Miss  Schill¬ 


ing,  a  senior  in  the  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  is  a  staff  member  of 
Minnesota  Daily  and  has  done 
much  advertising  research. 

Members  of  the  fraternity’s 
national  scholarship  committee 
responsible  for  the  awards  are; 
Mary  Farmer  Stemple,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Ind.,  chairman;  IsaM 
Hatton  Simmons.  Vero  Beach, 
Fla.;  Louise  Denny,  Los  An¬ 
geles;  Frances  MacDonald,  Glen¬ 
coe.  Ill.;  Helen  Jo  Scott  Mann, 
Oxford,  O.;  Naomi  Osborne, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Jo  Cald¬ 
well  Meyer,  Beaumont,  Tex. 

■ 

Science  Writers  Meet 
In  Cleveland  Sept.  15 

“Joint  Responsibilities  of  Sci¬ 
ence  and  the  American  Press  in 
the  Post-War  World”  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  symposium  to  be  held 
in  connection  with  the  10th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Science  Writers  meet¬ 
ing  at  Hotel  Statler,  Cleveland, 
Sept.  15,  at  the  time  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science  convenes 
in  that  city. 

Speakers  will  be  Louis  B. 
Seltzer,  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
Press;  Martin  J.  Porter,  editor 
of  American  Weekly;  Dr.  Morris 
Fishbein,  editor  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  Journal; 
and  George  E.  Pendray,  assistant 
to  the  president,  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co. 


Last  year  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Real  Estate 
Boards  sponsored  a  competi¬ 
tion  for  newspaper  real  es¬ 
tate  pages  best  calculated  to 
serve  readers  and  the  community 
as  a  whole.  The  Houston  Post 
was  awarded  first  In  Its  classifi¬ 
cation  of  cities. 

Such  thorough  handling  of  the 
many  family  interests  has  made 
the  Post  a  family-read  newspa¬ 
per,  even  though  a  morning 
paper. 

Another  reason  why  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Market  is  different  in  morn¬ 
ing  paper  readership  is  transpor¬ 
tation.  The  trip  to  work  is  not 
paper-reading  iength  so  the 
morning  paper  is  read  at  home 
— instead  of  ending  up  as  waste 
paper  in  a  downtown  bus. 

I.ocai  business  men  who  must 
reach  the  family  as  a  eroon  take 
advantage  of  Post  readership. 
More  and  more  national  adver¬ 
tisers  are  realizing  Houston  is 
different — advertise  in  The  Morn¬ 
ing  Post. 


94.6% 

DOOR  DELIVERED 
OR  MAILED 


Decentralisation  Fovors 
Houston  •  •  • 

As  faster  transportation  Inavltably 
brings  dtcantralixation  of  Industry, 
Houston  will  ramain  In  "tha  kiDfl 
row."  It  Inhoriti  a  tramandoui  dl- 
varrity  of  natural  ratourcat  just  ai 
v!*«l  in  naaca  as  In  war.  Staady  da- 
valopmant  has  alraady  tnada  Houston 
tha  larqast  markat  in  tha  South. 

Sat  startad  In  this  naw  MILLION 
MARKET  nowl 
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When  the  curtain  goes  up  on  the  approaching 
post-war  era.  Federal  does  not  propose  to  per¬ 
form  sleight-of-hand  in  producing  a  startling  fan¬ 
tasia  in  broadcast  equipment. 
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DOLLARS  AND  V-DAY 

CASE  AFTER  CASE  refutes  the  charge 
that  "counting  rooms  control  the  news¬ 
paper."  Our  newest  evidence  comes  from 
Shamokin,  Pa. 

The  New$-Ditpatch  there  is  sitting  on  a 
V-day  supplement.  It  will  be  distributed 
the  day  Germany  surrenders.  Advertising 
for  it  has  been  consistently  rejected. 

"We  feel  strongly,"  says  Karl  A.  Hoff¬ 
man,  advertising  manager,  "that  V-day  will 
have  been  achieved  at  so  frightful  a  cost 
In  dead  and  wounded  that  It  is  an  occasion 
utterly  unsuited  to  any  commercial  promo¬ 
tion  for  a  special  edition.  Our  local  staff 
and  national  representatives  have  been 
instructed  to  do  nothing  that  might  in  any 
way  indicate  that  we  seek  profit  from  all 
that  V-day  will  mean." 

Unsolicited  V-day  advertisements  will  be 
accepted  for  the  regular  news  section,  Mr. 
Hoffman  says,  "provided  the  news  depart¬ 
ment  has  space  available."  But  the  WPB 
ruling  that  extra  new^rint  will  not  be 
allowed  for  Victory  editions  will  cut  space, 
for  on  V-day  the  news  department  will 
have  special  local  coverage,  too. 

Instead  of  extra  revenue,  the  Shamokin 
supplement  has  an  honor  role  of  regional 
dead,  a  full-page  editorial  by  Publisher 
Robert  E.  Malick,  war  pictures,  a  special 
cover,  a  chronology  of  World  War  H — and 
ten  pages  written  by  the  local  clergy,  the 
Chamber  of  Conunerce,  and  others.  liiese 
groups  expressed  themselves  as  they  chose, 
without  cost  It  is  truly  Shamokin’s  paper 
that  day — and  victory’s. 

Similar  decisions  were  probably  made  in 
many  ofiSces.  There  is  something  fine 
about  it  It  is  not  the  dollar  sign  rampant 
on  a  counting  room  door,  but  an  aspect  of 
the  professional  type  of  mind. 

There  are  other  aspects,  too.  Exhaustive 
checking  of  facts  and  sources  are  as  in¬ 
herent  in  newspaper  procedure  as  the 
checking  of  causes  and  charts  in  medicine. 
But  more  than  the  checking  of  fact,  jour¬ 
nalism  has  its  professional  discipline  in 
complete  authenticity  of  opinion.  "What 
an  editor  is  in  a  position  to  prove  convinc¬ 
ingly,"  said  the  late  Eric  Allen  of  Oregon, 
"he  is  not  tempted  to  deny  or  ignore."  Nor 
will  he  weasel-word  the  punch  out  of  it. 

Editorial  courage  has  professional  qual¬ 
ity  when  it  knows  exactly  what  It  is  talk¬ 
ing  about  Newspaper  fortitude  that  is 
96-point  bold  in  tone  but  agate  lightface  in 
intellectual  vagueness  would  better  be  a 
bit  scared.  It  is  not  professional  in  stature, 
and  few  editors  today  are  guilty  of  it 

The  lawyer’s  mind  is  analytical.  He 
breaks  each  problem  into  its  legal  essen¬ 
tials.  Authorities  are  located  swiftly,  and 
the  weight  of  each  authority  is  known. 
Ambiguities  are  avoided,  equity  sought 

Precisely  so  do  superior  newspaper  men 
and  women  add  cubits  to  journalism’s  pro¬ 
fessional  measure.  Sure  of  their  facts, 
lucid  and  interesting,  they  are  more  than 
accurate  and  facile: 

By  professional  habit  they  cut  through 
to  the  bases  of  each  problem — political, 
economic,  journalistic.  ’They  are  scrupu¬ 
lously  aware — rigidly  critical— of  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  their  own  opinion,  and  of  the 
reasons  for  the  opinion  of  others.  Equipped 
to  get  background  quickly  and  adequately. 


For  what  nation  is  there  so  great,  who  hath 
God  so  nigh  nnto  them,  as  the  Lord  our  God  is 
in  all  things  that  we  c^I  upon  Him  for? 

— Deuteronomy  IV:  7. 


they  are  familiar  also  with  the  soundest 
thought  of  their  own  time — and  with  the 
equipment  of  those  who  are  writing  it. 

’They  are  intolerant  of  irresponsible 
work,  repelled  by  the  cheap  and  expedient. 
They  have  built  a  profession  because  they 
have  decent  instincts  and  teachable  minds, 
and  because  they  think  straight  from  the 
basis  of  painstaking,  socially-conscious  in¬ 
quiry. 

What  we  ne^  is  machinery  to  establish 
these  facts.  An  ofiScial,  universally  recog¬ 
nized  committee,  perhaps,  to  adjudicate 
questions  of  professional  status. 

THEY  WHO  SEE  SUCCEED 

THOUGH  the  cessation  of  the  war  will 

have  an  explosive  quality  blasting 
ordinarily  calm  and  law-abiding  persons 
into  wild,  thronging  mobs,  actually  peace 
will  not  come  with  this  superficial  sudden¬ 
ness.  Already  it  is  creeping  into  the  world, 
expressing  itself  in,  among  other  things, 
post-war  plans.  And,  months  after  the 
armistice  it  will  still  be  seeping  into  the 
world,  for  peace,  like  war,  does  not  and 
cannot  come  abruptly. 

Peace,  too,  cannot  be  waged  with  success 
without  preparation,  and  for  that  reason  it 
is  particularly  admirable  that  by  and  large 
advertisers  have  recognized  this  fact  and 
are  taking  specific  action  in  view  of  it. 

That  many  industrial  advertisers  have 
recognized  the  importance  of  public  under¬ 
standing  and  therefore  public  cooperation 
in  the  realization  of  their  dream  of  con¬ 
tinued  capacity  production  is  indicated  in 
the  recent  Bureau  of  Advertising  survey 
of  plant-city  advertising. 

It  is  imlikely  that  those  who  have  util¬ 
ized  successfully  such  local  public  relations 
advertising  in  prosecuting  their  production 
battles  will  ignore  it  after  the  war.  It  is 
likely,  however,  that  those  who  were  short¬ 
sighted  during  the  war  will  not  by  them¬ 
selves  correct  their  affliction  at  its  close. 

On  these  tag-enders  the  newspapers  have 
a  job  to  do,  for  otherwise  they  can  ma¬ 
terially  retard  the  success  of  progressive 
plans  and  limit  the  degree  of  prosperity. 

With  its  thoroughgoing  presentation  the 
Bureau  has  provided  newspapers  with 
reinforcements  of  facts  and  bona  fide  plant- 
city  campaign  success  stories. 

For  newspapers  themselves,  selling  such 
campaigns  will  mean  additional  income, 
but  more  than  that  it  will  mean  reaffirma¬ 
tion  of  their  aim  of  service. 


■  DITOt 


STUDY  THE  PRESENT 

BOTH  radio  and  movie  industries  have 
encouraged  schools  to  use  their  ser¬ 
vices — and  to  teach  students  efficient  ways 
to  do  so.  Mental  habits  formed  at  school 
continue  and  mature. 

Now  the  educational  value  of  the  news¬ 
paper  is  obvious  and  marked.  And  re¬ 
cently  the  North  Carolina  State  Press 
Association  took  note  that  "no  directed 
emphasis  is  being  given  the  importance  of 
regular  reading  of  newspapers  by  young 
people,”  and  moved  forthrightly  to  do 
something  about  it. 

Dr.  John  Norman,  a  history  teacher,  told 
us  of  a  high  school  student  whose  IQ  was 
so  extraordinary  that  his  teachers  called 
him  in.  He  might  have  a  pedagogical 
secret  weapon  they  could  use. 

"How  do  you  budget  your  time  to  read 
so  many  books?"  he  was  asked. 

“I  read,”  he  said,  round-eyed,  "very  few 
books.  So  much  is  going  on  that  isn’t  in 
them.  I  guess  it’s  just  that  I  read  news¬ 
papers  daily  froin  cover  to  cover.” 

Not  many  youngsters  know  how  to  read 
that  productively.  Nor  all  of  their  parents. 
Yet  the  reading  matter  is  there.  And  skill¬ 
ful  reading  is  something  to  learn  and  a 
habit  to  form.  Reading  habits  that  are  not 
formed  by  the  time  one  is  30  are  probably 
never  formed  at  all. 

Two  weeks  after  the  Panay  incident,  a 
college  teacher  in  Missouri  assigned  a 
freshman  to  write  a  theme  on  it  But  the 
freshman  had  never  heard  of  the  Panay 
and  had  no  idea  the  United  States  had 
either  gimboats  or  soldiers  in  the  Orient 
What  on  earth  were  they  doing  there? 
Certainly  in  these  times  of  shifting  govern¬ 
ments,  clashing  ideas  and  armies,  and  the 
re-making  of  maps,  ways  of  life  and  eco¬ 
nomic  theories,  a  regular  reading  of  news¬ 
papers  would  unfold  a  record  of  historical 
value  and  present  understanding.  Local 
communities,  moreover,  which  are  the  im¬ 
mediate  scene  of  democracy  for  most  of  us 
most  of  the  time,  cannot  possibly  be  com¬ 
prehended  except  through  the  newspaper. 

Journalism  schools  have  long  taught 
newspaper  reading  and  analysis.  But  such 
attention-habits  should  be  directed  earlier 
and  universally. 

So  the  North  Carolina  publishers  went 
on  record  “as  being  interested  in  further¬ 
ing  the  educational  projects  through  news¬ 
paper  reading  of  all  public  school,  private 
school  and  college  students  within  the 
state  of  North  Carolina.”  Julian  Miller, 
Charlotte  Observer  and  new  president  of 
the  Association,  named  a  committee  to  co¬ 
operate  with  schools  on  a  program. 

“’The  past  is  prologue;  study  the  past,” 
admonishes  an  inscription  on  ^e  Archives 
Building  in  Washington.  It  is  well  enough. 
But  the  present  is  the  arena  across  which 
the  future  struggles  to  the  past  Study  the 
present,  too. 

As  E.  &  P.  remarked  on  May  27  (p.  50), 
history  becomes  real  and  truly  understand¬ 
able  only  when  the  present  is  compre¬ 
hended,  scene  by  scene,  with  fiesh-and- 
blood  people  in  the  roles.  ’Then  the  past 
vibrates  in  it 

’There  is  educational  value  and  journal¬ 
istic  wisdom  in  the  North  Carolina  action. 
And  for  more  states  than  North  Carolina. 

A  PUILISHIR  for  Se|»«M>bM>  9.  1*44 
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MENTION 


L.  P.  ROY,  editorial  writer 

Quebec  L'Action  Catholique, 
has  been  appointed  editor  of  the 
newspaper,  in  succession  to 
^GENE  L’Heuheux,  who  re¬ 
signed  some  months  ago. 

H.  D.  MacCloughan  recently 
sold  his  Solomon  (Kan.)  Trib¬ 
une  and  purchased  the  Danville 
(Pa.)  Newt. 

M.  R.  Graham,  son  of  the 
owner  of  the  Devils  Lake 
(N.  D.)  Journal,  has  become 
p(k>lisher,  with  R.  L.  Dushinske 
as  news  editor  and  W.  H. 
Brecken,  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent. 

Emery  A.  Odell,  publisher 
and  editor  of  the  Monroe  ( Wis. ) 
Times,  has  returned  to  his  home 
following  an  operation  for  eye- 
trouble  at  Wilmer  Eye  Clinic, 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital.  Balti¬ 
more. 

John  Stone,  formerly  editor 
of  the  Harlingen  (Tex.)  Valley 
Morning  Star,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  U.P.  bureau  manager  at 
New  Orleans. 

James  Bateman,  for  two  years 
a  member  of  the  news  staff  of 
the  Burlington  (N.  C.)  Times 
and  News,  has  resigned  to  be 
editor  of  the  Jackson  (N.  C.) 
News,  a  position  he  held  before 
going  to  Burlington. 

Einar  O.  Hammer,  publisher 
of  the  Lone  Rock  ( Wis. )  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  been  appointed  editor 
of  the  Wisconsin  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  to  succeed 
Bronte  Leicht,  of  Madison,  who 
resigned  to  accept  an  informa¬ 
tion  specialist  position  with  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

CI.ARENCE  Griffin,  editor  of 
the  Forest  City  (N.  C.)  CoTtrfcr, 
has  been  elected  president  of 
a  new  county  historical  associa¬ 
tion  in  his  home  county. 

Publisher  Walter  H.  Annen- 
BiRO  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
is  being  congratulated  on  the 
advent  this  week  of  his  latest 
magazine  venture,  a  monthly 
publication  known  as  "Seven- 
^a,”  addressed  primarily  to 
high  school  girls. 


In  The  Business  Office 


dan  M.  BOWMAR.  Lexington 

(Ky.)  Herald  and  Leader  pro- 
JMtion  manager  eight  years  and 
former  secretary  of  the  National 
Promotion  Assn.,  has  resigned 
to  become  advertising  and  busi¬ 
ng  manager  of  the  Blood- 
Worse,  turf  magazine  published 
oy  the  American  Thoroughbred 
Breeders  Assn.  He  will  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Edwards  Templin, 
former  city  editor  of  the  Herald. 

Charles  Gordon  Ream  has 
oeen  appointed  circulation  man¬ 
ner  of  the  Mt.  Clemens  (Mich.) 
Mwitor-Leader.  From  1926  to 
1837  he  was  assistant  circulation 
®«nager  of  the  Muskegon  Chron¬ 
icle,  later  transfering  to  the 
Drond  Rapi^  Herald  for  five 
*nd  one-half  years.  For  the  past 
f**r  and  a  half  he  has  been  in 
foe  personnel  department  of  the 


Grand  Rapids  Stamping  Division 
of  General  Motors  Corp. 

John  W.  Gallivan,  promotion 
manager.  Soil  Lake  City  Trib¬ 
une  and  Telegram,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  a  member  of  the  Salt 
Lake  City  Community  Chest 
“Victory  Committee.” 

Marion  E.  Welborn,  advertis¬ 
ing  consultant  for  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  has  resigned  to  es¬ 
tablish  his  own  advertising 
agency,  Marion  E.  Welborn  & 
Associates,  Ltd.,  in  Los  Angeles. 

William  Dover,  manager  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  busi¬ 
ness  and  market  research  divi¬ 
sion,  is  recuperating  from  an 
operation  resulting  from  an  in¬ 
jury  sustained  recently. 

George  R.  Schmidt,  head  of 
the  Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  News- 
Journal  advertising  department 
since  1937,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  the  advertising  pro¬ 
motion  department.  After  ad¬ 
vertising  experience  with  a 
grocery  chain  and  a  realty  com¬ 
pany,  he  joined  the  News-Jour¬ 
nal  in  1927  as  assistant  to  the 
advertising  director. 

Hugh  E.  Ryan,  formerly  with 
the  War  Finance  Committee, 
U.  S.  Treasury,  San  Francisco, 
has  joined  Roy  M.  McDonald  & 
Co.,  Publishers’  Representatives. 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 

Richard  E.  Weiss  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  of 
the  Easy  Washing  Machine 
Corp.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  He  was 
at  one  time  promotion  manager 
for  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Sunday  American. 

Kenneth  W.  Moody,  formerly 
of  the  Mt.  Clemens  (Mich.) 
Monitor,  has  been  named  cir¬ 
culation  manager  of  the  Pough¬ 
keepsie  (N.  Y.)  New  Yorker. 

Harry  L.  Hawkins,  national 
advertising  manager  for  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  has  been 
advised  officially  that  his  son. 
Staff  Sergeant  Philip  D.  Haw¬ 
kins,  19,  an  aerial  gunner  with 
the  15th  Air  Force,  has  been 
missing  in  action  since  Aug.  18. 

Maurice  G.  Mathews,  for  the 
past  five  years  a  circulator  with 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  has 
joined  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press  as  country  circu¬ 
lation  manager. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms] 


ARNOLD  BEICHMAN,  formerly 

a  city  staff  reporter  for  the 
New  York  newspaper  PM,  has 
been  named  city  editor  of  that 
paper,  replacing  George  McIn¬ 
tyre,  who  resigned.  Before  join¬ 
ing  PM,  Mr.  Beichman  was  on 
the  staff  of  the  Long  Island 
Newsday.  Mr.  McIntyre  has  in¬ 
dicated  no  plans  for  the  future 
as  yet. 

Hal  Brown,  formerly  of  the 
Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times,  be¬ 
came  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Mobile  ( Ala. )  Register  Sept.  4. 

Jane  Barton,  editor  in  the 
Nashville  AP  bureau  for  the 
last  year  and  a  half,  accepted 
a  position  Sept.  4  with  the  U.P. 
Bureau  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Miss 
Barton  was  formerly  a  reporter 
on  the  Knoxville  CTenn.)  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Frank  Ahlcren,  editor,  Mal¬ 
colm  Adams,  city  editor,  and 
well-known  rivermen  joined  in 
paying  tribute  Aug.  25  to  Joe 
Curtis,  river  editor  of  the  Mem¬ 
phis  (Venn.)  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal  on  the  occasion  of  his  74th 
birthday  dinner.  Maj.  V.  M. 
Culver,  former  member  of  the 
Commercial  Appeal  editorial 
staff,  who  was  retired  recently 
from  the  Army  after  losing  a  leg 
fighting  the  Japs,  is  now  archi¬ 
vist  for  University  of  Hawaii. 
He  made  his  home  in  Hawaii 
several  years  before  the  Pearl 
Harbor  attack. 

Rena  Glaudy,  formerly  of  the 
Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Salt 
Lake  City  Telegram  as  a  re¬ 
porter  and  feature  writer.  Mar¬ 
jorie  Towler  has  resigned  from 
the  Telegram  to  go  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Glen  C.  H.  Perry,  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Sun  since  1937,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  director  of  the 
public  relations  department  of 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

Gladys  Voorhis,  feature 
writer  for  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Deseret  News,  and  formerly  so¬ 
ciety  staff  writer  for  the  Salt 
Lake  Tribune,  has  resigned  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  post  at  El  Centro,  Cal. 

(Continued  on  page  38) 


^5iir  troops  ore  moving 
fast — ^Are  your  maps  keep¬ 
ing  pace?  Newspapers  with 
PM  Mop  Service  ore  scoop¬ 
ing  the  field.  Leom  why — 
Wire  for  terms  and  details. 

THE  REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 
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“The  finest 
controversial 
feature  we 
run  on  the 
sports  page” 


So  writes  famed  sports  editor 
Jack  Troy  of  The  Atlanta 
Constitution,  an  original 
Williamson  subscriber,  ac¬ 
knowledging  his  paper’s  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  this  feature  for 
the  12  th  successive  season. 
The  consistency  with  which 
old  clients  renew,  and  the 
celerity  with  which  new  ones 
sign  up,  are  tributes  to  the 
soundness  of  a  selecting  sys¬ 
tem  that  has  averaged  90% 
accuracy  in  calling  the  turn 
on  24,947  football  games. 

First  release  will  come  in 
mid-September.  Orders  have 
already  been  placed  by 

.VUanta  CofMUtotloa 
Austin  Amerlean-Htatcwnan 
Batuo  B«ace  State  Ttmtu 
Boatun  Globe 
Durhan  HeraldJSun 
Duncan  Okla.  Banner 
El  Paao  HeraM-Foat 
FL  Wayne  Jonnial  OaaeMe 
Harllnzen  VaUcy  Star 
Houston  Fnea 
Idaho  Falls  Poet-Baclster 
Lake  Charles  .Imericaa  Press 
Ijuedo  nmes 
Lincoln  Journal 
Lonlsrllle  tlnies  • 

Memphis  Press  Scimitar 
Nashville  Banner 
Philadelphia  Record 
Portland  Oreroalan 
St.  Louis  Star-Ttmes 
Tulsa  Tribune 
Winston-Salem  Journal 

For  samples  and  terms,  please 
write— or  wire,  collect  to 


FE  ATU  R  E 
SYNDICATE 


2?0  EAST  42no  street 
NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y. 
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Raymond  J.  Stover,  managing 
editor  of  the  El  Paso  (Tex.) 
Times,  has  resigned  to  become 
associated  with  OWI  in  New 
York.  He  has  been  managing 
editor  of  the  Times  for  four 
years  and  with  the  paper  since 
1»27. 

Sarah  Ellis  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  news  editor  of  the 
Chickasaw  ( Okla. )  Express  to 
succeed  Clarence  Frost,  who  re¬ 
cently  purchased  the  weekly 
Kiowa  County  Star-Review,  Ho¬ 
bart,  Okla.  Frost  had  been  news 
editor  of  the  Express  since  1942. 
Miss  Ellis  has  been  with  the 
Express  12  years. 

Malcolm  Yates,  formerly  a 
copy  reader  on  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post,  has  accepted  a  oo- 
sition  on  the  desk  at  the  New 
Orleans  Item.  Lt.  Harold 
Young,  city  editor  of  the  Post, 
has  returned  to  his  position  on 
that  newspaper  after  receiving  a 
medical  discharge  from  the 
Army  Air  Forces.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  niiblic  relations  officer  at 
the  Army  air  base  in  San  Mar¬ 
cos.  ‘ley  Roy  Gri'ies,  acting 
city  editor  during  Young’s  ab¬ 
sence,  has  been  inducted  into 
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the  Army  at  Camp  Barkeley, 
Texas. 

ViN  Burke,  for  many  years 
sports  editor  of  the  Beaumont 
(Tex.)  Enterprise,  is  now  pub¬ 
lishing  the  Mason  County  ( Tex. ) 
News.  Before  going  to  Mason, 
Burke  edited  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  aviation  plant’s  weekly  at 
Inglewood,  Cal.,  tor  six  months. 

Charles  E.  McClelland,  for¬ 
mer  editorial  employe  of  the 
San  Antonio  ( Tex. )  Light,  has 
been  appointed  field  represen¬ 
tative  in  the  public  relations 
department  of  United  States 
Steel,  with  headquarters  at 
Dallas,  Tex. 

Betty  Jameson,  former  wo¬ 
men’s  national  golf  champion, 
has  joined  the  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Light  as  a  reporter. 

L.  L.  Seale,  a  former  profes¬ 
sor  at  Southwestern  Institute, 
Lafayette,  La.,  has  joined  the 
San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express 
reportorial  staff. 

Elizabeth  Doty,  formerly  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  is  a  new  report¬ 
er  on  the  San  Antonio  (’Tex.) 
News. 

Thomas  A.  Boris,  for  13  years 
a  member  of  the  Buffalo  ( N.  Y. ) 
News  staff,  has  been  appointed 
managing  director  of  the  Broad- 
way-Fillmore  Assn,  of  Buffalo 
and  will  direct  a  post-war  devel- 
ooment  program  of  the  associa¬ 
tion. 

Elmer  Cox,  former  city  editor 
and  news  editor  of  the  Utica 
(N.  Y. )  Observer-Dispatch  and 
more  recently  of  INS  in  New 
York,  has  joined  the  OWI  and  is 
assigned  to  the  London  desk, 
preparatory  to  overseas  service. 

William  Tyler,  for  several 
years  New  York  state  capital 
correspondent  for  AP,  resigned 
recently  and  now  is  associated 
with  Herbert  Brownell,  Jr., 
chairman  of  the  Republican  Na¬ 
tional  committee.  Tyler  was 
with  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knick¬ 
erbocker  News  and  later  edited 
the  Chatham  ( N.  Y. )  Courier  be¬ 
fore  joining 'AP. 

Robin  Harris,  former  New 
York  City  crime  reporter,  was 
guest  expert  on  the  "Crime 
Quiz’’  program  over  Station 
WNEW  Sept.  6.  Harris,  before 
joining  the  exploitation  depart¬ 
ment  of  United  Artists,  was  a 
newspaperman  for  15  years  and 
covered  many  celebrated  crime 
stories  for  the  New  York  News, 
the  Journal- American  and  the 
press  associations. 

Morris  Gilbert,  assistant  to 
Raymond  Gram  Swing  previous 
to  joining  the  OWI.  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  head  of  the  Psycholog¬ 
ical  Warfare  Bureau  in  Paris. 

Rudolph  Elie,  Jr.,  Boston 
Herald  music  critic  and  a  local 
Variety  representative,  leads  the 
list  of  guest  program  directors 
on  Carl  de  Suze’s  noon  chatter 
program  over  WBZ.  Boston. 
Others  are:  Cyrus  Durgin,  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe  drama  and  music 
critic;  Lawrence  Dame.  Herald 
art  editor;  Elspeth  Bracdon, 
Springfield  poet  and  writer; 
Betty  Serafian,  Time.  Inc.,  pub¬ 
licity  representative  in  Boston, 
and  Elinor  Hughes,  drama  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Herald. 

Emily  Crittenden,  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  (Tex.)  Post  and  Press  tor 


four  years,  and  more  recently 
with  the  San  Diego,  Cal.,  U.P. 
bureau,  has  joined  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  San  Diego  Tribune- 
Sun.  Alvin  McGowan,  court¬ 
house  reporter,  is  father  of  a 
girl,  Susan  Elizabeth,  his  first 
child,  born  Aug.  31. 

Archie  L.  Clark,  formerly 
night  editor  of  the  Great  Falls 
( Mont. )  Tribune  and  a  member 
of  that  paper’s  news  staff  for 
seven  years,  has  joined  the  copy 
desk  of  the  San  Diego  (Cal.) 
Union. 

Charles  Moore,  who  was  a  re¬ 
write  man  for  U.P.  bureaus  in 
Los  Angeies.  San  Francisco  and 
Honolulu  before  joining  the 
AAF,  has  been  released  from 
service  and  appointed  trans-Pa- 
cific  cable  bureau  manager  in 
Hollywood. 

Baldwin  G.  Sullivan,  former 
bureau  manager  for  INP  in  Los 
Angeles,  has  joined  the  NBC 
western  division  press  depart¬ 
ment  as  photo  editor.  Sullivan 
had  been  attached  to  INP  staffs 
in  New  York  and  San  Francisco 
before  coming  to  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  bureau  two  years  ago. 

Jay  Baugh,  for  several  years 
reporter  on  the  Dodge  City 
( Kan. )  Globe,  has  been  named 
managing  editor  of  the  Globe, 
succeeding  Roy  Buckingham, 
who  died  recently. 

Jose  Isaac  Fabrega,  after  20 
years  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Panama  Star  and  Herald,  re¬ 
signed  Aug.  31  to  devote  him¬ 
self  to  his  duties  as  Minister  of 
Education  in  the  Cabinet  of  Pres¬ 
ident  Adolfo  dela  Guardia. 

Bernard  J.  (  Pete  )  Wemhoff, 
managing  editor  of  the  Detroit 
Automotive  News,  has  been 
named  editor.  He  formerly  was 
a  reporter  on  the  Detroit  Free 
Press. 

Dr.  Solomon  Balsam,  former 
correspondent  for  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record  and  writer  of  sev¬ 
eral  network  radio  shows,  is  lec¬ 
turing  this  Fall  at  the  Sadie 
Brown  Collegiate  Institute  in 
radio  script  and  short  story  writ¬ 
ing. 


Joseph  Banks,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  manager  of  U.P.’s  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.  bureau,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Arizona  state  manager 
for  U.P.,  with  headquarters  at 
Phoenix. 

Sterling  P.  Anderson,  chief 
rewrite  man  for  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  tor  12  years,  has  joined 
the  personnel  staff  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Housing  Authority  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Curt  R.  West,  for  17  years  on 
the  news  staff  of  the  Rockford 
(Ill.)  Star  and  city  editor  since 
1935,  has  resigned  to  join  OWI. 
C.  Hal  Nelson,  Star  veteran, 
succeeds  him. 

Preston  Hinebaugh,  who  has 
written  horse  and  racing  news 
for  the  Columbus  (O.)  Citizen, 
has  been  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Ohio  Racing  Commission. 

Charles  L.  Egenroad,  aviation 
expert  on  the  staff  of  the  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  has  been 
appointed  by  Gov.  Henry  F. 
Schricker  a  member  of  the  In¬ 
diana  Aviation  Commission.  Mr. 
Egenroad  has  been  a  member  of 
the  St.  Joseph  County  Aviation 
Commission  for  some  time  and 
is  its  president.  Otto  A.  Damk- 
RAU,  ending  his  annual  vacation, 
discovered  he  had  appendicitis 
and  now  is  prolonging  his  vaca¬ 
tion  in  a  South  Bend  hospital. 

Victor  Peterson,  Indianapolis 
( Ind. )  Times  photographer-re¬ 
porter  has  been  appointed  in¬ 
structor  on  the  Butler  University 
journalism  staff.  He  will  teach 
news  photography  two  mornings 
each  week.  Ronald  W.  Gilbert, 
Indianapolis  AP  writer  will  also 
join  the  university  staff  to  su¬ 
pervise  the  students  on  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Collegian,  daily  uni¬ 
versity  newspaper.  Mr.  Peter¬ 
son  joined  the  Times  staff  two 
years  ago.  Mr.  Gilbert  was  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Warsaw 
(Ind.)  Times,  state  director  of 
the  Ft.  Wayne  Journal-Gazette 
and  publisher  of  the  Remington 
( Ind. )  Review  before  joining  the 
AP. 

( Continued  on  page  40 ) 


They  lost  their  heads 


over  it  back  in  ’88  and  it’$ 
been  revived  in  the  current 
fashion  market.  Everyday 
Bettina  Bedwell,  international 
fashion  reporter,  confidant  of 
leading  couturiers  informs 
and  inspires,  with  illustrations 
by  Dorothy  Dulin.  Introduce 
vour  readers  to  this  fashion 


For  proofs  and  prices 
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Reuters 
Is  ...  . 


A  WORLD  NEWS  AGENCY 


(1)  Owned  by  the  newspapers  of  Britain, 

Who  are  pledged  to  regard  their  ownership  of 
REUTERS  as  a  solemn  trust  and  not  as  a  commercial 
investment  because  they  are  convinced  that  control 
of  a  great  world  news  service  involves  obligations  and 
principles  which  do  not  necessarily  apply  to  a  com¬ 
mercial  undertaking. 

(2)  Protected  by  a  Charter  guaranteeing: 

That  it  shall  have  complete  integrity  and  independ¬ 
ence  from  Government  control  or  political  interest; 

That  it  shall  never  pass  into  the  hands  of  any 
newspaper,  group  or  faction; 

That  its  independence  shall  always  be  fully  pre¬ 
served  ; 

That  it  shall  he  so  administered  as  to  supply  an 
unbiased  and  reliable  news  service  to  world  news¬ 
papers  and  agencies  with  which  it  has  contracts; 

That  no  effort  shall  be  spared  to  expand  and  de¬ 
velop  Reuters  in  order  to  maintain  in  every  event  its 
position  as  a  leading  world  news  agency. 

(3)  Staffed  by  experienced  newsmen. 

Leaders  of  British  journalism  form  Reuters'  Board 
of  Directors,  which  at  present  consists  of  the  editorial 
executives  of; 

The  Daily  Mail,  The  Glasgow  Herald,  Kemsley 

Newspapers,  The  Manchester  Guardian,  The 

Times  and  the  If  olverhampton  Express  &  Stew. 

Reuters  is  as  free  and  independent  as  the  press 
which  owns  it — and  which  believes  in  the  freedom 
of  news  and  the  principle  that  it  is  not  a  commodity 
to  be  commercialized  or  exploited. 

Remember  then;  a  dispatch  from  Reuters  is  from  an 
•'ufettered  news  source  striving  to  be  a  clearing  house 
for  truth. 


REUTERS’  NEW  YORK  BUREAU 

50  Rockefeller  Plaza 
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PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  38 


John  Snow,  formerly  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Spring- 
field  (Mo.)  Newt  A  Leader,  has 
succeeded  Francis  N.  Conneixy 
as  news  editor  of  Phoenix  radio 
station  KTAR  and  the  Arizona 
Broadcasting  Co.  Connelly  is 
becoming  owner,  editor  and 

Sublisher  of  the  Temple  (Ariz. ) 
'ewt. 

Miss  Nancy  Dickson  formerly 
with  the  Press  Association  desk 
at  the  Atlanta  AP  bureau,  is  now 
on  toe  AP  news  desk.  Miss 
Bkttina  Klaus,  of  Menominee, 
Mich.,  has  also  Joined  toe  news 
staff  of  the  Atlanta  bureau. 

Miss  Rosalyn  Bradshaw  and 
Sally  Spencer,  members  of  the 
news  staff  of  the  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal  resigned  to  accept  a  govern* 
ment  position  at  Pearl  Harbor. 

Mrs.  Barbara  Graves,  who  has 
had  newspaper  experience  in  her 
native  state  of  Maine,  and  in 
Macon,  Ga.,  while  her  husband 
was  stationed  there,  is  on  the 
Burlington  (N.  C.)  Times  and 
Newt  staff  temporarily. 

C.  A.  Paul,  for  several  years 
courthouse  reporter  and  column¬ 
ist  for  the  Charlotte  ( N.  C. ) 
Newt,  has  Joined  toe  staff  of 
toe  Richmond  (Va.)  Newt-Dis- 
pateh  as  state  house  reporter, 
but  continues  to  write  his  col¬ 
umn  for  toe  News. 

Boy  Elkins,  former  telegraph 
and  imorts  editor  of  the  Berkley 
(W.  va. )  Raleigh  Regitter,  has 
Joined  the  staff  of  toe  Klngtport 
( Tenn. )  Timet,  as  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor,  Before  Joining  toe  staff  of 
the  Register,  he  was  niorts  edi¬ 
tor  of  toe  Hinton  (W.  Va.) 
Newt. 

Ann  Stringer,  widow  of  the 
former  Reuters  correspondent 
William  Stringer  who  was  killed 
by  a  German  shell  last  month  in 
France  (E.  k  P.,  Aug.  26,  p.  9) 
win  leave  soon  for  London 
where  she  will  do  desk  work 
for  Reuters.  An  experienced 
newspaperwoman,  she  had  been 
employed  by  Reuters’  New  York 
oiBce  previous  to  her  husband's 
death. 

Manly  S.  Mumporo,  formerly 
an  assistant  city  editor  of  toe 
Chicago  TVibime  and  more  re¬ 
cently  director  of  information 
for  Household  Finance  Corp., 
Chicago,  has  been  appointed  di¬ 
rector  of  publicity  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  area  of  Boi^en  Company, 
with  headquarters  at  221  N.  La 
SaUe  St 

Hazel  M.  Richardson,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.) 
Herald -Journal,  has  become  in¬ 
structor  in  English  and  Journal¬ 
ism  at  Stratford  College,  Dan¬ 
ville,  Va.  She  is  a  daughter  of 
the  late  G.  Chester  Richardson, 
one-time  political  reporter  for 
toe  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press 
and  earlier  telegraph  editor  of 
toe  Syracuse  Herald. 

John  H.  O'Connell,  former 
Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger 
staff  member,  has  been  promoted 
to  assistant  manager  of  public 
relations  for  the  Curtiss-Wright 
Aircraft  Corporation. 

Ralph  A.  Rose,  of  toe  Phila¬ 
delphia  AP  staff,  has  resigned 


to  accept  a  position  with  station 
WCAU  in  Philadelphia  as  assist¬ 
ant  to  news  editor  Bud  Rein- 
hard. 

Mabel  Love,  who  was  one  of 
the  first  women  broadcasters  of 
radio  programs  designed  espe¬ 
cially  for  women,  has  been 
signed  by  toe  Philadelphia  Daily 
Newt  and  began  this  week  a 
new  series  of  daily  broadcasts 
for  that  newspaper  from  station 
WDAS  in  Philadelphia.  She  is 
a  writer  of  food  and  health  ar¬ 
ticles  for  various  magazines  in 
addition  to  her  daily  features 
for  the  Daily  News. 


With  The  Colors 


MAJ.  PARKER  LAMOORE,  for¬ 
mer  Ohio  and  Oklahoma 
newspaperman,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  lieu¬ 
tenant  -  colonel 
and  assigned  as 
public  relations 
officer  of  the 
New  Orleans 
Port  of  Embark¬ 
ation,  Transpor¬ 
tation  Corps, 
where  he  has 
been  on  duW 
since  May,  1942. 

He  will  continue 
to  serve  as  intel¬ 
ligence  officer, 
his  original  as¬ 
signment.  Col.  LaMoore  was 
editor  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
newspaper  bureau  which  served 
the  Cleveland  Prett,  Cincinati 
Pott,  Columbut  Citizen  and 
Akron  Beacon-Journal  and  prior 
to  that  was  chief  editorial  writer 
for  the  Akron  Timet-Prett  and 
capitol  correspondent  for  the 
Oklahoma  City  Timet  and  Okla¬ 
homan. 


LoMoor* 


Lt.  Le8  Callan,  former  car- 
t  o  o  n  1  s  t  for  the  VoncouDcr 
(B.  C.)  Sun,  and  the  Toronto 
(Ont)  Star,  now  serving  over¬ 
seas,  is  art  editor  of  toe  France 
edition  of  toe  Maple  Leaf,  Army 
newspaper  for  Canadian  troops 
in  action,  which  made  its  first  ap¬ 
pearance  recently,  according  to 
WILLIAM  Stewart,  Canadian 
Press  war  correspondent  with 
the  Canadians  in  France. 

Prc.  Phil  McLeese,  formerly 
morts  editor  of  the  Salt  Lake 
City  Tribune,  now  is  stationed 
at  Ft.  Mead,  Md. 

Donald  Burtbn,  formerly  a 
copy  boy  with  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Telegram,  has  been  com¬ 
missioned  an  ensign  in  toe 
U.  S.  Naval  Reserve,  following 
graduation  as  a  Naval  aviator 
at  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  air 
training  center.  He  will  receive 
further  training  at  DeLand,  Fla. 

Pec.  John  M.  Welch,  former 
employe  in  toe  Lot  Angelet  Ex¬ 
aminer  insurance  department, 
has  been  reported  missing  in  ac¬ 
tion  in  Europe.  He  is  a  para¬ 
trooper. 

Marvin  G.  Miles,  aviation  edi¬ 
tor  of  toe  Lot  Angelet  Timet, 
has  been  commissioned  lieuten¬ 
ant  (J.g.)  in  toe  USNR  and  is 
undergoing  indoctrination  train¬ 
ing  at  the  University  of  Arizona, 
Tucson. 


Capt.  Maston  Jacks,  former 
Tucson  ( Ariz. )  Citizen  staff  man, 
and  for  toe  past  two  years  a 


public  relations  officer  for  the 
Seventh  Air  Force,  is  now  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Public  Relations 
Office  of  Adm.  Chester  Nimitz. 
AAF  press  officer. 

Jerry  Baulch,  formerly  with 
AP  in  Memphis,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  major.  He  is  press  aide 
on  Gen.  MacArthur’s  staff. 

Pvt.  Sidney  L.  Nichols,  for¬ 
merly  of  toe  Memphis  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  advertising  department, 
visited  his  parents  and  friends 
in  Memphis  before  going  to  an 
Army  rest  center  at  Miami. 
Pvt.  Nichols  fought  at  Anzio 
beachhead,  where  he  was 
stricken  with  a  facial  palsy. 

Lt.  Arthur  Middleton,  former 
Chicago  Tribune  reporter  now 
on  military  leave,  was  wounded 
in  toe  Normandy  invasion  and  is 
now  in  a  hospital  in  England. 
Lt.  Middleton  Joined  the  Tribune 
in  1941  and  for  a  time  conducted 
the  “Friend  of  the  Yanks”  col¬ 
umn.  He  entered  the  Army 
July,  1942. 

Sgt.  Robert  Freislinger,  23, 
Chicago  Tribune  rotogravure 
pressroom  employe  on  military 
leave  as  an  engineer-gunner  on 
a  Liberator  bomber,  who  last 
month  was  reported  a  prisoner 
of  war  in  Germany,  has  sent  a 
card  from  his  prison  camp  to  his 
parents.  He  had  26  bombing 
missions  to  his  credit. 

Capt.  Robert  B.  Holtz,  mem¬ 
ber  on  leave  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal,  bailed  out  of  an  Army 
bomber  after  a  night  mission  in 
China  and  walked  and  rode 
horseback  11  days  to  an  air  base. 
He  is  now  headquarters  officer  at 
a  China  base.  He  had  partici¬ 
pated  in  10  combat  missions 
since  July  1. 

CXPT.  John  Smith,  former 
chief  photographer  for  the  De¬ 
troit  Timet  now  serving  with  the 
163d  Signal  Corps  in  Italy,  has 
received  a  unit  citation  from 
Gen.  Mark  Clark  for  the  picture 
coverage  his  company  provided. 

Maj.  Howard  Hammersley, 
Jr.,  Roanoke  (Va.)  Timet  staff 
photographer  now  serving  as 
chief  of  the  news  photo  section 
of  the  Mediterranean  Air  Forces, 
took  pictures  of  the  air  invasion 
of  Southern  France  Aug.  15. 
which  were  published  in  the 
Aug.  27  issue  of  the  Times. 

L.  K.  Shropshire,  former 
sports  editor  of  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Leader,  has  been  promoted  to 
lieutenant  colonel  at  his  post  In 
the  Pacific.  Alex  Bower,  who 
succeeded  Shropshire  as  sports 
editor  and  then  volunteered  for 
Army  service,  has  been  ap- 
p^olnted  managing  editor  of  the 
Fort  Cutter  (Mich.)  Newt.  The 
recent  departure  of  Photog¬ 
rapher  Ki^y  Meyer  for  toe 
Navy  increased  to  66  toe  num¬ 
ber  of  Herald-Leader  employes 
in  the  armed  forces. 

William  H.  Gardner,  former 
criminal  courts  reporter  for  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  has  been 
promoted  to  toe  rank  of  captain 
in  the  Army  Air  Forces  at  Cof- 
feyville,  Kan. 

Howard  J.  Hicks,  state  editor 
of  the  Beaumont  ( Tex. )  Journal, 
has  been  promoted  to  a  full  lieu- 
tenantcy  in  toe  U.  S.  Naval  Re¬ 
serve.  Commissioned  an  ensign 
in  Sept.,  1942,  he  is  now  en¬ 
rolled  In  toe  amphibious  forces. 


Wedding  Bells 


MISS  AUGUSTA  E.  VOLUN- 

GER,  formerly  on  the  subap 
ban  staff  of  the  SpringJUW 
(Mass.)  Newt  and  Clarence  E, 
Murray,  city  hall  reporter  for 
the  Springfield  Republican,  were 
married  in  New  York  City  Au*. 
17. 

Clark  Nealon,  who  recently 
left  the  Son  Antonio  (Tex.) 
Light  to  Join  the  Houston  Prtu 
makeup  and  sports  staff,  wu 
married  at  Travis  Park  Metho¬ 
dist  Churdi,  San  Antonio,  to 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Foote,  of  San  An¬ 
tonio,  Aug.  26. 

Harold  Turnage,  state  editor 
of  the  Jackton  ( Miss. )  Nevi. 
and  Elizabeth  Ann  Gillis  of 
Jackson,  were  married  Aug.  18. 

Ellen  de  Long,  Sunday  depart¬ 
ment  copyreader  at  the  Lot  A«- 
gelet  Examiner,  and  Pat  John¬ 
son,  library  assistant,  were  mar 
ried  Aug.  16  in  Los  Angeles  and 
have  left  for  Milwaukee  where 
Johnson  will  be  librarian  of  the 
Sentinel. 

Jaut  Walsh,  radio  rewrite  for 
U.P.  at  Los  Angeles  and  former 
Hollywood  (Cal.)  Citizen-Newt 
reporter,  will  be  married  Sept 
30  to  Earl  Blount,  USMC,  at  Le 
Jeune,  N.  C. 

Henry  L.  Parratto,  formerly 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  lib¬ 
rary  staff,  came  home  on  fur 
lough  this  week  from  Fort  Sill, 
Okla.,  where  he  had  Just  been 
promoted  to  rank  of  sergeant  in 
the  Field  Artillery  Center,  and 
was  married  tp  Mary  Eltzabeih 
Bolger,  of  the  Inquirer’s  library. 
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PRINT  IT  i 
IN  THE  WEST 

Don't  risk  delay:  on  shipping  | 
printed  material  to  the  West . . . , 
send  us  the  copy,  nuts  or  plates ! 
for  newspaper  circulars,  advertii-  ■ 
ing  material,  western  editions.  | 
We  print  and  ship  fasL  Black  or  ; 
colors  on  newsprinL  Fast,  mod-  *' 
ern  equipment.  Write  or  wire  for ' 
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ImiBgine  your  iite  .  •  •  without  Coal! 


ir  You  practically  couldn’t  go-any- 
where!  For  Bituminous  Coal  is  the  fuel 
that  powers  94  per  cent  of  all  America's 
locomotives.  To  make  the  steel  in  your 
automobile.  Bituminous  Coal  is  essential. 
Streetcars  and  elevators,  too,  would  stop. 
For  coal  supplies  most  of  the  electric 
power  we  use! 


★  Imagine  your  home  for  one  day,  with¬ 
out  coal!  Probably  no  electricity  for  the 
lights  you  turn  on,  the  radio  you  listen 
to,  for  your  toaster,  refrigerator,  or 
washing-machine.  Probably  no  manu- 
factmed  gas  to  cook  the  food  for  to¬ 
night’s  dinner.  Probably  no  heat ! 


★  You  would  be  deprived  of  any  relief 
from  an  aspirin  tablet.  Your  home  medi¬ 
cine  chest  would  be  swept  almost  bare. 
For  Bituminous  Coal  derivatives  are  used 
in  making  many  drugs,  laxatives,  rubber 
goods,  perfumes— to  name  only  a  few  ne¬ 
cessities  of  modem  living.  Coal  also  makes 
life-saving  sulfa  drugs  for  medical  and 
hospital  use. 


★  .\merica’s  march  to  Victory  would 
come  to  a  standstill  without  Bituminous 
Coal.  For  coal  makes  ammunition.  It 
takes  Bitriminous  Coal  to  make  the  steel 
that  makes  our  ships  and  tanks  and 
planes;  its  many  by-products  make  para¬ 
chutes,  plastics,  radios,  and  aviation  fuel. 
Fortunately,  America  is  the  richest  na¬ 
tion  in  the  world  in  Bituminous  Coal  de¬ 
posits.  We  have  more  of  the  best  and 
cheapest  fuel  than  anyone  else!  We  haw 
the  finest  mine  machinery.  Merely  by 
continuing  the  present  world’s  record 
rate  of  production,  we  can  get  out  all 
the  Bituminous  Coal  our  country  needs 
...  in  war  and  in  p<‘ace. 


60  Ea«f42n<ISlf«*t,  N«wY«ilei7,  M.  Y. 


CLASSIFIED 

U.  S.  Urged  to 
Use  Classified 
As  Barometer 

Ad  Statistics  Will 
Aiiord  Ready  Picture 

Oi  Business  Trends 

By  Felix  S.  Towle 

The  Department  of  Commerce 
recently  stated  that  plans  are 
being  lormulated  for  the  post¬ 
war  resumption  of  publication 
and  dissemination  of  the  depart¬ 
ment's  statistics  program  for 
government,  business  and  indus¬ 
try.  A  recent  form  letter,  di¬ 
rected  to  trade  associations,  so¬ 
licited  suggestions  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  re-establishment 
of  this  service. 

In  view  of  the  important  role 
classmed  advertising  will  play 
in  the  post-war  era,  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Newspaper  Classified 
Advertising  Managers  recom¬ 
mended  the  statistics  of  this  di¬ 
vision  of  newspaper  advertising 
be  included. 

Classified  advertising  has  long 
been  recognized  as  a  business 
barometer.  The  presence  or  ab¬ 
sence  of  it;  increasing  or  de¬ 
creasing  linage  or  ad  count;  the 
necessity  of  multiple  insertions 
or  an  abundance  of  kill  orders 
are  accurate  reflections  of  cur¬ 
rent  trends,  and  often  are  sig¬ 
nificant  of  future  conditions. 

Beierence  Source 

Periodical  publication  of  class¬ 
ified  advertising  statistics,  based 
upon  reports  culled  from 
throughout  the  nation,  would 
afford  a  valuable  source  of  ref¬ 
erence  for  many  specific  types 
of  business,  and  a  general,  over¬ 
all  picture  of  such  vital  facts 
as  manpower  and  employment; 
consumer  demand  and  available 
supply;  real  estate  markets  and 
building  trends;  and  the  auto¬ 
motive,  and  possibly  the  avia¬ 
tion,  industry. 

The  Help  Wanted  columns, 
and  the  Situation  Wanted  classi¬ 
fication;  Real  Estate  and  kindred 
classifications;  Automotive,  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  airplanes;  Merchan¬ 
dise,  a  mirrored  market  of  indi¬ 
vidual  needs  for  scarce  commod¬ 
ities:  and  the  Business  Service 
classifications,  wherein  unem- 
ploved  artisans  and  craftsmen 
seek  hire  for  their  particular  tal¬ 
ents,  present  a  veritable 
“blue-print”  of  times  and  condi¬ 
tions. 

With  the  wartime  newsprint 
emergency  removed,  classified 
advertising  will  again  represent 
tho  vreatest  mass  marketplace 
with  the  greatest  individual  rep¬ 
resentation.  Classified  advertis¬ 
ing  will  be  closely  associated 
with,  and  harnessed  to,  the  task 
of  reconversion,  reconstruction 
and  rehabilitation.  Monopolistic 
control  of  various  business  and 
industrial  groups  will  foster 
many  false  prophets  and  create 
numerous  synthetic  markets. 
Classified  advertising  will  be  the 
true  analysis  of  the  individual 
status,  employment,  wealth  and 
requisites. 


Many  of  the  government  agen¬ 
cies,  through  necessity,  will  be 
continued  in  the  post-war  period. 
For  example,  the  War  Manpower 
Commission,  with  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  veterans’  units,  within 
the  USES,  and  the  promised  gov¬ 
ernment  assistance  in  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  returning  service¬ 
men  and  women,  projects  this 
agency  well  into  the  future. 

Classified  advertising  has 
proven  its  value  to  the  WMC, 
in  the  past,  and  likewise  has 
substantiated  its  worth  through 
the  chaos  and  confusion  of  the 
Priorities  Referrals  Plan,  where¬ 
in  drastic  restrictions  were  ex¬ 
ercised  upon  its  use  by  employer- 
advertisers.  The  utilization  of 
classified  advertising,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  any  and  man¬ 
power  controls  of  the  post¬ 
armistice  and  post-war  periods, 
must  be  effect^  as  a  necessary 
adjunct  to  national  rehabilita¬ 
tion. 

CAM's  Con  Help 

Reconversion,  through  the 
Surplus  War  Property  Adminis¬ 
tration,  which  will  include  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corpor¬ 
ation,  the  National  Housing 
Agency  and  the  Federal  Works 
Administration;  and  price  con¬ 
trols,  through  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration,  can  be  in¬ 
itiated  and  effected  most  suc¬ 
cessfully  through  close  coopera¬ 
tion  with  CAM’s  of  the  nation’s 
newspapers.  The  ANCAM  has 
already  advanced  definite  recom¬ 
mendations  to  these  various  gov¬ 
ernment  bureaus. 

’The  danger  to  be  experienced 
in  the  demobilization  of  busi¬ 
ness  is  in  secrecy  of  operation 
and  minority  group  controls. 
One  begets  the  other.  Direction 
is  needed  but  individual  and 
mass  participation  is  vital.  ’The 
classified  advertising  columns  of 
the  daily  press  are  the  only  ex¬ 
isting  facility  that  can  reach 
the  greatest  number  of  people 
for  the  purpose  of  education  and 
participation  in  employment 
transitions;  the  reconversion  of 
government-owned  oropertv  and 
commodities:  and  the  enlighten¬ 
ment  of  nrice  controls  and  wage 
stabilization.  It  affords  a  daily 
transmission  of  pertinent  infor¬ 
mation  comparable  to  no  other 
available  facility. 

Job  for  Classified 

'The  success  of  our  war  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  based  upon  close 
cooperation  of  business  and  in¬ 
dustry,  individually  and  collec¬ 
tively.  Government  controls, 
with  or  without  legislation,  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  most  effective  regi¬ 
mentation.  Most  likelv.  a  peace¬ 
time  regimentation  will  have  to 
exist  during  the  transition 
period.  Classified  advertising, 
unfettered  by  wartime  short¬ 
ages  and  rationing,  can  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  reconstruction  and 
shorten  the  duration  of  it. 

During  the  war  days,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  introduced  into  many 
new  businesses  and  industries. 
Disregarding  the  wartime  boom 
of  the  Help  Wanted  columns,  it 
has  acquii^  many  new  u'ers 
who  have  learned  of  and  profited 
by  its  productiveness. 

The  post-war  unleashing  of 
the  national  wealth  will  bring 


Model  Editor 

Miss  Pegge  Parker,  former  Harris¬ 
burg.  Pa.,  newspaper  woman  and 
more  recently  woman's  page 
editor  of  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald,  who  is  now  news  editor 
of  the  Fairbanks  (Alaska)  News- 
Miner.  A  one-time  Powers  model. 
Miss  Parker  was  featured  recently 
in  Chesterfield  ads.  While  in 
Alaska,  she  is  also  working  as 
correspondent  for  Intemotional 
News  Service,  for  whom  a  short 
time  ago  she  dug  up  an  exclusive 
on  the  Navy’s  oil  project  at  Point 
Barrow. 


new,  so-called  “booms”  to  the 
Real  Estate  and  Rental  classifi¬ 
cations;  the  Automotive  offer¬ 
ings;  and  other  national  institu¬ 
tions  after  the  cessation  of  hos¬ 
tilities.  It  should  take  its  right¬ 
ful  place  via  government  recog¬ 
nition  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Inclusion  of  classified  adver¬ 
tising  statistics  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  releases  and 
publications  will  serve  a  most 
valuable  purpose  for  business 
and  industry,  as  well  as  for 
classified  advertising.  Director 
J.  C.  Capt  has  invited  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  ANCAM  to  meet 
with  representatives  of  the  In¬ 
dustry  Division,  Department  of 
Commerce,  to  “discuss  this  mat¬ 
ter  ...  in  as  great  detail  as 
possible,  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture.  .  . 

Classified  advertising  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  industry,  within  newspaper 
publishing,  and  its  inclusion  in 
the  Department’s  activities  is  not 
only  of  deep  significance  but  an 
opportunity  for  it  to  continue  to 
serve  the  nation — in  peace  as 
well  as  war. 

■ 

Uniionned  Family 

Enlistment  of  Mrs.  J.  Norman 
Lodge  and  Norma  Lodge,  wife 
and  daughter  of  the  Associated 
Press  war  correspondent,  in  the 
Women’s  Army  Corps  places 
the  entire  family  in  uniform 
since  a  son,  James  H.  Lodge, 
joined  the  Merchant  Marine  in 
March.  T^e  two  women  were 
sworn  in  Aug.  30  on  Miss 
Lodge’s  twentieth  birthday  by 
First.  Lt.  Mildred  H.  Norgaard, 
whose  husband  Noland  Norgaard 
is  also  an  AP  war  correspond¬ 
ent. 


BBD&O  Uses 
Cartoons  for 
Client  Publicity 

Editorial  cartoons,  meeting 
with  increasing  acceptance  in 
advertising,  are  also  being  used 
with  success  in  the  field  of  pub¬ 
licity,  according  to  William  P. 
Maloney,  publicity  director.  Bat¬ 
ten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
Inc. 

That  advertising  agency  has 
used  the  technique  for  two  of 
its  accounts,  the  WAVES’  Re¬ 
cruiting  Program  and  Brown  & 
Williamson  Co.,  manufacturer  of 
Raleigh  cigarettes.  Initially  the 
WAVES’  campaign  took  the 
form  of  a  comic  strip,  but  more 
recently  one  -  column,  single 
panel  cartoons  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed  to  newspapers,  and  the 
BBD&O  record  shows  that  over 
300  papers  have  made  use  of 
them. 

Originally  prepared  for  news¬ 
papers  of  large  circulation,  the 
WAVES’  series  is  now  being 
sent  to  smalier  dailies  and 
weeklies. 

Tell  Tobacco  Story 

For  Brown  &  Williamson  edu¬ 
cational-type  cartoons  are  en¬ 
titled  “Holy  Smoket!  The  Story 
of  Tobacco,  by  Raleigh.”  This 
series  ran  for  13  weeks  and 
ciippings  indicate  that  it  was 
us^  by  153  newspapers. 

“There  is  one  thing  I  would 
like  to  say  about  the  use  of  car¬ 
toons  for  publicity  purposes," 
said  Mr.  Maloney,  “and  that  is 
that  just  because  you  are  dis¬ 
tributing  a  cartoon  you  aren't 
guaranteed  publicity. 

“Cartoons  are  only  good  in  so 
far  as  they  are  drawn  by  the 
best  artists  available  with  the 
best  copy  that  can  be  prepared. 
The  cartoon  must  have  some  sig¬ 
nificance  historically,  humorous¬ 
ly,  etc.  It  must  strike  the  edi¬ 
tor  the  same  way  that  any  fea¬ 
ture  serviced  to  him  by  any  of 
the  syndicates  does.  It  must 
never  be  used  in  the  hope  of 
making  a  ‘sucker’  out  of  the 
editor.” 
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A  FUTURE 
TO  SHARE 


ffeat  gtandmodiei?? 
‘parior  lamp"’ 


wholesome, 
encouia^ng  lig^t 
on  a  problem 
troubling  many  today 


employment 


When  Drake  found  '*rock  oil”— petroleum— in 
Pennsylvania  in  1859,  the  chief  use  of  his  dis¬ 
covery  was  for  the  lighting  of  lamps. 

It  was  good  to  have  better  light  than  that  made 
by  whale  oil.  It  created  a  few  jobs— to  get  the 
new  rock  oil  out  of  the  ground,  refine  it  in  a 
crude  way,  transport  it  to  market,  make  the 
lamps  in  which  to*burn  it . . . 

A  “few”  jobs?  This  year,  which  marks  the 
85th  Anniversary  of  Drake's  discovery,  we  look 
back  on  that  event  as  beginning  the  greatest 
upsurge  of  employment  in  human  history!  .  .  . 

But  not  made  simply  by  the  lighting  of  tamps. 


Instead  of  splitting  petroleum  into  crude  “fractions’* 
—gasoline,  kerosene,  fuel  oil,  lubricants,  paraffin, 
and  asphalt— they  gradually,  duringyears  of  research, 
learned  the  identity  of  the  molecules  in  petroleum . . . 
and  how  to  convert  these  into  other  molecules  of 
greater  usefulness. 

These  nolccttles  arc  the  unseen  building  Nocks. 

They  are  used  to  make,  on  one  hand,  a  gasoline 
with  multiplied  power  .  .  .  like  100  octane  aviation 
gasoline  which  is  speeding  the  day  of  final  victory. 

Or,  selected  and  re-formed  by  the  scientist  with 
another  end  in  view,  they  become  synthetic  rubber . . . 

Or  an  essential  part  in  a  sedative  to  ease  the  pain  of 
the  afflicted  or  act  as  the  ‘  ‘bonding  agent”  in  laminates, 
building  materials  of  the  future  ...  or  enter  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  plastics  and  rayons  ...  or,  added  to  the 
soil,  increase  our  food  supply. 

Through  its  now  famed  “University  of  Petroleum,” 
Shell  has  contributed  much  to  petroleum  chemistry. 
Years  devoted  to  basic  research  in  petroleum  hydro¬ 
carbons  have  disclosed  important  new  ways  of  im¬ 
proving  petroleum  products  for  familiar,  “expected” 
uses  . . .  and  resulted  in  the  discovery,  jn  petroleum, 
of  “unexpected”  materials  which  will  bixome  the 
basis  of  new  industries.  This  all  adds  up  to  JOBS. 

IN  THESE  NEW  INDUSTRIES.  JOBS  WILL  BE 
WAITING  FOR  THE  TALENTS  AND  ENERGY 
OF  THE  MEN  WHO  WILL  RETURN  .  .  .  NEW 
JOBS  TO  COME,  BY  THOUSANDS  AND  TENS 
OF  THOUSANDS. 

This  is  the  answer,  growing  out  of  one  industry, 
to  the  question  of  post-war  employment,  given  with 
full  realization  that  America’s  first  problem  is  to 
WIN  THE  WAR  . . .  making  “post-war”  a  reality. 

Copyrifht.  1944,  Sh4U  OO  Coopuiy.  lae 


A  great  deal  of  what  followed  is  familiar  ground. 
You  know  about  the  automobile,  the  vast  organiza¬ 
tions  to  make  and  sell  them,  the  vast  organizations 
to  supply  them  with  gasoline,  oil  and  service;  about 
the  millions  of  homes  heated  with  “rock  oil"— the 
factory  machines  powered  and  lubricated— the  oil¬ 
burning  ships— the  trucks,  trains,  tractors. 

You  know  Jiow  these  interrelate,  making  jobs. 
Making  them  direct,  by  the  million  . . .  and  creating 
other  millions  of  “hidden”  jobs. 


**.  .  .  What  really  put  the  kerosene-oil  lamp 
(which  resulted  from  thediscovery  of  petroleum) 
within  reach  of  the  common  people  and  started 
an  industry  that  was  to  revolutionixe  more  than 
artificial  lighting,  was  the  discovery  of  oil  ia 
Peonsylvaoia.” 

Iroai  "Laams  and  lltuminaalt**  by  Euttna  Chita 
in  Tba  Amarican  Collactor,  Sapeanibar,  1941 


THAT’S  THE  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 
POST-WAR?  LETS  LOOK  AT  IT. 

When  the  scientists  really  “got  going”  with  petro¬ 
leum,  they  discovered  something  not  only  to  burn  in 
a  lamp  or  to  lubricate  a  bearing — they  were  dealing 
with  a  universe  of  unseen  building  blocks  which  could 
be  used  in  making  new  products. 


A  Fonrard-Lookiag  Coapaay  Serves  the  Public  in  All  Four  Ways 
I.  Tbe  CoaawMT— through  fair  prices.  2.  The  Cooummity— through  ac- 
good  service,  and  the  developinent  tions  that  promote  local  and 

of  new  and  better  products.  national  welfare  in  peace  or  war. 

^  Its  Employees— through  jobsecurity.  4.  ItsSharefaoMers— through  a  fair 
fair  wages,  opportunity  to  advance.  return  on  their  investment. 


SHELL  OIL  COMPANY,  Inc. 
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SYNDICATES 


six  years  ago  became  head  pat-  Cccrtoon  Chat 


Patterns  Boom 
Since  Pearl  Harbor 


tern  specialist.  She  knows  most 
of  the  key  newspaper  men  in 


UP  FRONT  with  Bill  Mauldin" 
will  mean  the  French  front  be’ 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

ONE  small,  sharp  secret  weapon 

of  steel  that  the  Japs  could 
hardly  have  foreseen  when  they 
turned  loose  their  treacherous 
bombs  at  Pearl  Harbor  was  un¬ 
sheathed  by  American  women 
throughout  the  country  in  the 
following  year  and,  with  govern¬ 
ment  encouragement,  has  been 
contributing  no  small  part  since 
to  the  defeat  of  the  Axis — the 
sewing  needle. 

Instrumental  in  distributing 
the  blueprints  for  operation  of 
this  weapon,  the  several  syndi¬ 
cates  which  furnish  patterns  to 
newspapers  throughout  the 
country  have  experienced  an  un¬ 
precedented  rush  of  business. 

While  two  syndicates  report 
pattern  sales  almost  doubled 
since  1941,  another  estimates 
37%  to  241%  increase  of  sales 
over  1942  in  different  localities 
and  a  fourth  syndicate  has  es¬ 
tablished  this  year  a  new  pattern 
line  and  experienced  a  rush  of 
business.  According  to  WPB 
figures  the  syndicate  pattern 
business  as  a  whole  sold  IS,- 
000.000  patterns  in  1941;  17,- 
000.000  in  1942  and  23,000,000,  an 
alltime  high,  in  1943. 

Press  Pottema  Ocdn 

Since  during  the  same  period 
retail  sales  of  patterns  Jumped 
from  89,000,000  to  107,000,000, 
the  percentage  of  total  pattern 
sales  by  newspapers  and  other 
publications  increased  within 
the  two  years  from  approxi¬ 
mately  14%  to  18%  more  than 
did  retail  sales. 

Behind  this  boom  lies*  a  story 
of  cooperation  between  syndi¬ 
cates  and  newspapers  and  of 
widely  differing  attitudes  among 
managing  editors  and  publish¬ 
ers.  Faced  with  the  paper 
shortage  that  has  forced  the 
press  to  conserve  every  inch  of 
space,  pattern  manufacturers, 
who  write  and  design  the  lay¬ 
outs  for  the  press,  have  reduced 
the  size  of  the  feature.  Famous 
Fsatuxxs  Syndicatk,  for  in¬ 
stance,  which  provides  different 
lines  of  patterns  distributed 
through  NEA  Ssavici  and  Beu, 
Syndicatc,  has  reduced  the  lay¬ 
out  about  25%. 

Despite  this  decrease  in  size, 
some  newspapers  have  omitted 
the  feature  occasionally  or  fre¬ 
quently,  thus  causing  probably, 
an  over  all  recession  in  1944  of 
5%  to  10%  from  the  high  sales 
of  1943,  although  retail  sales 
during  the  same  period  show 
some  increase  and  many  indi¬ 
vidual  newspapers  have  held 
their  own  or  increased  sales  in 
1944. 

Perhaps  some  publishers,  be¬ 
ing  male,  have  failed  to  appre¬ 
ciate  thoroughly  this  woman’s 
feature  and  therefore  sacrificed 
it  more  readily.  Perhaps  others 
have  in  the  emergency  classed 
patterns  with  other  free  fea- 


the  ^st.  An  expert  reamstr^  ginning  Sept.  20.  Mauldin  hu 
and  fancy  work  sp^ialist  she  “iready  b^n  transferred  to 

France  and  his  cartoons  from 
OlcIahoTiwn  and  ^  locale  have  started  to 

Times  to  her  apartment  to  view  _ ’V^hen  John  E.  Stem- 

her  etclUngs  crrchet^  pel,  head  of  the  Department  of 

convinced  him  that  embroidery  J^Jrnalism,  Indiana  University, 
was  more  impor^t  than  it  had  ^j,ere  Ernie  Pyle  went  to  school. 


previously  seemed. 


tures,  ignoring  the  income  it 
produces  in  fairly  consistent  pro¬ 
portion  with  its  regularity  and 
position. 

A  more  fundamental  reason 
for  omission  emerges  from  two 
contrary  attitudes  of  the  news¬ 
men  contracting  for  the  feature. 
A  few  regard  it  as  a  money 
maker,  a  feature  that  pays  for 
its  space  in  subscriptions  and 
in  the  percentage  of  the  pattern 
price  retiumed  to  the  newspaper. 
Others  regard  it  purely  as  a 
service  to  readers  and  keep  the 
price  at  a  minimum.  Between 
the  two  extremes  is  an  army 
of  publishers  who  regard  the  fea¬ 
ture  as  a  service  to  readers  pri¬ 
marily,  but.  who  are  not  averse 
to  a  small  service  charge  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  indirect  returns  in 
good  will  and  subscriptions. 

Potriode  Service 

Apparently  it  is  this  latter 
group  chiefly  which  has  retained 
regularity  in  display  of  patterns, 
considering  that,  in  the  face  of 
shortage  of  labor  in  the  garment 
industry  and  of  government  en¬ 
couragement  of  home  dressmak¬ 
ing.  the  feature  has  become  even 
more  of  a  service,  and  a  patri¬ 
otic  service.  If  long  use  of  a 
certain  pattern  is  a  criterion  of 
regular  use,  as  it  well  may  be. 
then  figures  in  a  King  Fkaturss 
Syndicate  presentation  bear  out 
diis  thesis.  Of  18  KFS  newspa¬ 
pers  whose  pattern  sales  in^ 
creased  1942  to  1943  more  than 
100%,  one-half  had  used  the  pat¬ 
terns  more  than  10  years. 

The  business  is  a  rather  fasci¬ 
nating  side-line  of  the  news¬ 
paper  industry,  as  we  discovered 
from  a  visit  to  the  Beauty  Pat¬ 
tern  Co.  The  industry  exists 
almost  entirely  separate  from 
the  retail  pattern  industry,  re¬ 
ceives  thousands  of  letters  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  newspapers  in 
which  the  feature  appears,  cata¬ 
logs  them,  fills  the  orders,  re¬ 
mits  the  service  charges  to  the 
tures),  checks  and  re-checks. 

Meanwhile  in  the  same  factory 
patterns  are  designed,  fitted,  laid 
out,  cut,  furnished  with  instruc¬ 
tions  and  wrapped.  The  heaviest 
season  begins  with  January  and 
tapers  off  with  the  summer  heat, 
a  factor  which  imposes  seasonal 
strain  on  manpower  in  the  in¬ 
dustry,  especially  since  a  low 
inventory  is  maintained  and  pat¬ 
terns  manufacturered  as  re¬ 
quired,  thus  keeping  prices 
down. 

Another  angle  of  the  business, 
the  sales  angle,  is  capably  repre¬ 
sented  by  KFS’  Mary  McComic, 
who  keeps  more  than  1,200  ac¬ 
counts,  700  of  them  with  dailies, 
happy.  Joining  KFS  shortly  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Introduction  of  the 
pattern  feature,  after  planning 
to  be  a  designer  and  interior 
decorator  and  working  instead 
for  a  law  firm.  Miss  McComic 


saw  NEA  cartoonist  S.  J.  Woolfi 


KPS’  she  Mid’  is  the  only  gjjgtch  of  the  correspondent, 

‘  mLh®  drawn  in  London  Just  before 
pattern  company.  Reader  Mail,  in  the  Indianapolis  Times, 

spMializes  in  slm-  requested  the  original  from 

plicity  of  pattern,  avoids  high  i  Ind  not  it 
styling,  recently  has  encour- 

aged  making  over  of  clothes,  „  , _ i 

including  women’s  suits  from  Personals  and  Notes 
men’s.  In  fact.  Mary  McComic  THE  Register  and  ’Tribune  Syn- 
practically  pulled  a  suit  off  dicate  is  releasing  a  new  serial 
Travis,  KFS  salesman,  and  made  by  Vida  Hurst,  “When  Love  li 
it  over  to  wear  at  the  ANPA  Young,’’  in  36  installments.  .  . . 


convention. 


KFS  has  Just  announced  the 


KFS  finds  the  greatest  market  next  two  of  its  Book  of  the 
for  newspaper  patterns  in  the  Month  Club  illustrated  serials, 
rural  areas  and  since  Pearl  “The  Lost  Weekend,”  by  Charles 
Hn’'bor.  owing  to  transportation  Jackson,  a  story  of  five  days  in 
dtfflculties,  the  Chicago  ’Tribune-  the  life  of  an  alcoholic,  to  be 
New  York  News  Syndicate  has  illustrated  by  E.  R.  Gruger,  and 
found  these  areas  similarly  pro-  “Pastoral,”  by  Neville  Shute, 
ductive.  However,  Famous  Fea-  young  love  and  aerial  combat, 
tures  considers  metropolitan  illustrated  by  James  A.  Ernst, 
newspapers  an  equal  medium  be-  The  former  will  be  released 
cause  they  are  "better  edited”  Sept.  25,  the  latter,  Oct.  30.  .  .  . 
and  because,  being  more  com-  CT-NYNS  has  two  new  serials 


petitive,  they  appreciate  pat¬ 
terns  more. 


for  distribution:  “The  Key,”  by 
Patricia  Wentworth,  daily— a 


The  ’43  peak  in  pattern  sales  murder  mystery  with  a  Nazi 
they  trace  to  the  rumor  of  a  background — and  “The  Golden 
goods  shortage,  but  the  actual  Totem,”  by  Barrett  Wlllough- 
non-existence  of  large  size  and  by,  a  tale  of  Alaskan  adventure, 
odd  size  garments  and  the  real  Arthur  Ryan,  UFS,  has  been 
shortage  of  children’s  clothes  missing  in  action  over  Yugo- 
tus  made  sewing  in  these  fields  slavia  since  July  15  when  a 
of  virtual  and  continuing  ne-  friend  of  his  in  another  plane 
cessity.  Like  United  Features  saw  all  the  men  in  Ryan’s  plane 
Syndicate,  which  started  a  new  bail  out  after  the  plane  was  hit 
pattern  service  at  the  beginning  He  had  completed  34  missioni 
of  this  year,  this  company  fea-  and  received  the  Air  Medal.  . . . 


hires  children’s  patterns. 

On  the  Luce 


Miss  Sheila  Maroney,  who  re¬ 
ceived  her  bachelor  of  science 


WH15N  Congresswoman  Clare  degree  in  journalism  this  Ji^ 

Booth  Luce  accept^  the  in-  from  Northwestern  Umversi^ 
vitatlon  to  write  two  columns  is  a  photographer  with  Acmi 
to  occupy  Walter  WInchell’s  Newspictures,  Chicago, 
space  during  W.W.’s  vacation  _  _  _  . 

she  offered  the  Broadway  col-  FM  Application 
umnist  an  addressee  for  many  Racine  Wis.,  Sept.  2— The 
of  his  pre-election  digs  at  the  Racine  Broadcasting  Corp.,  af- 
Republicans — at  least  his  col-  fiHate  of  the  Racine  Journal- 
umns  since  he  returned  to  work  Times  and  operating  station 
have  indicated  an  awareness  of  WRJN,  has  filed  application  with 
her  two.  Said  Mrs.  Luce,  writ-  fCC  for  a  new  FM  station,  to  be 
ing  “the  wav  Walter  WInchell  operated  on  49,100  kilocycles  and 
would  write  his  daily  column  if  with  coverage  of  2,540  square 
he  were  a  Republican  instead  of  miles, 
a  N»w  Dealer”: 

"Diplomatador  Bullitt  charges 
that  two  biggest  bulls  of  war  to 
date  were — (1)  when  Hitler  at¬ 
tacked  Russia,  (21  when  FDR 
failed  to  extract  any  promises 
or  guarantees  whatsoever  from 
Stalin  in  exchange  for  billions 
of  Lend-Lease  equipment  today 
and  long-term  financial  credits 
tomorrow.” 

Retorted  WInchell  as  “Cong. 

Clare  L«ice  might  write  if  she 
were  a  New  Dealer”: 

“Incidentally,  I  haven’t  heard 
Congresswoman  Luce.  Gov. 

Dewey.  Gov.  Green  or  any  of  the 
other  Red-Jumpy  politicos  ex¬ 
press  anv  frets  about  the  rapid 
Naziflcation  of  the  Argentine. 

...  Or  is  that  a  country  to 
worry  about  according  to  their 
usual  time  schedule — four  years 
too  late?  Next  campaign,  to 
make  it  clearer.” 

IBITOB  «  Plllt.lSHIt  Sep*MBbM>  9.  1N4 
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Erie  Railroad 


ONE  OF  AMERICA’S  RAILROADS—^  UNITED  FOR  VICTORY 
BUr  WAK  BONOS  AND  STAMFS 


5  tons  a  month 
for  every  pilot! 


WT^^ITHOUT  counting  the  tremendous  ton* 
age  of  gasoline,  ammunition,  bombs,  and 
food  consumed  by  our  airmen,  there  are  5  tons 
of  supplies  shipped  abroad  every  month  for 
each  pilot  overseas! 

What  i/oes  this  5  tons  include?  Aircraft 
replacement  parts,  pilot’s  clothing,  flying 
instruments,  parachutes,  maintenance  supplies, 
radio  and  signal  apparatus  .  .  .  items  from 
a  total  of  500,000  service*  parts  and  equip* 


ment  which  may  be  destroyed  or  damaged. 

So  figure  it  out.  It  adds  up  to  a  tremendous 
tonnage!  And  the  needs  of  the  Air  Forces  are 
only  a  small  part  of  the  wartime  transponation 
job  of  your  railroads. 

Thanks  to  the  splendid  cooperation  of  the 
public,  shippers,  and  government  agencies, 
these  vital  war  supplies  will  continue  to  flow 
in  increasing  quantities  until  Victory  is  won. 


■BITOR  a  FUltlSHlR  fT  Say«emhar  f.  IH4 


Fuel  Dealers  Should 
Back  Coal  Campaign 


By  Frank  E.  Fehlxnon 

DURING  the  past  three  years, 

this  writer  has  sat  in  on  some 
pretty  serious  conferences  with 
distributors  of  coal,  heating  con¬ 
tractors  and  many  home  owners 
who  have  finally  gotten  it 
through  their  heads  that  you 
can’t  wave  a  wand,  or  rely  on 
a  friend  or  the  black  market 
to  get  you  fuel  when  your  home 
is  cold. 

Let’s  go  back  about  a  year  and 
a  half.  The  coal  strike,  which 
spread  like  wildfire  through  our 
coal  mining  sections,  forced  the 
government  to  take  over  the 
management  of  the  mines.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  our  younger 
miners  are  now  in  the  armed 
forces.  We  have  been  told  that 
the  average  age  of  miners  now 
working  is  more  than  10  years 
above  the  pre-war  average. 

Regardless  of  how  patriotic 
your  older  miner  may  be,  there 
is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  coal 
he  can  dig,  six  days  a  week.  As 
this  is  being  written,  we  have 
before  us  a  New  York  Times 
story,  warning  that  there  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  a  serious  shortage  of 
all  fuels — coal,  oil  and  wood. 

Cooporotive  Compcdgn 

Manufacturers  and  public 
utility  people  are  now  using 
almost  40%  of  all  our  soft  coal. 
They  will  get  what  they  need, 
because  unless  they  do,  our  war 
production  machinery  cannot 
function.  The  railroads  will  get 
their  20%  of  the  600,000  tons 
that  will  be  mined,  and  the  coke 
makers,  who  use  17%  of  the 
total,  will  get  theirs;  but  there 
is  no  assurance  that  consumers 
will  get  their  promised  seven- 
eighths  of  what  they  used  last 
winter. 

As  reported  many  times  in 
this  column,  we  now  have  over 
80,000  doctors  in  our  armed 
forces  and,  as  a  result,  there 
are  many  rural  counties  that 
have  no  medical  service.  Even 
in  New  York,  we  now  have  to 
make  appointments  with  the 
doctor  many  days  ahead. 

Skip  the  inconvenience  of  a 
cold  house  and  start  thinking 
about  the  effect  of  unhealthful, 
low  temperatures  on  the  inci¬ 
dence  of  colds  and  pneumonia. 
Also,  start  thinking  about  the 
careless,  sloppy  way  most  home 
owners  treat  their  heating 
plants.  Also,  check  the  homes 
in  your  market  that  are  not 
windproof  or  insulated. 

The  average  man  or  woman 
will  spend  almost  any  amount 
of  money  in  normal  times  to 
keep  an  automobile  tuned  up 
and  in  perfect  running  order, 
yet,  this  same  person  will  allow 
a  heating  plant  to  rot  down  to 
the  last  casting  and  a  complete 
breakdown  before  anything  is 
done  to  put  it  in  working  con¬ 
dition. 

Properly  insulated  American 
homes  and  heating  plants  in 
first-class  condition  would  en¬ 
able  us  to  cut  our  over-all  fuel 
bill  as  much  as  20%.  Not  much 


can  be  done  about  the  insulat¬ 
ing  problem  today,  but  this  can 
be  done:  a  cooperative  cam¬ 
paign,  signed  by  every  fuel 
dealer  in  your  market,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  series  of  educational 
ads  run  daily,  from  now  on  until 
next  March,  will  soften  the  blow 
this  winter,  and  may  save  lives 
of  many  babies,  children  and 
older  persons  who  must  have 
warm  rooms  if  they  are  to  keep 
well. 

During  the  past  few  years. 
Anthracite  Industries,  Inc.,  101 
Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  and 
the  Bituminous  Coal  Institute, 
60  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 
17,  have  released  literally  tons 
of  literature  telling  consumers 
how  to  get  more  from  their  fuel. 
Suggestion:  Write  immediately 
to  both  of  these  organizations 
and  ask  them  for  all  of  their 
current  literature  about  firing 
with  anthracite  or  bituminous 
coal.  We  have  found  both  of 
these  organizations  always  ready 
to  cooperate  with  us  when  we 
asked  for  literature  and  sug¬ 
gestions. 

The  copy  themes  that  might 
be  used  in  this  cooperative  cam¬ 
paign  are  four:  1.  Explain  fully 
and  frankly  Just  why  there  is 
a  shortage  of  fuels.  2.  Urge  all 
homeowners  to  have  their  heat¬ 
ing  plants  cleaned  and  put  in 
repair  immediately.  3.  Run  a 
box  in  all  ads  daily,  telling  how 
to  fire  a  furnace,  boiler  or  stove. 
4.  Urge  all  to  put  weather  strip¬ 
ping  on  every  window  and  door, 
now.  This  can  be  done  by  any¬ 
one  who  can  drive  a  nail  or  use 
a  saw. 

Small  Item 

A  very  small  percentage  of 
your  readers  can,  if  they  act 
now,  have  their  homes  insulated, 
but  the  time  is  too  short  to  make 
this  theme  a  major  item  in  the 
campaign. 

The  easiest  way  to  sell  a  co¬ 
operative  campaign  is  to  call  a 
meeting  without  delay  of  every 
coal  and  fuel  oil  distributor  in 
your  market.  A  strong  invita¬ 
tion  letter  should  be  sent  them, 
and  then  each  dealer  should  re¬ 
ceive  a  telephone  invitation  or  a 
personal  invitation.  Hold  the 
meeting  in  your  own  office  or  at 
one  of  your  hotel  conference 
rooms. 

If  possible,  have  a  breakdown 
of  the  number  of  stoves,  fur¬ 
naces,  and  boilers  now  in  use  in 
your  town  and  the  approximate 
coal  consumption  last  winter. 

After  stating  the  problem  as 
you  see  it,  start  a  round-table 
discussion  of  what  your  guests 
think  should  be  done.  Then  ap¬ 
point  or  elect  a  chairman  who 
will  sit  down  each  week  with  a 
committee  of  five  more  other 
dealers  and  review  realistically 
just  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world  of  fuel  and  in  your  own 
market.  Each  week  a  news 
story  should  be  run  covering  the 
work  of  the  committee. 

On  the  basis  of  several  cam¬ 


paigns  that  we  have  helped  pre¬ 
pare  for  other  lines  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  and  because  of  the  ur¬ 
gency  and  gravity  of  the  fuel 
situation  in  this  country,  we 
suggest  the  running  of  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  every  day  of  the 
week.  If  you  can  sell  the  idea 
of  using  1,800  lines  a  week,  you 
will  be  doing  your  readers  a 
greater  service  if  you  reduce  the 
type  size  in  your  copy,  and  run 
six  300-line  ads  a  week. 

Yes,  it’s  going  to  be  a  major 
job  to  sell  this  campaign  and 
prepare  the  six  ads  a  week;  but 
one  good  salesman  with  a  little 
experience  in  writing  can,  with 
the  aid  of  the  permanent  com¬ 
mittee,  prepare  the  ads  two 
weeks  in  advance.  Once  the 
copy  for  the  first  two  weeks  has 
been  prepared  (and  okayed  by 
the  committee,  not  by  all  the 
dealers  in  town  who  are  signing 
the  ads)  the  rest  of  the  job  is 
not  difficult. 

One  large  manufacturer  of 
furnaces,  the  Williamson  Heater 
Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  has  just  re¬ 
leased  20  factual  heating  stories 
in  the  form  of  a  "clip  sheet” 
which  has  been  sent  to  several 
hundred  newspapers. 

Editors  and  salesmen  who 
want  the  latest  information 
about  this  coming  winter’s  fuel 
supply  and  some  rather  forceful 
arguments  that  can  be  used  to 
sell  lumber  yards,  heating  con¬ 
tractors,  heating  supply  houses 
and  coal  or  fuel  oil  dealers, 
should  write  for  this  sheet.  It’s 
free. 

Many  of  us  have  gotten  by 
pretty  easily  up  to  now.  The 
war  hasn’t  upset  our  home  lives 
too  much,  but  this  winter,  the 
problem  of  keeping  a  house 
warm  and  healthful  is  one  that 
none  of  us  can  dodge.  We  are 
smack  up  against  a  shortage  that 
friends,  optimists  and  black 
market  folks  can  do  very  little 
about. 

Of  course,  the  linage  involved 
is  considerable.  If  you  have  to 
cut  down  on  some  of  your  reg¬ 
ular  accounts,  do  so.  Most  of 
your  advertisers  live  in  homes. 
It’s  just  as  much  their  problem 
to  have  a  warm,  comfortable 
home  as  that  of  any  of  your 
other  readers.  Time  is  short. 
Action  is  needed  now. 

100  in  Golf  Meet 

More  than  a  hundred  guests 
from  the  media  departments  of 
New  York  advertising  agencies 
attended  the  American  Weekly 
and  the  Comic  Weekly’s  annual 
golf  party  last  week  at  the 
Quaker  Ridge  Golf  Club  in 
Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.  Following 
the  luncheon  there  were  13  four¬ 
somes  which  played  the  difficult 
Quaker  Ridge  course.  Winning 
scores  were  turned  in  by  Ed¬ 
ward  B.  Noakes,  of  Cecil  &  Pres- 
brey,  Inc.;  David  T.  Levine,  of 
Amos  Parrish  &  Co.,  Inc.;  Frank 
Mendes,  of  the  American  Week¬ 
ly  Staff;  Richard  N.  Gulick,  of 
Chas.  Dallas  Reach  Co.,  and  R.  C. 
Clayberger,  of  Calkins  &  Holden. 
A  dinner  followed  at  which 
prizes  were  awarded. 

■ 

No  Sunday  Edition 

French  daily  newspapers  have 
ceased  publication  on  Sundays, 
according  to  a  U.P,  dispatch 
from  Paris. 


August  Linage 
Gains  Made  by 
3  Supplements 

Five  of  the  seven  newspaper 
supplements  checked  by  Media 
Records,  Inc.,  show  substantial 
gains  in  linage  for  the  first  eight 
months  of  1944  as  compared  with 
the  same  period  last  year,  but 
only  three  of  them  made  gains 
for  August. 

Metropolitan  Group-Rotograv¬ 
ure,  Metropolitan  Group  -  Comic 
and  the  Three  Market  Group  all 
gained  in  August  and  included 
with  them  in  those  which  gained 
in  the  eight-month  period  are 
Parade  and  Comic  Weekly. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  sup¬ 
plements,  their  linage  for  1944 
and  the  percentage  of  gain  or 
loss  as  compared  with  1943.  Fig¬ 
ures  for  the  Metropolitan  and 
Three  Market  Groups  are  not 
compiled  by  Media  Records. 

Liruige  Gain  or 
1944  Loss% 

A  merican  IVeekly 

First  Quarter .  191,391  — 1.9 

First  Six  Months.,  379,552  — 16.8 

August  .  52,673  — 30.1 

First  Eight  Months.  499,741  — 15.7 

Thit  IVeek 

First  Quarter .  110,332  — 7.7 

First  Six  Months..  230,827  — 93 

August  .  36,853  —4.3 

First  Eight  Months.  305,144  — 6.5 

Metropolitan  Group-Rotogravure 

First  Quarter .  29,142  102.2 

First  Six  Months..  58,967  -1-52.5 

August  .  7,600  -f89.0 

First  Eight  Months.  75,167  -1-51.8 

Comic  li'eekly 

First  Quarter .  83,006  -i-22.4 

First  Six  .Months..  165.676  +  22.7 

August .  22,575  — 8.9 

First  Eight  Months,  216,559  -f-19.3 

Metropolitan  Group-Comic 

First  Quarter .  60.066  4-49.1 

First  .Six  Months..  122,580  4-«l 

August  .  18,900  -h8.4 

First  Eight  Months.  163,732  -t-J8.8 

Three  Market  Group 

First  Quarter .  33,686  -f-  1.7 

First  Six  Months..  77,311  4-H.2 

August  .  17,350  -i-32.2 

First  Eight  Months.  107,136  -i-17.5 

Parade 

First  Quarter .  43,503  -f  125.9 

First  Six  Months,.  91,507  -[-130.0 

August  .  12.291  — 3.2 

First  Eight  Months.  119,594  4-92.0 

■ 

Names  Representative 

The  Albert  Lea  (Minn.)  Trib¬ 
une  has  appointed  Allen-Klapp 
Co.,  Chicago,  as  its  representa¬ 
tive  in  the  national  field. 
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For  fifty  years  Daily  Racing  Form  has  been  America’s  turf  authority 
...a  newspaper  whose  comprehensive  records  and  news  reports  are 
recognized  as  the  most  authentic  wherever  thoroughbreds  are  raced. 

Published  in  eight  cities  with  data  compiled  by  experts  at  more 
than  one  hundred  and  thirty  race  courses,  Daily  Racing  Form 
chronicles  a  statistical  history  of  every  horse  running  on  the  North 
American  continent. 

Turfmen,  breeders  and  racing  enthusiasts  alike  look  to  ^is  news* 
paper  as  the  official  journal  of  America’s  most  thrilling  sport. 


FOUNDED  IN  1894 


Daily  Racing  Form  statistics  officially  used  and  recognized  hy: 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  RACING  COMMISSIONERS 
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Paris  Still  Hungry 
For  News  of  World 

With  Gap  of  Four  Years,  City's  Press  Has 
Catching  Up  to  Do  .  .  .  War  Coverage  Poor 

By  Edward  W.  Beattie 
United  Prem  Stoii  Correapondent 


PARIS,  Sept  8 — Paris  today  is 

a  city  starved  for  news  of  the 
world  with  which  she  is  allied. 
The  capital  of 
France  is  ap¬ 
proaching  the 
end  of  the  war 
in  Europe  with 
no  knowledge  of 
the  problems 
which  will  face 
the  United  Na¬ 
tions  when  they 
try  to  recon¬ 
struct  normal 
life. 

The  French  - 

u  n  d  e  r  g  r  ound  Beome 

press,  which 
came  triumphantly  into  the  open 
with  the  city’s  liberation,  is 
making  a  valiant  effort  to  keep 
Paris  abreast  of  world  events 
and  tell  her  about  Britain  and 
America  at  war. 

But  by  its  very  nature,  the 
undergrotmd  press  was  an  ama¬ 
teur  sort  of  affair  whose  strong 
points  were  patriotism  and 
hatred  of  the  Nazis  rather  than 
technical  finish.  These  qualities 
have  carried  over  into  most  of 
the  14  papers— 12  morning  and 
two  afternoon — now  appearing 
in  the  capital. 

Few  News  Sources 

These  newspapers  have  been 
totally  self  -  sustained  —  or  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  ideal  of  French 
resistance — during  the  years  of 
underground  opposition  to  the 
Nazi  and  Vichy  regimes.  Today, 
they  are  still  that  way:  without 
foreign  correspondents,  without 
news  services  from  abroad,  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  few  items  picked  up 
by  the  radio  or  piped  in,  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  sort  of  skeleton  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  world  at  war. 

Within  the  limitations  of  men 
restricted  to  Paris  they  are  try¬ 
ing  to  explain  America.  Britain 
and  the  of  the  outside  world 
to  Parisians.  But  they  have  a 
four  years’  gap  to  fill  in.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  whole  time.  France 
heard  only  as  much  of  the  true 
story  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
as  Frenchmen  could  learn  from 
listening  to  yarious  United  Na¬ 
tions  broadcasts.  At  best,  it  was 
a  sketchy  substitute  for  a  real 
flow  of  news. 

Paris  in  fact  lacks  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  press.  Papers  like  Figaro 
and  L’Humaniti.  are  otdtlmers 
and  show  a  professional  touch 
In  makeup  and  the  general  pres¬ 
entation  of  their  news  but,  like 
the  newcomers  which  ro«e  with 
the  surge  of  French  resistance, 
they  still  lack  the  facilities  to 
tell  Paris  of  the  world’s  free  na¬ 
tions,  Its  problems  and  its  hopes.l 

Like  others,  the  press  of  ParisJ 
too,  is  primarily  interested  at  the! 
moment  In  hunting  down  coH 


laborators  and  in  pushing  the 
interests  of  its  own  particular 
political  groups  while  the  goy- 
emment  of  France  is  in  flux. 
Some  papers  published  in  Paris 
today  are  going  to  disappear  as 
symbols  of  sharp  political  align¬ 
ments.  Some  will  change,  or 
merge  with  others  into  groups. 
What  sort  of  press  Will  come  out 
of  all  this  is  still  undecided. 

If  that  press  is  not  well  in¬ 
formed,  however,  it  will  fulfill 
its  function  badly,  no  matter 
how  earnest  it  may  be.  The 
result  may  be  the  recreation  of 
the  old-political-minded  press 
which  maintained  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  all  over  the  world  and 
took  heated,  if  often  one-sided, 
interest  in  world  affairs.  Plants 
which  produced  those  papers 
still  exist,  as  do  the  men  who 
ran  them.  But  the  future  of 
many  long-established  newspa¬ 
pers  is  questionable. 

Papers  which  were  published 
here  under  German  occupation 
certainly  will  be  out.  Papers 
which  were  published  under 
German  commissars  even,  though 
the  old  directors  were  elsewhere, 
hardly  will  appear  under  the 
old  mMtheads.  Papers  which 
suspenoM  publication  the  day  of 
the  occupation  probably  will  ap¬ 
pear. 

French  newspapers,  like  the 
French  political  situation,  are 
likely  to  remain  confused  for 
some  time. 

Figaro  certainly  is  the  best 
presented  morning  paper.  This 
conservative  daily,  suspended 
publication  at  Lyons,  on  Nov.  11, 
1942,  after  German  occupation  of 
the  zone  was  resumed  on  Aug. 
25.  Figaro  presents  the  news 
calmly,  with  good  strategic  war 
maps,  good  make-up  and  it  tries 
to  concentrate  as  much  on  for¬ 
eign  news  as  possible.  Figaro 
carries  a  daily  front  page  lead 
by  Vladimir  D’Ormesson  dealing 
in  world  affairs. 

A  typical  lead  covers  the 
French,  British  and  American 
agreements  signed  in  London, 
criticizes  the  "delicate  reserve” 
of  British  and  American  govern¬ 
ments  in  their  hesitation  to  give 
full  recognition  of  Gen.  Charles 
DeGaulle. 

L'Humanit6  organ  of  the 
French  Communist  party,  also 
deals  thoroughly  in  foreign  war 
news,  presented  with  a  strong 
Communist  angle.  L’Humanit6 
also  is  professional  in  makeup. 
France  Tireut,  a  Partisan  organ, 
goes  in  more  strongly  for  fea¬ 
tures,  including  items  like  “The 
American  army — the  army  which 
springs  from  the  people.” 

Le  Front  National,  which  is 
Socialist,  gives  the  war  news  the 
biggest  spread  of  all.  France 
Libre,  which  is  pro-DeGaulle, 


demands  the  punishment  of  trai¬ 
tors —  a  general  theme  of  all 
French  papers. 

Also  supporting  DeGaulle  are 
the  liberation  and  combat  gen¬ 
erals’  underground  organs  which 
run  many  features,  including  ar¬ 
ticles  bringing  readers  up  to 
date  on  Hollywood  movies.  Le 
Parisien  Libre  represents  the 
military  underground  movement. 
L’Aube,  former  Catholic  paper 
of  the  Christian  Socialists,  is 
now  an  organ  of  the  National 
Council  of  Resistance.  It  de¬ 
scribes  itself  as  “former  clan¬ 
destine  organ  of  resistance.” 

The  afternoon  papers  are  De¬ 
fense  de  la  France  and  Ce  Soir, 
the  latter  a  Socialist  paper  ap¬ 
parently  hopeful  of  usurping  the 
place  of  the  Paris  Soir. 

All  papers  are  giving  big  play 
to  the  war  news,  but  in  world 
news  they  are  far  behind  and, 
with  the  best  will  on  their  part, 
need  much  help  in  catching  up. 

a 

712  Stations  Accept 
Paid  WAC  Program 

A  total  of  712  radio  stations 
accepted  the  WAC  advertising 
schedule  for  a  four-week  period 
beginning  Sept.  4  on  a  regular 
paid  basis,  according  to  a  recent 
announcement  by  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam.  Inc.,  New  York  agency 
handling  the  account.  Seventy- 
nine  stations  agreed  to  carry  the 
program  as  a  war  service  be¬ 
cause  it  is  against  their  policy 
to  accept  paid  government  ad¬ 
vertising.  To  date  the  program 
is  being  carried  by  791  stations. 

Recently  866  stations  were 
contacted  by  Young  &  Rubicam 
(E.  &  P.,  Aug.  26,  p.  40)  in  con¬ 
nection  with  using  the  WAC  ads. 
The  75  which  have  not  yet  ac¬ 
cepted  include  some  which  will 
not  accept  paid  advertising  and 
have  not  offered  to  carry  the 
schedule  as  a  free  war  service; 
some  with  no  time  available  or 
no  time  at  the  hours  requested; 
some  with  minutes  but  no 
breaks  or  breaks  but  no  minutes 
available,  and  some  who  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  shift  commercial 
commitments  to  make  room  for 
the  schedule. 

a 

Severance  Pay 
Denied  L.  A.  Drivers 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  5  —  The 
Daily  Newspaper  Printing  and 
Publishing  panel  of  the  National 
War  Labor  Board  has  denied  the 
application  of  drivers  who  are 
members  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Newspaper  Guild  that  a  sever¬ 
ance  pay  clause  be  included  in 
their  new  contract  with  Triangle 
Publications,  Inc.,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  here  by  Eugene  Mac¬ 
Kinnon,  manager  of  the  News¬ 
paper  ^blishers  Association  of 
Philadelphia. 

Triangle  Publications.  Inc.,  is 
the  parent  company  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
and  the  various  magazine  enter¬ 
prises  owned  by  the  Walter  H. 
Annenberg  interests.  The  driv¬ 
ers  involved  in  this  particular 
case  are  carriers  who  handle 
Pacing  Form,  one  of  the  Annen¬ 
berg  publications.  The  issue  was 
certified  to  the  WLB  in  May  of 
this  year  as  a  dispute  to  be  ad¬ 
judicated. 


Nelson  Asks 
Paper  Savings 
In  Moil  Ads 

Washincton,  Sept.  5 — The  War 
Production  Board  is  awaiting 
the  results  of  an  appeal  for 
further  reduction  in  paper  con¬ 
sumption,  addressed  to  25,0M 
leading  business  firms  by  Donald 
M.  Nelson  before  he  left  on  his 
mission  to  China,  and  released 
this  week. 

The  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  and  others 
were  told  orders  controlling  the 
end  uses  of  printing  and  busi¬ 
ness  papers  “will  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  if  the  users  of  paper  will 
make  an  extra  conservation  ef¬ 
fort  now.” 

Nelson  made  it  clear  that  he 
expects  the  bulk  of  the  savinp 
to  come  from  curtailment  of  di¬ 
rect  mail  and  novelty  advertii- 
ing. 

“Printing  should  be  designed 
to  use  the  minimum  amount 
paper  that  will  serve  the  intend¬ 
ed  purpose,  with  especial  atten¬ 
tion  to  elaborate  brochures, 
mailing  pieces,  broadsides,  cata¬ 
logs.  folders,  calendars,  wall  dis¬ 
plays.  counter,  shelf  and  window 
displays,  annual  reports  and 
heavy  envelope  stiffeners,”  he 
wrote. 

“Proposed  advertising  and 
sales  promotional  materials 
should  be  reviewed  to  post¬ 
pone  paper  purchases  and  au¬ 
thorizations  not  needed  now. 
Distribution  details  should  be 
studied  to  eliminate  duplication 
and  the  dissemination  of  adver 
tising  appeals  to  people  not  in¬ 
terested  in  the  message.” 

■ 

Minneapolis  Holdings 
Of  Cowles  Expanded 

Minneapolis.  Sent.  6  —  ’The 
Minneapolis  Star  Journal  and 
Tribune  Company  recently  pur¬ 
chased  a  half  block  of  real  es¬ 
tate  adjoining  the  company’s 
present  plant  for  possible  post¬ 
war  use,  it  has  been  announced. 
The  purchase  expands  the 
Cowles  firm’s  real  estate  hold¬ 
ings  to  virtually  the  entire 
square  block  around  the  Star 
Journal  and  Tribune  building. 
Buildings  located  on  the  newly- 
acquired  property  will  be  left 
for  use  of  present  tenants  until 
definite  plans  are  formulated. 


WHEN  POST-WAR  SHIPPING 

it  returned  over  the  oceant 


HOLMEN'S  NEWSPRINT 

will  again  be  offered  to  eur 
American  cuilomers 

HOLMEN'S  PAPER  MILLS 

Norrkoping,  Sweden 
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We  are  waiting  to  welcome  them  back 

We  are  planning  jobs  for  them 


GENERAL  MOTORS 
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Delco  Radio  •  Detroit  Transmission  •  Diesel  Equipment  •  Harrison  Radiator  •  Inland  •  Moraine  Products  •  Packard  Electric  •  Provind  Ground 
Research  Laboratories  •  Rochester  I*roducts  •  Saftinaw  Malleable  Iron  •  Sadinaw  Steerind  Gear  •  Ternstedt  •  United  Motors  Service 
G.  M.  Overseas  Qaerations  •  (General  Motors  I*arts  •  General  Motors  Institute  •  General  Motors  of  ('anada.  Ltd.  •  McKinnon  Industries,  Ltd. 
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N.  Y.  School 
Syllabus  Studies 
Advertisements 

Albaht,  N.  Y.,  Sept  5— A  new 
health  teaching  syllabus  for  the 
high  schools  of  New  York  State, 
thrust  into  the  limelight  by  a 
spirited  dispute  among  educa* 
tors,  sets  up  the  teacher  as  a 
critic  and  virtual  censor  of  ad* 
vertislng  copy. 

In  the  course,  prescribed  by 
the  Regents  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York  as  com¬ 
pulsory  for  all  pupils  of  the 
junior  and  senior  nigh  school 
levels,  the  reports  of  the  Con¬ 
sumers’  Union,  New  York  City, 
and  Consumers’  Research,  Wash¬ 
ington,  N.  J.,  become  textbooks 
for  the  evaluation  of  truth  in 
advertising. 

The  Science  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciations  brought  the  syllabus 
into  the  open  a  few  days  ago 
witii  a  charge  that  it  means  “the 
complete  abandonment  of  the 
scientific  method  in  favor  of 
the  procedure  of  blind  indoc¬ 
trination.’’  The  syllabus,  these 
teachers  asserted,  revives  “me¬ 
dieval  methods  of  arriving  at 
the  truth.  ...  It  would  pro¬ 
duce  a  few  unthinking  but 
healthy  robots.” 

Deiands  Syllabus 

In  defense.  Dr.  Hiram  Jones, 
director  of  the  Division  of  Health 
Education,  said  the  syllabus  had 
received  “widespread  approval.” 

In  addition  to  the  reports  of 
Consumers’  Research  ( $3.50  a 
year)  and  Consumers’  Union 
(same  rate),  the  syllabus  also 
lists  as  teacher  reference  the 
Consumers’  Guide,  published  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture. 

In  nutrition  classes,  the  pupils 
are  to  keep  records  over  several 
days  of  information  on  food  ad¬ 
vertising  and  evaluate  for  scien¬ 
tific  accuracy  by  reference  read¬ 
ing  and  discussion  with  “in¬ 
formed  persons.”  The  teacher 
is  told  to  arrange  exhibits  in  the 
classroom  to  guide  people  in  buy¬ 
ing  food. 

The  question  of  grade  labeling 
is  brought  into  the  classroom 
with  a  checkup  of  labels  col¬ 
lected  by  the  pupils  and  a  study 
of  whether  the  labels  are  an  ac¬ 
curate  record  of  the  contents. 

Newspapers  become  an  im¬ 
portant  adjunct  of  the  classroom, 
being  used  for  the  many  adver¬ 
tising  surveys  and  also  for  study 
of  t}^  faces  in  connection  with 
improvement  of  vision. 

If  a  storm  of  protest  should 
descend  on  the  State  Education 
Department  from  advertising 
men,  it  wouldn’t  be  the  first  time 
the  department’s  Division  of 
Health  Education  has  been  in 
hot  water  on  a  matter  related  to 
newspaper  publishing. 

Several  years  ago.  the  Division 
promulgated  a  policy  aimed  at 
discouraging  and  eliminating 
inter-school  athletic  contests,  in 
favor  of  intra-mural  games 
which  would  be  devoid  of  in¬ 
dividual  stardom  and  headline 
rivalry.  This  move  aroused  the 
ire  of  sports  editors  and  in  many 
instances  they  had  the  backing 
of  local  educators. 

Under  wartime  travel  re.stric- 
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tions,  the  Division  has  scored  a 
victory  over  the  sports  editors 
in  many  cities  because  schools 
have  had  to  abandon  annual 
contests  In  basketball,  football, 
etc.  But  not  a  few  sports  edi¬ 
tors  have  kept  alive  the  spirit  of 
scholastic  rivalry  by  organizing 
intra-city  games  governed  by  a 
civic  committee. 

The  new  health  teaching  sylla¬ 
bus  goes  into  effect  under  the 
orders  of  Dr.  George  D.  Stod¬ 
dard,  who  came  from  Iowa  two 
years  ago  to  be  New  York  State’s 
commissioner  of  education.  He 
told  reporters  the  other  day  that 
all  he  knew  about  the  contro¬ 
versy  involving  the  syllabus  was 
what  he  had  read  In  the  news¬ 
papers. 

■ 

19  H-A  Staffers  Join 
Donors'  Gallon  Club 

Nine  more  employes  of  the 
Chicago  Herald-American  Joined 
the  Red  Cross .  blood  donors’ 
“Gallon  Club”  this  week,  giving 
a  pint  of  their  blood  for  the 
eighth  time  each.  The  Herald- 
American  already  had  10  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  Gallon  Club,  thus 
raising  the  total  to  19. 

The  nine  new  Galloneers  are 
Shirlee  Cody  and  Marion  Shley 
of  the  classified  department; 
Oliver  Chamberlain,  George  M. 
Payne,  Carter  Payne,  C.  J. 
Brown  and  R.  L.  Joiner  of  the 
composing  room;  Albert  Snow 
of  the  paper  department;  and 
William  Carroll  of  the  amuse¬ 
ments  staff.  The  Herald-Amer- 
ican’s  top  donor,  Ben  Glassman 
of  the  retail  advertising  staff, 
will  be  giving  his  13th  pint. 
’There  are  96  employes  who  have 
given  three  or  more  pints  each. 

The  Hearst  Square  Post  No. 
478  of  the  American  Legion, 
Chicago,  recently  adopted  a  reso¬ 
lution,  calling  for  a  service  rib¬ 
bon  for  blc^  donors  of  the 
armed  forces,  which  has  suc¬ 
cessively  been  approved  by  First 
District,  Cook  County  Council 
and  the  Illinois  State  Legion 
conventions.  The  resolution  will 
be  presented  to  the  national 
L«gion  convention  in  Chicago, 
Sept.  18. 

■ 

Seaman  and  Rescuer 
Reunited  by  Doily 

“That’s  the  boy  who  pulled 
me  out  of  that  burning  oil  when 
the  Wasp  sank,”  exclaimed  Sea¬ 
man  James  Wethington  of 
Parma,  Mich.,  when  he  ex¬ 
amined  a  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citi¬ 
zen  Patriot  clipping  sent  by  his 
mother. 

So  Wethington  got  leave  from 
the  naval  hospital  at  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y..  and  came  to  Jack- 
son  to  thank  Machinist’s  Mate 
Henry  Westerlund  for  saving  his 
life  in  the  Pacific.  Wethington 
was  in  the  hospital  recovering 
from  another  sinking  in  which 
his  left  eye  was  injured. 

The  clipping  was  a  Citizen 
Patriot  interview  with  Wester¬ 
lund,  carrying  his  picture,  and 
related  how  Westerlund  was 
given  a  citation  for  taking  a 
whaleboat  into  the  burning  oil 
that  surrounded  the  sinking 
Wasp  and  pulling  out  sailors 
who  had  to  jump  from  the  car¬ 
rier’s  flight  deck. 


Labor  Press  Snipers 
Aim  at  Dailies 

continued  from  page  12 


Jailin  arc  advcrtiter-ilominated  aud  ad¬ 
vertiser  editorially.  .  .  .  The  free  press 
is  free  to  |>riiit  what  they  please,  pro- 
vidiiift  it  meets  with  the  approval  of 
free  enterprise.” 

From  the  Journal  of  Electrical 
Workers: 

“Every  labor  man  knows  how  far 
short  the  daily  press  falls  below  per¬ 
forming  its  constitutional  function. 
Every  labor  man  has  felt  tbe  force  of 
manufactured  opinion  in  tbe  press  mov¬ 
ing  against  him.” 

In  January  of  this  year,  when 
D-M  Digest  was  preparing  some 
trial  sheets  headed  “Not  For 
Publication,”  an  issue  dated 
Jan.  11  devoted  a  section  to  the 
subject  “Labor  Press  vs.  Daily 
Newspaper  Press.”  It  follows: 

“The  so-called  ‘class  conflict*  of  labor 
vs.  capital  is  illustrated  by  general  edi¬ 
torial  attacks  of  tbe  labor  press  on  tbe 
influence  of  the  daily  press.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  quotations  are  representative  of 
‘cross  country’  comment: 

Treature  Slate  Labor  Joumat,  Kali- 
spell,  Mont.,  editorialises  upon  tax  al¬ 
lowances  for  advertising  by  corpora¬ 
tions  as: 

“  .  .  Federal  money  to  pay  the 

bribes  calculated  to  soften  up  the  news¬ 
papers  and  make  them  partisan  to  the 
gre^y  interests  of  great  corporations.’ 

"Port  Smith  (Ark.)  New: 

‘‘  ‘James  P.  Mitchell,  labor  relations 
director  of  the  War  Department,  a  few 
days  ago  accused  newspapers  of  flat- 
footedly  giving  a  one-sided  picture  of 
labor’s  part  in  tbe  war  effort.  This  is 
to  be  expected  as  they  are  at  the  mercy 
of  their  anti-labor  advertisers,  and  must 
be  careful  not  to  offend. 

“  ‘Pegler  wanta  a  union  that  has  no 
dues,  no  members,  and  especially  no  ac¬ 
tivities.  Pegler  is  sore  because  be  can¬ 
not  qualify  for  membership  in  any 
union.’ 

“The  Cleveland  Citiaen,  making  charges 
that  the  big  press  services,  AP  and  U.P., 
do  not  give  an  unbiased  report,  says: 

“  ‘And  if  it  is  going  to  take  a  govern- 
ment  news  service  to  the  people,  even  :it 
the  expense  of  those  same  people,  we 
certainly  would  all  be  in  favor  ol  seeing 
such  an  idea  carried  out  to  its  fullest 
extent.’  ” 

On  the  subject  of  labor  press 
wire  service,  D-M  Digest  point¬ 
ed  out  on  Aug.  21,  that  Labor 
Press  Associates  is  now  offering 
competition  to  the  Federal  Press 
Syndicate. 

“Labor  Press  Associates  is 
close  to  the  news,  gives  union 
journals  a  reporting  job  done 
from  the  inside,”  D-M  Digest 
states. 

It  was  formed  recently  in 
Washington  by  what  the  Digest 
describes  as  “a  top-notch  group 
of  journalists  in  the  labor  press 
field — including  Les  Finnegan, 
editor  of  the  UAW-CIO’s  Capital 
Conveyor,  and  former  head  of 
the  Labor  Press  Unit  under 
OPM  and  WPB;  Will  Allen 
( who  uses  his  real  name  of 
Jonathan  Stout  as  Washington 
editor  of  the  New  Leader), 
Washington  correspondent  for 
AFL  International  Garment 
Workers’  Justice;  and  Charles 
Ervin,  Washington  representa¬ 
tive  for  CIO  Amalgmated  Cloth¬ 
ing  Workers’  Advance,  and  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  old  Socialist 
Call" 

Such  a  syndicate  has  a  list  of 
at  least  700  papers,  mostly 
weeklies,  to  draw  upon  as  pros¬ 
pective  clients.  According  to 
D-M  Digest,  leading  labor  pub¬ 
lications  today  are  CIO  News, 
a  weekly;  Labor,  the  organ  of 
the  Railway  Workers  of  Amer- 
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ica,  a  weekly;  United  Mint 
Workers  Journal,  semi-monthhr; 
and  the  Federationist,  the  gen¬ 
eral  AFL  monthly. 

“Politically,  the  labor  pren 
today  is  generally  for  Roose¬ 
velt,^’  Dodge  and  Matson  state, 
“although  quite  a  group  of 
papers  have  not  yet  declared 
themselves.  Right  now  the  la¬ 
bor  press  is  featuring  the  CIO- 
PAC  line  in  general,  but  diss«it 
from  the  PAC  methods  is  posi¬ 
tive  and  sharp  in  some  sectors 
of  the  labor  press,  particular^ 
AFL.” 

The  publishers’  judgment  is 
that  criticism  of  the  PAC  lint 
is  increasing. 

“Activities  of  the  CIO  Politi¬ 
cal  Action  Committee  are  very 
smart  and  aggressive,”  they  said 
“Their  very  smartness  and  ag¬ 
gressiveness  may  prove  to  be 
their  own  undoing.  It  may  turn 
out  to  be  like  a  base  runner  in 
baseball  spiking  himself. 

“In  any  case  you  can  count 
on  the  fact  that  the  labor  press’s 
influence  has  more  strength  po¬ 
litically  today  than  ever  before. 
We  believe  its  influence  is 
strong  in  other  directions,  and 
that  many  people  are  unaware 
of  this  growing  strength.  That 
is  the  reason  for  starting  D-M 
Digest.” 

D-M  Digest  reports  all  edi¬ 
torial  comment  as  well  as  news 
items  which  are  of  current  in¬ 
terest  to  management.  While 
its  primary  coverage  is  of  labor 
publications  it  also  digests  the 
group  press,  such  as  Farmer’s 
Union  and  Negro  papers,  and 
also  the  leftwing  publications 
without  orgimization  affiliation. 

D-M  Digest  now  has  several 
hundred  subscribers,  according 
to  its  publishers,  who  have  of¬ 
fices  in  the  RKO  Building  in 
Rockefeller  Center,  New  York. 
Leading  trade  and  business  as¬ 
sociations  are  subscribers,  as 
well  as  government  agencies, 
labor  imions,  public  and  indus¬ 
trial  relations  consultants  and 
corporation  executives. 

■ 

Five  Paris  Papers 
Face  Prosecution 

Legal  action  has  been  started 
in  Paris  against  the  newspapers 
Paris-Soir,  Le  Matin,  L’oeuvre, 
Petit  Parisien,  and  Le  Tempt, 
BBC  reported  this  week.  These 
papers  were  charged  with  pub¬ 
lishing  propaganda  benefiting 
the  Germans. 
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Urges  Press 
To  Tell  Story 
Of  Red  Cross  | 

Just  returned  from  overseas ! 
duty,  Alex  E.  Squadrilli,  director  > 
of  Red  Cross  clubs  and  leave  ^ 
areas  in  the  South  Pacific,  told  I 
Editor  &  Publisher  this  week  I 
that  newspapers  can  make  their  i 
best  contribution  to  this  organ* , 
UaUon’s  work  by  carrying ! 
stories  highlighting  its  contribu-  j 
tioo  to  the  morale  and  well¬ 
being  of  the  servicemen.  I 

He  explained  that  though  the 
Red  Cross  has  two  accredited 
war  correspondents  in  the  South 
Pacific  theater  and  others  who 
obtain  feature  stories  when  pos¬ 
sible,  in  addition  to  their  regu- 
Itf  work,  the  full  story  has  not 
begun  to  be  told. 

"Aguiar  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondents  would  find,”  he  de¬ 
clared,  “tremendous  human  in¬ 
terest  stories  in  both  the  Red 
Cross  volunteer  workers,  them-  i 
selves,  and  in  their  jobs.”  I 

In  addition  to  the  more  widely  ; 
known  activities  of  the  organ-  j 
ization,  such  as  the  canteens,  he ; 
described  the  provisions  made 
for  men  in  leave  areas  to  raid 
the  ice  boxes  at  night,  the  date 
bureaus,  the  holiday  celebrations 
and  other  features  all  designed 
to  provide  men  fresh  from  battle 
wib  stabilizing  home  ties. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  prob¬ 
lems  to  solve,  Mr.  Squadrilli  ex¬ 
plained.  is  the  scarcity  of  read¬ 
ing  matter,  newspapers,  books 
and  magazines.  Lack  of  ade¬ 
quate  transportation  facilities, 
he  said,  is,  of  course,  respon¬ 
sible  for  both  the  scarcity  and 
the  age  of  reading  matter  when 
it  arrives.  However,  he  suggest¬ 
ed  that  newspaper  subscriptions 
sent  to  the  individual  men  would 
help  greatly  since  “one  news- 
pai^r  goes  a  long  way  in  the 
South  Pacific.” 

■ 

Newspaper  Tests 
Reporting  by  Radio 

Showing  how  news  may  be 
covered  in  the  future,  the  Syro- 
nise  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard  re¬ 
cently  experimented  with  radio 
news  reporting.  Via  two-way 
short-wave  radio,  Claire  Evans 
Hawkins,  staff-member  at  a  local 
event  relayed  her  eye  witness 
account  to  Wilbur  Evans,  re¬ 
write  man  with  earphones  back 
in  the  city  room. 

Acclaimed  by  the  editors  as  a 
"post-war  possibility,”  radio 
news  reporting  was  seen  as  the 
means  of  getting  more  accurate 
and  speedier  transmission  of 
spot  news  from  the  scene. 

“There  would  be  a  delay  of 
only  a  few  minutes  between  the 
actual  news  event  and  the  roll  of 
the  presses,”  a  Post-Standard 
news  story  pointed  out. 

■ 

Miss.  Valley  Meeting 

The  Mississippi  Valley  Classi¬ 
fied  Managers  Association  will 
meet  at  the  La  Salle  Hotel,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Oct.  21-22,  for  its  annual 
■oeeting  Ralph  W.  Ahrens,  Chi- 
<*Po  Daily  News  classified  man- 
ofier,  president  announced.  1 
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Tells  How 
Circulation 
Problem  Solved 

By  Claud*  N.  Swoiuon 

Editor.  Fairmont  (Minn.) 

Doily  S*ntin*l 

It  was  along  in  September. 

1943,  with  every  prospect  of 
having  to  exceed  our  newsprint 
quota,  that  the  Sentinel  began 
to  worry  in  earnest  about  a  sub¬ 
scription  list  that  was  getting 
out  of  bounds. 

For  more  than  20  years,  the 
Fairmont  Daily  Sentinel  had 
been  on  a  strictly  cash-in-ad¬ 
vance,  stop-at-expiration  basis. 
And  yet.  since  1938.  the  paid 
subscriptipns  mounted  from 
around  *,000  in  1938  to  more 
than  7,000  in  1943. 

“Stop  at  expiration”  meant 
stopping  the  subscriptions  ex¬ 
piring  the  first  of  the  month 
on  the  15th;  those  expiring  on 
the  15th,  on  the  first.  The  Sen¬ 
tinel  has  but  two  expiration 
dates  each  month,  the  first  and 
the  15th. 

"Freesing"  Difficult 

First  order  of  business  to  hold 
down  the  list  was  to  “freeze" 
the  circulation  at  7,100. 

That  meant  genuine  heart¬ 
breaks  on  the  part  of  old  sub¬ 
scribers  who  let  their  subscrip¬ 
tions  lapse  a  few  days  beyond 
the  first  or  15th — to  have  to  go 
on  the  waiting  list. 

But  Arthur  M.  Nelson,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Sentinel  Publishing 
Co.,  had  an  idea. 

“Why  not  discontinue  our 
Boy  Collect’  subscriptions,  and 
accept  only  cash,  paid-in-ad¬ 
vance,  at  the  office  subscrip¬ 
tions?”  he  asked. 

“(Josh,  we’ve  got  about  1,700 
delivered  in  the  city,  about  half 
of  them  ‘Boy  Collect’ — we’ll  lose 
half  of  them.”  said  the  city 
editor. 

“So  what?”  asked'  Nelson. 
“Isn’t  that  what  we  want?” 

“Well,  yes — up  to  a  certain 
extent.” 

And  so  the  venture  was  an¬ 
nounced,  effective  as  of  Jan.  1. 

1944. 

No  more  “Boy  Collect”  every 
other  Saturday,  with  18  carriers 
and  subs  cluttering  up  the  office 
and  driving  the  girl  at  the  sub¬ 
scription  desk  nuts.  No  more 
$1,200  to  $1,700  a  year  lost  be¬ 
cause  subscribers  promised  to 
pay  the  boy — then  didn’t.  But 
we’d  lose  half  of  them! 

But  did  we? 

Let's  look  at  the  record: 

On  Oct.  1,  1942,  the  Sentinel 
had  1,766  subscribers  who  re¬ 
ceived  the  Sentinel  by  carrier. 
•  On  April  1,  1944,  the  Sentinel 
had  1,736  subscribers  who  re¬ 
ceived  the  Sentinel  by  carrier. 

Three  months  is  the  minimum 
length  of  time  for  which  anyone 
may  subscribe. 

■ITie  Sentinel  on  Jan.  1,  1944, 
inaugurated  a  system  whereby 
subscribers’  names  are  taken  off 
the  list  the  dap  their  subscrip¬ 
tions  expire.  No  more  15  days’ 
“grace.” 

Incidentally,  the  Sentinel  in 
more  than  20  years  has  not  had 
a  subscription  contest,  paid  com¬ 


missions.  given  prizes.  had 
agents  or  solicited  subscriptions. 
It  has  operated  on  the  theory 
that  if  it  contains  the  local 
news,  and  enough  of  it — readers 
in  its  community  and  field  will 
buy  it. 

Incidentally  No.  2:  When  the 
Sentinel  decided  to  go  on  a  cash 
in  advance  basis,  more  than  $6,- 
000  was  “on  the  books”  in  sub¬ 
scriptions  due.  This  was  segre¬ 
gated  into  two  classes; 

1.  “Good  as  gold.”  $3,000 
worth. 

2.  “Well,  we  ought  to  get  half 
of  it.  anyway.”  $3,000  worth. 

We  actually  collected  about 
$400. 

But  we  rejoiced  at  the  amount 
of  print  paper  we  were  saving 
when  we  lopped  off  the  sub¬ 
scribers  who ; 

1.  “I  only  ordered  it  for  three 
months.” 

2.  “I  told  you  when  I  ordered 
it.  I  wanted  it  stopped  when 
the  time  was  out. 

3.  “I  never  ordered  it.” 

4.  “Why  didn't  you  send  me 
a  bill  when  the  time  was  out. 
I  would  have  paid  you  then.” 

5.  “I  won’t  pay  that  until  your 
printer  pays  what  he  owes  me.” 

And  a  lot  of  other  excuses, 
one  being  as  odoriferous  as 
the  other,  but  all  adding  up  to 
“I'm  going  to  beat  you  out  of 
it.”  And  they  did. 

But  of  all  the  things  we  ever 
did.  good,  bad  and  indifferent, 
eliminating  the  “Boy  Collect” 
feature  of  the  intriguing — but 
sometimes  exasperating — news¬ 
paper  game,  was  tops;  the 
ne  plus  ultra,  the  creme  de  la 
creme  of  our  experience. 

And  of  all  the  times  to  do  it. 
we  feel  we  picked  the  peak — 
just  when  everybody  had  to 
have  a  newspaper  to  know  what 
would  be  against  the  law  to¬ 
morrow. 

■ 

Kinloch-Cooke, 

British  Editor,  Dies 

Sir  Clement  Kinloch-Cooke, 
90,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Empire  RevieuO  and  for  40  years 
its  editor,  died  Sept.  4  in  a 
nursing  home  in  Wimbledon. 
England.  He  also  edited  the 
Illustrated  Magazine,  the  Ob¬ 
server,  the  Pall  Mall  Garette 
and  the  New  Review,  and  for 
many  years  wrote  editorials  for 
the  London  Morning  Post. 

The  British  journalist  was 
made  the  first  Baronet  Kinloch- 
Cooke  in  1926.  having  previously 
been  made  a  Knight  Commander 
of  the  Order  of  the  British  Em¬ 
pire  in  1919.  He  was  active  in 
politics,  having  among  other 
things  been  a  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  at  two  different  times. 

Other  of  his  activities  included 
the  publication  of  several  books, 
membership  in  the  Royal  Em¬ 
pire  Society  and  director  of  the 
Associated  British  Picture  Cor¬ 
poration.  Ltd. 

■ 

N.  D.  Cochran  Ship 

Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Sept.  5 — 
A  Liberty  ship  named  for  the 
late  Negley  Dukin  Cochran,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  old  Toledo  (<Dhio) 
News-Bee  for  many  years,  was 
launched  last  week  at  the  St. 
Johns  River  Shipyard. 


Mears  Newz 
30  Years  Old 
And  Still  Going 

Hart,  Mich.,  Sept.  3  —  “The 
world's  smallest  newspaper " 
celebrated  its  30th  anniversary 
this  week.  It  is  the  Mears 
(Mich.)  Newz  (correct)  whose 
editor.  Swift  Lathers,  carries  his 
office  around  under  a  battered 
derby. 

How  any  newspaper  or  an 
editor  either  could  have  sur¬ 
vived  in  Michigan's  bleak  dunes 
country  up  in  Oceana  County 
gives  some  of  his  fellow-publish¬ 
ers  a  jolt.  That  Swift  himself 
is  still  alive  comes  as  a  surprise, 
for  no  editor  in  the  history  of 
personal  journalism  in  America 
ever  got  knocked  from  under  his 
hat  so  often  as  Swift,  who  never 
learned  to  duck. 

Swift  Lathers  is  a  character, 
and  he’d  be  the  last  man  to 
deny  it.  Deep  in  his  quixotic 
soul,  he  loves  peace.  But  some¬ 
times.  just  one  pant  ahead  of 
an  irate  subscriber,  he  haa  had 
to  spend  days  hiding  in  the 
dunes  before  he  dares  come 
home.  But  he  keeps  on  fight¬ 
ing. 

His  newspaper,  consisting  of 
four  pages  about  five  inches 
wide  by  seven  inches  deep,  has 
the  ads  run  right  in  with  the 
news.  And  the  phrasing  is  as 
Swift  wrote  it.  'When  a  reporter 
once  told  him  that  the  name. 
Mears  News,  wasn’t  distin¬ 
guished  enough,  he  promptly 
changed  it  to  Mears  Newz. 

Alter  "O" — No  Paper 

He  set  his  subscription  rates 
at  50  cents  a  year,  $1  for  six 
months.,  and  ^  for  three 
months.  When  circulation  got 
too  big — people  in  all  the  48 
states  got  to  reading  the  whimsy 
in  his  paper,  once  judged  one 
of  the  nation’s  10  best  country 
newspapers — Swift  solved  that 
problem  by  simply  cutting  the 
list  in  half.  With  a  scissors,  he 
lopped  off  everybody  after  O. 

’The  town  of  Mears,  which 
would  have  upped  and  moved  if 
it  knew  what  was  descending 
upon  it  30  years  ago,  has  been 
grudging  with  praise.  Or  money. 
So  Swift  and  his  wife  and  their 
several  children  have  lived  in¬ 
timately  with  poverty. 

Some  encomiums  set  down  to 
celebrate  the  anniversary  read 
like  this: 

“This  very  day  the  Mears 
Newz  is  30  years  old.  For  three 
decades  Swift  Lathers  has  em¬ 
barked  on  the  new  seas  of  origi¬ 
nality,  daring  and  caution,  at¬ 
tracting  nation-wide  attention 
by  his  weird  handling  of  the 
commonplace  and  his  coura¬ 
geous  telling  of  the  neglected 
truth. 

“These  sentences  are  being 
written  on  a  broken  chair  by 
the  dune  grasses  waving  in  the 
wind,  by  the  nodding  of  yellow 
flowers  on  the  desert  weeds,  with 
a  pipe  forest  in  the  foreground 
and  the  roar  of  Lake  Michigan 
in  the  rear. 

“Carless,  his  thin  soles  getting 
thinner.  Lathers  has  walked  ser¬ 
enely,  fighting  for  principles  and 


not  against  individuals.  He 
fought  for  the  underdog,  justice 
and  fair  play.  He  proclaimed  it 
a  shame  that  the  dunes  scooten 
should  be  run  wide  open  whes 
the  common  folks  couldn’t  get 
enough  gas  to  get  to  church.  He 
told  about  certain  members  of 
the  Mears  school  board  who 
sent  their  own  children  to  school 
at  Hart,  and  urged  that  a  school 
board  member  with  so  little 
faith  in  his  home  town  should 
resign. 

“Down  through  the  years,  wg 
have  been  handicapped  by  a 
whispered  mythology  that  pt 
didn’t  need  any  money.  Far  too 
many  people  wanted  to  see  the 
ball  game  through  a  knothole  in 
the  fence.  They  borrowed  the 
paper  from  somebody  else.” 

■ 

J.  R.  McEissick  Dies; 
Journalist  and  Educator 

Dr.  J.  Rion  McKissick,  59,  for 
many  years  a  newspaperman,  fw 
nine  years  dean  of  the  School 
of  Journalism  at  the  University 
of  South  Carolina  and  since 
president  of  that  institution,  died 
in  Columbia,  S.  C.,  Sept.  3  after 
a  brief  illness. 

After  completing  his  education 
at  the  College  of  Charleston  and 
Harvard  Law  School,  he  became 
a  reporter  for  the  Union  (S.  C.) 
Progress  in  1905.  Successively 
he  was  business  manager  of  the 
Union  Times  and  editorial 
writer  for  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times  Dispatch, 

From  1914  to  1916  he  prac¬ 
ticed  law  in  Greenville,  S.  C., 
after  which  he  returned  to 
newspaper  .work  as  editor  first 
of  the  Greenville  News  and  later 
of  the  Greenville  Piedmont. 
Following  a  year  of  lecturing 
at  Furman  University,  he  w«it 
to  the  University  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  In  addition  to  his  news¬ 
paper  and  academic  activities. 
Dr.  McKissick  was  active  in  the 
Democratic  Party. 


Piexotto  Ship 


The  Liberty  Ship  Benjamin 
Franklin  Piexotto  was  launched 
at  Baltimore,  Sept.  4.  Piexotto 
was  political  editor  for  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  in  the 
1850’s  and  later  founded  and 
edited  the  Menorah  magazine, 
official  organ  of  the  B’nai  B’rith 
organization. 
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I  WAS  A  l\ICWSPAPCR  /Vl/\l\l 


Yes  .  .  .  even  out  here  on  the  fighting  front,  I  con 
sniff  that  familiar  atmosphere  of  ink  and  presses, 
so  peculiarly  identified  with  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  It  gets  in  your  nostrils  and  your  blood.  It 
is  the  "smell''  of  dynamic  action  .  .  .  men  and 
metal  and  paper,  on  a  split-second  schedule, 
putting  the  world  on  doorsteps  and  news  of  the 
universe  under  reading  lamps. 


weapon.  \ 
or  another. 


But  ...  1  was  a  newspaper  man  before  I  got  into 
the  scrap.  I  hope  to  go  back  to  it  before  too  long 
.  .  .  and  I'll  be  proud  of  how  the  newspapers  of  all 
America  pitched  in  and  did  a  whole  of  a  job  , 
first,  by  making  readers  aware  of  conservation  of 
paper  of  ALL  kinds  as  a  daily  HABIT  ...  by  editor¬ 
ializing  on  the  subject  .  .  .  and  by  THEMSELVES 
tightening  up  on  waste  in  the  plant.  As  on  old 

n  newspaper  man,  I  know  how 
much  thoughtless  waste  there  can 
be,  and  what  a  mighty  force  it 
ivoiild  be  if  ALL  newspapers  con¬ 
served. 


Paper  ...  I  used  that  word!  'They  send  my  home¬ 
town  newspaper  out  here  to  me  and  I  read  of  a 
serious  paper  shortage.  Well, 

NOW  I  can  think  of  the  subject  ^ 

from  two  angles.  A  guy  in  the  ^  ^ 

War  SEES  and  KNOWS  the  part  \  (^^4^ 
that  paper  ploys  as  an  actual  \ 
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Campaigns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  10 


ready  in  operation,  and  in  Balti* 
more  and  Washington,  which 
expect  to  have  stations  after  the 
war.  Ruthrauif  &  Ryan  is  the 
agency. 

The  advertising  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Gas  Works  Co.  is  now 
being  handled  by  John  Falser 
Arndt  k  Co. 

To  emphasize  the  advantages 
of  the  can  container.  Can  Manu- 
FACTuaxRs  Institute,  New  York, 
is  scheduling  in  addition  to  an 
extensive  magazine  campaign, 
four-color  page  ads  in  Parade, 
the  American  Weekly  and  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers,  to 
break  in  September.  Trade 
magazines,  radio  and  direct  mail 
campaigns  are  also  planned. 
Benton  &  Bowles  is  the  agency. 

Plans  are  now  being  worked 
out  for  extensive  newspaper, 
radio  and  outdoor  compaigns  on 
Ebling's  Premium  Beer.  New^- 
appointed  agency  for  the  Ebling 
Brewing  Co.,  is  Street  &  Finney. 

Kasser  Distillers  Products 
CoRP.,  Philadelphia,  maker  of 
Kasser  Imported  Brandy  &  Kings 
Imported  Wine,  has  nam^ 
Harry  Feigenbaum  Advertising 
Agency,  Philadelphia,  to  direct 
its  advertising.  Media  to  be 
used  include  newspapers,  radio 
and  car  cards. 

In  addition  to  a  grocery  trade 
newspaper  and  magazine  cam¬ 
paign.  the  Dufty-Mott  Co.,  pro¬ 
ducer  of  Mott’s  products  and 
Sunsweet'Pnme  Juice,  is  launch¬ 
ing  a  consumer  campaign  in 
newspapers  throughout  the 
coimtry  and  Life  and  Good 
Housekeeping  magazines.  Ra¬ 
dio  and  direct  mail  promotion 
will  also  be  continued.  All  ad¬ 
vertising  presents  facts  revealed 
by  Duflfy-Mott-conducted  tests 
in  which  nationally  -  known 
products  withstood  competition 
from  unknown  rivals  and  se¬ 
cured  a  higher  rate  of  turnover 
on  stock.  The  agency  is  A1  Paul 
Lefton  Co.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia. 

GM's  100,637  GI’s  got  an  offi¬ 
cial  salute  from  their  company 
last  week  when  General  Motors 
CoRP.  took  space  in  approxi¬ 
mately  900  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  country  to  place  1,000- 
and  1.500-line  ads  bearing  the 
GM  service  flag  Prepar^  by 
Campbell  -  Ewald,  Chicago,  the 
ads  also  told  of  GM's  plan.s  to 
provide  jobs  for  returning  vets. 

The  fall  campaign  by  Quaker 
Oats  Co.,  for  Aunt  Jemima  will 
include  a  newspaper  schedule  of 
150-line  ads  for  13  consecutive 
weeks.  Sherman  K.  Ellis  &  Co., 
is  the  agency. 

The  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy  Railroad  has  ordered  an 
800-line  ad  to  be  released  when 
word  comes  of  the  surrender  of 
the  German  half  of  the  Axis. 
Reincke-Ellis-Younggreen  &  Finn 
is  handling  the  account. 

Webster-Eisenlohr,  Inc.,  New 
York,  is  introducing  its  new 
Daniel  Webster  pipe  tobacco 
through  l/18th-page  weekly  ads 
starting  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Baron’s  National  Busi¬ 
ness  and  Financial  Weekly,  this 
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week.  Cartoon  illustrations  by 
Carl  Ross.  New  Yorker  artist, 
show  armchair  strategists,  sports¬ 
men,  neighbors,  voters,  arriving 
at  a  general  agreement  on  the 
superiority  of  Daniel  Webster  to¬ 
bacco.  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  is  the  agency. 

Starting  Sept.  17,  Borden  Co., 
through  Young  k  Rubicam,  Inc., 
will  nm  half-page  ads  in  This 
Week  and  the  New  York  Times 
Sunday  supplement  promoting 
WeJ-Cut  Cream  Cheese.  The 
ads,  scheduled  to  run  once  a 
month  for  the  balance  of  the 
year,  will  be  in  full-color  and 
wiU  include  recipes  and  service 
suggestions. 

The  SoiL-Orp  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  maker  of  Soil- 
Off  wall  paint  cleaner,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  McCann-Erickson,  Inc., 
to  handle  its  advertising. 

Studebaker  Corf,  has  sched¬ 
uled  an  840-line  newspaper  ad 
for  release  this  week.  'The  ac¬ 
count  is  handled  by  Roche,  Wil¬ 
liams  &  Cleary,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Kelly,  Nason,  Inc.,  will  take 
over  the  account  of  the  Moxie 
Co.,  Boston  manufacturer  of  soft 
drinks,  on  Oct.  1. 

The  Southland  Coffee  Co., 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  roasters  and  dis¬ 
tributors  of  Bailey’s  Supreme 
Coffee,  has  named  Donahue  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  as  advertising  counsel. 
A  campaign  in  newspapers  and 
radio  has  been  started  in  a  se¬ 
lected  list  of  southern  cities. 

To  direct  its  advertising  Penn 
Electric  Switch  Co.,  Goshen, 
Ind.,  has  appointed  Buchen  Co., 
Chicago. 

Insertions  of  500  lines  in  news¬ 
papers  on  Sept.  3,  Oct.  1  and 
Nov.  5  have  been  ordered  by 
the  Electric  Household  Util¬ 
ities  CoRP.,  for  its  product  Thor 
Gladiron.  Earle  Ludgin  &  Co., 
Chicago,  is  the  agency. 

M.  D.  Knowlton  Co.,  manu¬ 
facturer  of  set-up  paper  box 
manufacturing  machinery.  New 
York  and  Rochester,  has  named 
Jack  Knabb  Advertising  Co., 
Rochester,  as  its  agency. 

Onondaga  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
is  using  newspaper  advertising 
to  tell  of  its  wartime  switch 
from  the  creation  of  Syracuse 
china  dishes  to  production  of 
deadly  anti-tank  mines  made  of 
Syracuse  china.  ’The  ads  also 
carry  reminders  to  watch  for 
new  and  lovelier  china  patterns 
and  shapes  after  the  war. 

The  King  Cut  Diamond  Co., 
announces  the  appointment  of 
Hirshon-Garfield,  Inc.,  to  pro¬ 
mote  its  new  patented  product, 
“The  World’s  Most  Brilliant 
Diamond.”  Trade  papers,  class 
publications  and  newspapers 
will  be  used. 

First-hand  reports  from  men 
overseas  on  what  they  want  for 
Christmas  are  now  offered  by 
Macy’s,  as  explained  in  the 
current  ad  placed  by  the  New 
York  department  store.  Pic¬ 
tures  of  six  servicemen  “ad¬ 
visors”  are  carried, as  well  as 
pictures  of  their  gift'suggestions. 

’The  Andrea  Radio  Corp.,  Long 
Island  City,  has  named  the  Al¬ 
bert  Woodley  Co.,  to  handle  its 
national  advertising.  Newspapers 
and  trade  papers  will  be  used. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


HAROLD  L,  McCUNTON,  vice- 

president  In  charge  of  radio 
of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  has 
been  elected  a  director  to  All 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
of  Adam  Kessler,  Jr. 

George  A.  Frye,  manager  of 
the  New  York  office  of  James 
’I^omas  Chirurg,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  a  vice-president  of  the 
agency.  Also  appointed  to  vice¬ 
presidency  are  Howard  G. 
Sawyer,  in  charge  of  copy;  War¬ 
ren  Buckley,  art;  J.  J.  Sleln, 
merchandising,  and  Richard  L. 
Edsall,  research. 

S.  Jambs  Andrews  has  been 
made  vice-president  of  Lennen 
and  Mitchell,  Inc. 

Marvin  Sherres,  until  recently 
advertising  manager  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  copy  service  depart¬ 
ment  of  Haire  Publishing  Co., 
has  resigned  to  open  his  own 
advertising  agency,  to  be  known 
as  Marvin  Sherres,  Advertising, 
with  offices  at  55  West  42nd  St., 
New  York. 

Budd  Getschel  has  been  named 
copy  chief  of  Blaine-’Thompson 
Co.,  Inc.  He  formerly  was  with 
the  advertising  department  of 
Warner  Bros. 

Rita  Benn,  Helen  Meehan, 
Ann  O’Connor  and  Dinah 
Denke,  have  been  appointed  to 
the  media  department  of 
Doherty,  Clifford  and  Shen- 
fleld,  Inc. 

W.  Kenneth  Frederick  and 
Loyal  E.  Faunce  have  joined 
the  art  department  of  Doherty, 
Clifford  and  Shenfleld,  Inc.  Both 
were  formerly  associated  with 
Pedlar,  Ryan  and  Lusk. 

Eugene  A.  Raven,  formerly 
promotion  manager  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  in  charge 
of  agency  and  direct  mail 
activities  for  United  Air 
Lines  Co. 

Eugene  L.  Bresson,  formerly 
radio  producer  and  supervisor 
for  Young  &  Rubicam,  has  been 
named  director  of  radio  for  the 
New  York  office  of  Sherman  K. 
Ellis  &  Co„  effective  Sept.  15. 

C.  D.  Wing  has  been  appointed 
director  of  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  of  the  Nash  Motors 
Division  of  Nash  -  Kelvinator 
Corp. 

Mae  McCain,  for  the  past  12 
years  head  of  McCain  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  has  joined  Kuttner 
&  Kuttner,  Chicago,  as  account 
executive  and  cosmetic  and 
fashion  consultant. 

Jack  Handley  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  staff  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Division  as  account 
executive  on  International  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric.  For  the  last  two 
years  Mr.  Handley  has  been  ex¬ 
port  advertising  manager  of  the 
Borden  Co. 

John  R.  Trost,  formerly  di¬ 
rector  of  services  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Furniture  Assn, 
has  joined  Anderson,  Davis  & 
Platte  as  director  of  sales  pro¬ 
motion  services. 

Beverly  J.  Gussin,  formerly 
with  the  Harry  Serwer  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  and  Raymond 
Sarnoff,  formerly  of  Cohn-Hall- 


Marx,  have  been  appointed  art 
director  and  assistant  prodoe 
tion  manager  respectively  of  tbr 
Chernow  Co. 

Barnet  Marshall  Danils,  un¬ 
til  recently  a  public  relations 
specialist  in  the  Air  Corps,  has 
joined  the  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  International  Nickel 
Co. 

Jess  H.  Cloud,  formerly  chief 
copywriter  of  Oakite  Products 
Inc.,  has  been  added  to  the  San 
Francisco  copy  staff  of  the  Pa- 
ciflc  Coast  Advertising  Co. 

Robert  Kuhn,  formerly  of 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  has 
joined  the  Hollywood  office  of 
Compton  Advertising,  Inc. 

Jeanette  Cain,  formerly  with 
the  Chicago  Mail  Order  Co.,  has 
joined  the  Betens  Advertisiig 
.i^ssociates  as  copywriter, 

Charles  R.  Bender  has  been 
named  accoimt  executive  of 
Free  &  Peters, 

Don  Rivers,  formerly  cc^y- 
writer  at  the  Knox  Reeves 
Agency,  has  joined  the  radio 
copy  department  of  Comptm 
Advertising,  Inc. 

John  Steel  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  account  executive  of 
Florez,  Phillips  &  Clark,  De¬ 
troit. 

Howard  S.  Cook  and  Edwau 
F.  Schmidt  have  been  named 
assistant  advertising  managers 
of  Harold  H.  Clapp,  Inc. 

Joseph  B.  Wells,  formerly 
with  the  D’Arcy  Advertisiig 
Co.  St.,  Louis,  has  joined  the 
Herbert  Rogers  Co.  of  Dallas 
Harry  McMains,  advertising  and 
merchandising  counselor  for 
more  than  30  years,  has  also 
joined  the  Rogers  Co. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Nellis  Tanioi 
and  J.  Blan  van  Urk  were  mar 
ried  in  Bedford  Hills,  N,  Y.,  ob 
Sept.  1.  Mrs.  van  Urk  was  re¬ 
cently  public  relations  director 
of  the  Norman  Bel  Geddes  Co. 
and  Mr.  van  Urk  is  with  N.  Y. 
Ayer  &  Son  in  an  executive  ca¬ 
pacity. 

Jean  Stewart,  Hazel  Baua 
and  Blanche  Edwards  of  Camp- 
bell-Ewald  Advertising  Agency, 
Detroit,  joined  the  Waves  last 
week,  and  President  H.  T. 
Ewald  handed  each  a  personal 
check  for  a  permanent  wave  to 
keep  their  new  short  haircuts  is 
bounds. 

William  John  Caldwell,  for 
merly  with  the  RAF  and  the 
United  States  Army  Air  Forcei 
and  now  returned  to  McCann- 
Erickson,  Inc.,  recently  becamt 
engaged  to  Barbara  Alice  Brei- 
nan. 

George  T.  Stevens,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Eureka  Vacuua 
Cleaner  Co.,  has  been  appointw 
chairman  of  Detroit’s  1944  Ad- 
craft- War  Chest  advertising  co^ 
mittee.  Serving  on  the  public 
relations  committee  are  FraW 
R.  Pierce,  manager  of  public  re¬ 
lations  in  the  Detroit  office  » 
General  Motors  Corp.,  and  H.  G 
Little,  vice-president  and  gW' 
eral  manager  of  Campbell- 
Ewald  Co. 

C.  D.  Wing  has  been  appoin^ 
director  of  advertising  and  s^ 
promotion  of  the  Nash  Mot^ 
Division  of  Nash-KelvinaW 
Corp.  He  will  maintain  w 
headquarters  in  Detroit. 
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Re:  Her  Royal  Highness . . . 
the  great  American  housewife 


This  is  a  ** priceless 
assets* 


She  is  better  known  to  most 
people  who  sell  things-^as 
Mrs.  Consumer  . . .  her  Royal 
Highness,  the  great  Amer¬ 
ican  housewife  .  .  .  your  most 
priceless  asset. 

She  is  responsible  for  just 
about  85%  of  all  consumer 
buying. 


This  is  a  business  office 

Yes,  this  is  her  business 
headquarters.  For  she  is 
homemaker  and  purchasing 
agent  for  the  home. 

Here  is  where  she  builds  her 
budgets — here  is  where  she 
plans  her  daily  menus — plans 
her  shopping  lists— carries 
on  her  thousand -and -one 
chores. 
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There  are  2,201,421  such 
priceless  assets  waiting  to  be 
accummulated  by  astute  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  Busy  NEW 
ENGLAND  .  .  .  birthplace 
of  all  “home”  markets. 


This  is  a  business 
directory 

It’s  the  natural,  logical  med¬ 
ium  the  New  England  house¬ 
wife  uses  in  her  job — to  find 
her  recipes,  to  plan  her 
meals,  to  discover  new  short¬ 
cuts,  to  check  prices  and 
save  pennies. 

In  short,  to  shop  from. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  all- 
important  fact  that  woman’s 
nose  for  news  —  especially 
Ittcal  news — instinctively  and 
inevitably  makes  her  an  in¬ 
tensive  newspaper  reader. 

This  is  a  recommend¬ 
ation 

In  no  other  market-place  will 
you  find  so  strong  a  network 
of  newspapers — making  true 
market  coverage  so  profit- 
.able  for  you  —  as  in  Busy 
NEW  ENGLAND. 

That’s  why  we  say  again  . . . 
better  get  busy  in  Busy 
NEW  ENGLAND— today! 

1?44 


Sell  ALL  New  England 


Are  you  in  all  the  New 
Elngland  markets  it’s  profit¬ 
able  for  you  to  sell?  Check 
your  list  against  this  one. 
These  papers  should  be 
working  for  you  .  .  . 

MAINE 

Baaqor  Dally  Ntwt  (M) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E) 

Kaona  Santinal  (E) 

ManchattM  Union  Laadar  (MEE) 

VERMONT 
Barra  Tlmai  (E) 

Banninqtoo  Bannar  (E) 

Burlington  Frao  PraM  (M) 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Bavarly  TImat  (E) 

Botton  Oloba  (MEE) 

Boston  Globa  (S) 

Boston  Post  (M) 

Boston  Post  (S) 

Boston  Racord  E  Amarican  (ME) 

Boston  Sunday  Advartisar  (S) 

Brockton  Entarprisa-TImaa  (E.) 

Capa  Cod  Standard-Tlmas, 

Hyannis  (E) 

Fall  Rivar  Harald  Naws  (E) 

Fitchburg  SMtInal  (E) 

Havarhill  Gaiatta  (E) 

Lawranca  Eagla-Trlbona  (ME) 

Naw  Badford  Sunday  Standard-Tlmas 
(S) 

Naw  Badford  Standard  TTmas  (E) 

North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 

Pittsfield  Barkshira  Eagia  (E) 

Salam  Naws  (E) 

Taunton  Gaiatta  (E) 

Waltham  Naws  Tribuna  (^ 

Worcester  Telegram  and  Evanlng 
Gaiatta  (MEE) 

Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtucket  Timas  (E) 

West  Warwick  Pawtuxat  Vallay  Daily 
Timas  (E) 

Woonsocket  Call  (E) 

CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bridgeport  Post-Talagram  (MEE) 

OanMry  News-Times  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Meriden  Journal  (E) 

Meriden  Racord  (M) 

Naw  Britain  Harald  (E) 

Naw  Haven  Register  (EES) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwalk  Hour  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  and  Racord  (MEE) 
Watarbury  Republican  E  Amarican 
(MEE) 

Watarbury  Republican  E  Amaricaa 
(EES) 
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Freedom  of  the  Press.  Europe.  1944 


Even  where  the  fascist  heel  has  ground  most 
brutally,  there  springs  up  an  underground 
movement . . .  and  its  press,  i  Even  when  to  be 
caught  means  to  be  beaten  and  tortured  and 
finally  made  to  stand  beside  a  self-dug  grave, 
there  are  men  and  women  steadfast  enough  to 
risk  this  daily... not  only  for  themselves  but 
for  their  loved  ones  too.  i  For  the  urge  that 
dwells  deep  in  a  freedom-loving  people  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  truth  is  hard  to  kill.  In  fact  it  cannot  be 
killed.  Not  even  by  the  best-organized  tyranny 


in  history,  f  i  The  story  of  the  underground 
press  in  the  occupied  countries  is  an  inspiration 
to  the  men  and  women  of  America’s  press. 
When  the  truth  can  actually  be  printed  and 
circulated  under  the  bloodhound  noses  of  the 
Gestapo,  it  is  a  challenge  to  Americans  to  Veep 
the  freedom  of  our  press  intact,  i  Military  se¬ 
curity  can  be  the  only  permissible  reason  for 
interference  with  the  freedom— and  obligation 
—of  the  American  press  to  publish  unhindered 

the  unvarnished  facts  ,  ~tXJ  IN  WEISS 


INTERTYPE 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW  SECTION 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

THE  rOUHTH  ESTATE 

son  ifN  Taca  Town  •  ibw  you  •  4xmd  stuet  amd  mojiswat 


Printing  industry  Starts  Veterans' 
Rehabititation  Program 

Philadelphia  Group  Sets  Graphic  Ar+$  Pattern 
For  Training  of  Servicemen  To  Take  Jobs 

ly  Charies  W.  Duke 


PHILADELPHIA,  Sept.  6 
—Through  a  plan  just  promul* 
nted  under  auspices  of  the 
Typothetae  o  f 
Philadelphia, 
and  supported 
by  the  United 
TVpothetae  o  f 
America  —  with 
the  substantial 
backing  of  the 
U.  S.  Veterans’ 

Administration 
—a  rehabilita* 
tion  program  for 
veterans  is  be¬ 
ing  drawn  up. 

Those  desiring  „ 

work  in  the  MweMer 

graphic  arts  industry  will  be 
lent  to  school,  with  living  fimds 
provided  them  while  they  learn, 
thus  to  become  printers,  binders, 
lithographers,  compositors,  or 
afflllated  with  any  one  of  the 
hundred  or  more  crafts  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  printing  and  allied 
trades. 

Edward  Stern  &  Co.,  Inc., 
one  of  this  city’s  leading  print¬ 
ing  houses,  already  is  experi¬ 
menting  in  unique  laboratory 
tests  of  providing  jobs  for  re¬ 
turned  servicemen,  with  ex¬ 
penses  paid  by  the  company. 

Opealags  for  Moay 
The  printing  industry,  it  de¬ 
velops,  is  in  a  particularly  favor¬ 
able  position  to  use  quite  a  large 
number  of  partially  disabled  war 
veterans.  There  are  many  jobs 
that  do  not  require  soundness  of 
limb  and  body  in  every  respect. 
The  loss  of  a  leg,  for  example, 
is  not  a  handicap  to  a  linotype 
or  monotype  operator,  to  a  lay- 
^t  man  or  even  to  a  salesman. 
There  are  jobs  in  composing, 
pressroom  and  bindery  where 
the  physical  duties  are  light. 
The  offset  and  gravure  fields 
bave  similar  opportunities,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  photo-engrav- 
Ing,  electrotyping  and  other 
allied  industries. 

Furthermore,  surveys  to  de¬ 
termine  the  post-war  prospects 
of  the  graphic  arts  industry 
bsve  indicated  there  will  be  a 
much  greater  demand  for  all 
kinds  of  printing  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  According  to  Kenneth  R. 
^vis,  of  the  Specialties  Unit, 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  U.S.  Dept,  of  Com- 
®erce,  the  demand  will  be  75% 


greater  than  in  1939,  and  43% 
over  the  previous  peak  of  1921. 

In  1910  there  was  one  ap¬ 
prentice  to  every  12  journey¬ 
men;  in  1920,  one  to  every  14; 
in  1930,  one  to  every  20.  Since 
1930,  bMause  of  the  depression, 
even  fewer  were  admitted,  and 
in  the  last  four  or  five  years, 
scarcely  any.  Since  onset  of  the 
war,  from  20  to  40%  of  all  ap¬ 
prentices  entered  military  ser¬ 
vice.  Many  others  left  to  go  into 
war  industries  and  are  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  return. 

Thus,  printing  faces  a  definite 
shortage  of  skilled  labor,  now 
that  the  war  approaches  its 
grand  climax,  and  the  printing 
and  allied  trades  can  make  use 
speedily  of  many  of  these  re¬ 
turning  veterans,  despite  their 
inexperience. 

Formufafe  Ffoa 

But  how  to  go  about  this 
organization  and  the  guidance 
of  returned  gobs  and  doughboys 
into  the  printing  arts?  A  Phila¬ 
delphian  had  the  answer.  He  is 
Emil  Mueller,  vice-president  of 
the  Stern  Printing  Co.  Mr.  Muel¬ 
ler  also  is  vice-president  of  the 
Typothetae  of  Philadelphia  and 
chairman  of  that  organization’s 
committee  on  education. 

It  was  due  to  his  suggestion 
and  inspirational  leadership  that 
a  meeting  was  called  in  April  of 
this  year  of  the  ’Typothetae  of 
Philadelphia,  with  representa¬ 
tives  present  from  virtually 
every  labor  union  in  the  graphic 
arts,  and  representatives  also  of 
the  various  allied  groups  com¬ 
prising  the  ’Typothetae. 

The  Graphic  Arts  Veterans’ 
Rehabilitation  Committee  was 
organized  with  everyone  present 
accepting  membership  on  the 
executive  committee.  Every 
printer,  every  newspaper,  mag¬ 
azine  or  book  publisher,  and 
every  industry  allied  with  the 
graphic  arts  in  the  Philadelphia 
area  was  invited  to  cooperate, 
the  avowed  purpose  of  the 
movement  being  to  assist  the 
U.  S.  Veterans  Administration 
by  assuming  responsibility  for 
the  training  and  job  placement 
of  rehabilitated  veterans  who 
enter  the  graphic  arts. 

“Ours  is  the  only  organized 
effort  by  any  industry  anywhere 
in  the  U.  S.  to  find  employment 


for  returning  war  veterans, 
esf>ecially  the  disabled  ones,’’ 
said  Mr.  Mueller,  who  is  giving 
his  full  time  for  the  present  to 
the  rehabilitation  program. 

“Mostfy  people  are  deferring 
to  the  U.  S.  Veterans  Adminis¬ 
tration,  saying  ‘Let  Uncle  Sam 
do  it.’  In  various  places,  cham¬ 
bers  of  commerce  and  similar 
organizations  are  cooperating  to 
get  the  boys  jobs.  But  we  here 
in  Philadelphia  feel  it  is  up  to 
industries  themseives  to  do 
something  —  definite  and  of  a 
practical  nature — in  solving  the 
problems  of  the  vets,  and  at  the 
same  time  killing  off  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  permitting  the  coun¬ 
try  to  effect  the  transition  from 
war  to  peacetime  prosperity 
without  delay. 

“It  seems  fitting,  too,  that 
printing  should  lead  the  way  in 
this  worthy  work.  Printing  has 
been  and  always  will  be  the 
greatest  single  factor  in  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  mankind.  So  it 
should  also  be  the  first  industry 
group  to  recognize  its  responsi¬ 
bilities  to  the  veteran  and  to 
offer  its  services  for  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  and  training  of  returning 
service  men.’’ 

First  step  of  the  newly  formed 
Veterans’  Rehabilitation  Com¬ 
mittee  was  to  conduct  a  survey 
of  the  entire  graphic  arts  indus¬ 
try  in  the  Philadelphia  area  to 
determine  the  number  of  vet¬ 
erans  the  industry  can  use  and 
in  what  particular  jobs.  ’This 
survey,  now  nearing  comple¬ 
tion,  is  all-inclusive,  every  con¬ 
cern  in  the  graphic  arts  and 
allied  industries  being  contacted. 
Labor  unions  are  cooperating. 

A  questionnaire  prepared  by 
Mr.  Mueller  and  his  associates 
in  the  ’IVpothetae  is  being  cir¬ 
culated.  This  requests  firm 
name,  nature  and  business  and 


address.  Blank  spaces  are  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  form  wherein  may 
be  written  the  niunber  of  vet¬ 
erans  that  can  be  used  in  any 
given  plant,  description  of  jobs 
and  the  prevailing  wage  rate  for 
journeymen. 

Comment  is  requested  on  what 
particular  disabilities  an  em¬ 
ployer  believes  would  not  handi¬ 
cap  veterans  on  the  listed  jobs. 
’These  circulars  with  bill  of  par¬ 
ticulars  are  now  pouring  in  on 
the  committee  which  has  estab¬ 
lished  headquarters  at  1023  Pub¬ 
lic  Ledger  Building.  Sixth  and 
Chestnut  Streets,  under  the 
name  of  the  Veterans’  Rehabili¬ 
tation  Committee. 

TTie  U.  S.  Veterans’  Adminis¬ 
tration,  in  the  U.S.  Custom 
House,  is  cooperating  100%. 
Whenever  an  applicant  states  a 
desire  to  enter  the  graphic  arts, 
he  is  given  by  government  em¬ 
ployes  a  simple  test  for  adapt¬ 
ability.  If  approved,  he  is  sent 
to  the  Rehabilitation  Committee. 
Leaders  of  the  various  crafts 
associated  with  the  TVpothetae 
then  interview  the  applicant  and 
further  determine  his  fitness  for 
a  given  job. 

Wherever  possible,  preliminary 
training  under  this  Philadelphia 
plan  is  given  in  the  schools  of 
that  city.  Philadelphia  has  a 
series  of  splendid  vocational 
schools  and  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  is  cooperating  to  the  fullest 
extent  in  the  program. 

Outlining  the  plan  now  being 
put  into  effect.  Chairman  Muel¬ 
ler  said  this  preliminary  school 
training,  quickly  taking  the 
place  of  a  long  apprenticeship 
now  too  late  to  be  undergone, 
will  serve  four  purposes: 

(1)  It  will  take  the  veteran 
through  that  difficult  period  of 
mental  and  physical  adjustment 
(Continued  on  page  62) 


Post-War  Markets  for  Graphic  Arts* 


Products  a  Receipts 
(Mllllsas) 


Psrsoat  tl  Bald 

Over 


INDUSTRY 

1929 

1939 

1949 

I92f 

1939 

Newspapers  . 

1,150 

910 

1,432 

26 

56 

Periodicals . 

588 

409 

810 

38 

73 

Books  . 

282 

237 

443 

57 

87 

Commercial  (iob)  printing. 

722 

534 

1,036 

43 

94 

Lithographic  and  pKotolith.. 
Bookbinding,  blankbook,  rul- 

129 

154 

289 

124 

88 

ing  . 

103 

103 

186 

80 

80 

Greeting  cards . 

40 

64 

60 

Engraving  and  plate  printing 

49 

22 

53 

8 

141 

Photo-angraving  . 

77 

56 

117 

52 

109 

Typesetting  . 

31 

25 

40 

29 

60 

Elactrotyping  ft  stereotyping 

36 

29 

55 

53 

90 

TOTAL  . 

3,167 

2,519 

4,516 

43 

75 

•  Figures  from  etfimafui  mad*  by  tha  Buraau  of  Foraiqn  and 
Domastic  Commarea,  U.  S.  Deparfmant  of  Commarca. 
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Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution  Revamps 
Typographic  Slyle;  Uses  Cairo 


ON  SUNDAY.  Aug.  27.  the  At¬ 
lanta  Constitution  appeared, 
as  it  had  for  four  years,  with 
all  heads  set  in  Bodoni  Bold  and 
Bodoni  Bold  Italic.  On  Mon¬ 
day.  Aug.  28.  the  Constitution 
appeared  in  a  new  typographic 
make-up.  There  was  no  delay 
or  confusion  making  the  change¬ 
over. 

The  new  heading  type  used  is 
Cairo  Bold  Condensed  for  all 
news  and  feature  heads.  Cairo 
Medium  Condensed,  plus  two 
C^iro  Medium  faces,  are  used 
for  all  society  news. 

Front  page  banners,  which  are 
now  seldom  used  more  than 
six  columns  wide,  are  set  in  72- 
point  Kamak  Bold  Condensed 
caps  and  lower  case.  Smaller 
sizes  of  the  Karnak  Bold  Con¬ 
densed  are  occasionally  used  on 
the  front  page  and  the  sport 
pages. 

Ckiaf  Cfcoagas 

Two  of  the  major  constitution 
make-up  changes  are; 

1.  The  use  of  more  one-  and 
two-column  short  news  items  in 
panels.  These  are  boxes  with 
heavy  side  indentations  but  no 
side  rules.  Tapered  dashes  are 
used  above  and  below  these 
panels  and  the  two-line  all-cap 
heads  are  unusual  in  size  for 
boxed  material. 

2.  A  very  judicious  use  is 
made  of  a  few  "kicker”  heads 
here  and  there  throughout  the 
newspaper.  A  “kicker"  head  is 
a  regular  head  in  caps  and  lower 
case  ( as  are  all  news  heads  in 
the  new  make-up)  plus  an  all¬ 
cap  line  of  much  smaller  size 
above  the  regular  head.  The 
all-cap  line  is  underscored  with 
one-point  rule. 

All  standing  heads  in  the  new 
make-up  are  in  capitals  of  the 
Cairo  ^Id  Condensed  type,  with 
the  same  type,  in  caps  and 
lower  case,  used  for  news  and 
feature  heads. 

Standing  heads  and  panels 
make  use  of  tapered  dashes 
above  and  below.  These  tapered 
dashes  are  about  4  points  thick 
in  the  center  tapering  to  hair¬ 
line  thickness  at  the  ends. 

_  For  some  time  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  had  used  the  two-column 
folio  on  all  pages.  The  new 
make-up  added  the  tapered  dash 
below  these  short  folios. 

Short,  cut-off  dashes  between 
single-column  news  items  were 
replaced  with  full-width  hair¬ 
line  cut-off  rules. 

There  are  fewer  than  six 
"decks”  or  “drops”  in  all  the 
new  Constitution  make-up.  Just 
a  few  are  used  on  page  one 
and  the  sports  page. 

No  change  was  made  in  the 
news  type  or  in  the  cut  lines  or 
cut  captions.  The  Constitution 
has  not  used  overlines  on  pic¬ 
tures  for  many  years.  A  new 
cut  line  and  cut  caption  make¬ 
up  will  be  installed  later. 

A  major  change  was  made  on 
the  editorial  page  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  yet  the  general  over¬ 
all  “flavor”  was  not  disturbed. 

All  the  material  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  page,  except  the  editorials. 


is  set  in  regular  news  type  and 
in  the  usual  12-em  measure  and 
with  regular  column  rules.  The 
editorials  are  now  set  in  10-point 
type  (similar  in  design  to  the 
smaller  size  news  type)  and  in 
column  -  and  -  a  -  half  measure — 
two  columns  over  three — in  the 
upper  left  of  the  page.  There 
are  no  column  rules  between  the 
editorials. 

The  new  make-up  was  in¬ 
stalled  without  confusion.  Every 
page  was  rolled  on  time.  All 
changes  were  made  from  the 
time  the  Sunday  issue  was  fin¬ 
ished  and  the  Monday  issue  be¬ 
gun. 

The  new  typographic  make-up 
was  design^  and  installed  by 
Gilbert  P.  Farrar,  noted  de¬ 
signer  of  many  leading  newspa¬ 
pers.  in  cooperation  with  C.  J 
Holleran,  publisher's  assistant, 
and  George  M.  Stone,  foreman 
of  the  Constitution  composing 
room. 

Restyling  of  the  Constitution 
was  done  not  to  save  space,  it 
was  stated,  but  to  make  what 
was  printed  look  like  more. 
Readers,  for  the  most  part, 
agree  that  this  has  been  accom¬ 
plished. 

Major  Clark  Howell,  publisher 
of  the  newspaper,  is  planning  to 
build  a  new  house  for  the  Con¬ 
stitution  after  the  war.  He  had 
the  paper  restyled  first  because 
“more  persons  would  see  it 
than  the  new  building.” 

Lithographers  Map 
Rehabilitation  Setup 

Plans  of  the  Lithographic 
Technical  Foundation.  New 
York,  for  widening  the  scope 
and  increasing  the  effectiveness 
of  its  educational  program  to 
meet  the  industry’s  current 
needs  and  its  responsibilities  to 
rehabilitation  and  reemploy¬ 
ment  are  included  in  a  brochure 
just  mailed  to  3,000  members 
and  prospective  members. 

Policies  of  the  Foundation 
recognize  the  need  for  training 
the  right  number  of  the  right 
men  under  proper  training  con¬ 
ditions  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  industry  without  creating 
an  over-employment  situation. 

Accompanying  the  brochure 
are  announcements  of  trade 
school  and  special  courses  avail¬ 
able  this  Fall,  also  assurance 
that  courses  and  texts  are  avail¬ 
able  for  full-time  preparatory 
courses  in  the  East  and  Middle 
West  as  soon  as  enough  stu¬ 
dents  are  again  available. 

Provision  is  also  being  made 
for  modern  in-plant  training 
courses. 

Joins  AP  Phoenix 

Russ  Souers,  formerly  of  Chi¬ 
cago  and  a  veteran  of  22  years' 
service  with  the  AP,  has  joined 
AP’s  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  bureau  as 
a  linotype  operator.  He  succeeds 
Mrs.  Julia  Bolin,  who  resigned 
after  a  14-year  tour  of  duty. 
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FEROCIOUS  BATTUS  ROCK  NORMANDY 
AS  GERMANS  HURL  ARMORED  MiGNT 
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BEFORE  (le(t)  and  after  pictures  above  show  the  changes  in  typographicil 
dress  undergone  recently  by  the  Atlanta  Consitution. 


Says  'Leading'  Is  No 
Aid  to  Legibility 

Printer  Urges  Larger  Type 

Without  Leading 

An  increasingly  popular  no¬ 
tion  among  printers  that  small 
body  type  set  in  narrow  column 
and  leaded  out  is  just  as  legible 
as  larger  type  set  in  a  wider  col- 
lum  is  attacked  by  Edward 
Christensen,  typographical  ex¬ 
pert  with  W.  F.  Hall  Printing 
Co.  of  Chicago  and  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chicago  Printing 
House  Craftsmen. 

Printers  should  never  sacrifice 
size  for  leading,  Mr.  Christensen 
believes.  Camera  tests  show 
larger  type  is  more  legible  and 
less  tiring,  while  there  is  prac¬ 
tically  no  effect  on  reading  ease, 
he  says,  of  more  space  between 
the  lines. 

Appaaranea  and  Laglblllfy 

“Leading  may  improve  appear¬ 
ance,”  he  says,  “but  there  is  no 
connection  necessarily  between 
appearance  and  legibility.  Print¬ 
ers  regularly  confuse  the  two. 
What  seems  to  be  a  good  looking 
page  with  lots  of  white  space 
may  fall  apart  when  one  tries 
to  read  it,  while  a  too-heavy 
looking  block  of  type  may  ac¬ 
tually  be  highly  readable.” 

Maximum  type  legibility,  be¬ 
lieves  Mr.  Christensen,  is 
reached  at  9  pts.  “Smaller  type 
becomes  increasingly  hard  to 
read  as  the  size  is  reduced,  while 
larger  type  becomes  too  large  to 
read  most  easily  at  normal  read¬ 
ing  distance. 

“Thus,”  he  says,  “9-pt.  solid  is 
easier  to  read  than  the  same  face 
set  8-pt.  on  a  9-pt.  slug.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  page  set  9-pt.  on  a 
9-pt.  slug  may  be  heavy,  he  ad¬ 
mits,  "but  appearance  is  largely 
a  matter  of  acquired  taste — that 
is  to  say,  habit. 

“The  advertising  copy  writer 
has  had  much  to  do  with  the 
taste  for  ‘plenty  of  white  space!’ 
He  writes  his  message  with  his 
sales  story  in  mind  rather  than 
the  space  he  has  to  fill.  He  has 
been  trained  to  ‘write  it  short.’ 
He  hands  it  to  the  printer,  who 
has  to  lead  it  out  to  fill  the 


alloted  space,  and  ‘plenty  of 
white  space’  is  a  usual  result 
Thus  we’ve  become  accustomed 
to  it,  and  have  learned  to  like  it 
and  to  look  for  it.” 

This  popular  taste  for  space 
between  printed  lines,  in  so  far 
as  it  interferes  with  a  la^er  and 
more  legible  type,  might  be 
changed,  he  suggests,  if  printers 
kept  clearly  in  mind  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  appearance  and 
readability  and  set  their  type 
with  the  latter  consideration 
uppermost  in  their  minds. 

“It  would  mean  setting  the 
type  as  large  as  possible  up  to 
9  pts.,  then  leading  out  for  ap¬ 
pearance.” 

Mr.  Christensen  has  been  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  various  typo¬ 
graphical  changes  in  Coronet 
magazine,  which  is  printed  by 
his  firm,  and  he  has  run  some  of 
its  pages  in  9-pt.  solid  without 
leading.  “After  one  has  become 
accustomed  to  the  seeming  heavi¬ 
ness  of  the  page  the  feeling  of 
its  extreme  legibility  persists," 
he  declares. 

Shelbyville  Papers 
Invent  Color  Atlachnieiit 

In  the  belief  that  smaller 
newspapers  must  keep  pee* 
both  with  the  larger  ones  and 
with  the  magazines  in  the  use  of 
color,  the  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Shelbyville  find.' 
Newspapers  has  successfully  de¬ 
veloped  a  color  attachment  for 
a  Duplex  flat-bed.  roll  fed  press. 

Pat  Hurlbut,  of  the  mechani¬ 
cal  staff,  was  responsible  for 
production  of  the  attachment, 
and  according  to  Marion  T. 
Ayers,  general  manager  of  the 
Shelbyville  Democrat,  it  now 
prints  two  colors  on  pages  one 
and  eight.  Plans  for  a  larger 
model  to  print  three  colors  on 
two  pages  are  now  in  process. 

First  use  of  the  attachmeijt 
was  made  on  D-Day  when  Sh^ 
byville  extras  carried  colored 
headlines,  and  later  in  the  same 
week  overprints  in  color  were 
used  for  war  bond  messages. 

Rinshed  Dies 

Edward  J.  Rinshed.  77.  for  M 
years  a  printer  for  the 
Free  Press,  died  in  Detroit  Aug- 
31. 

L I  S  H  E  R  for  Soptombor  ». 
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Post-War  Planning  lit  Action 

DON’T  DELAY  -  you  neeil  a  Fc.st-War  Plan  NOW. 

Every  pulili!»her  knows  liis  own  prolileins  best  — liut  the 
ideas,  suggestions  ami  experience  of  others  can  he  used  to 
advantage  in  working  out  the  concrete,  constructive  plan 
of  action  for  his  newspaper  production  nee<ls. 

Hoe,  as  a  leader  in  the  printing  equipment  field,  has  had 
years  of  experience  in  meeting  all  kinds  of  problems  and 


because  of  the  wide  experience  and  detaileil  knowledge  of 
our  staff  vou  can  be  assureil  of  real  assistance. 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  INC. 


•  O  S  T  O  N 


CHICAGO 


NOW 
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New  Craftint  Multicolor  Process  Enables 


Benday  Artist  to  Work  Faster,  Better 


EASING  of  the  restrictions 

placed  on  acetate  sheeting  has 
made  possible  the  public  an* 
nouncement  of  a  new  develop¬ 
ment  in  color  printing  devised 
by  the  Craftint  Manufacturing 
Company,  Cleveland,  O.,  and 
known  as  the  Craftint  Multicolor 
Process.  According  to  the  com* 
pany,  the  new  process,  which 
revolves  around  patented  fea¬ 
tures  until  recently  used  only 
for  single  color  work,  gives  the 
benday  artist  an  opportunity  to 
work  both  faster  and  more  effi¬ 
ciently. 

Three  sheets  of  specially 
treated  acetate,  each  prepared 
with  a  80-line  screen  pattern  at 
different  angles  to  prevent  moire 
in  the  final  printing,  are  in¬ 
volved  in  the  new  process.  All 
are  capable  of  being  developed 
with  a  diagonal  line  pattern 
and  with  a  cross  hatch  pattern. 

64  Colors  Poitlblo 

By  superimposing,  through 
the  patented  developing  features 
of  these  Craftint  sheets,  a  dot 
on  dot,  dot  on  line,  etc.,  and 
using  the  special  color  chart  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  company  the  Ben¬ 
day  artist  can  produce  as  many 
as  64  colors  in  the  final  printing. 

Advantages  in  using  the 
process  in  the  preparation  of 
color  comics  and  magazine  sec¬ 
tions  are,  explains  the  company, 
numerous.  It  points  out  that 
standardization  of  color  is  as¬ 
sured  when  the  Craftint  color 
chart  is  followed  and  space  print¬ 
ing  of  dead  metal  is  entirely 
eliminated. 

Developing  of  tint  takes  at 
least  a  third  less  time  than  the 
old  method  of  tint  laying  since 
there  are  fewer  operations,  and, 
in  addition,  all  work  at  the  sink 
for  the  Benday  man  or  tent 
layer  is  eliminated  and  since 
none  is  used,  the  cost  of  cotton 
is  saved. 

Craftint  furnishes  all  chemi¬ 
cals  necessary,  thus  eliminating 
tint  laying  etchers  inks,  lye. 
dragon’s  blood,  gamboge  and 
nitric  acid.  Also,  all  labor  and 
time  loss  in  cleaning  tint  laying 
screens  is  obviated  as  are  rental 
fees  for  tint  laying  equipment 
and  screens. 

The  process,  those  responsible 
also  explain,  is  not  affected  by 
humidity  and  assures  perfect 
register;  the  dot  is  always  the 
same  size  and  shape,  having  no 
ragged  tails,  and  thus  makes  for 
good  etching  and  matting  and 
the  etching  plates  can  be  en- 
amled  instead  of  inked. 

In  addition,  it  minimizes  the 
number  of  make-overs  and 
where  make-over  is  required  it 
eliminates  the  usual  Benday 
time,  for  the  same  Craftint 
Multicolor  Film  can  be  used 
over  again  to  make  a  second 
zinc. 

Other  features  are  the  cleanli¬ 
ness  of  the  work  made  possible 
by  the  lack  of  acids,  dust  and 
chemicals;  the  elimination  of  the 
making  of  three  negatives  as 
well  as  stripping  or  flopping  of 
negatives  and  compared  with 
photographic  processes  for  color 


separation  the  reduction  by  75% 
of  the  handling  of  heavy  plate 
glass  usually  necessary. 

In  detail  the  process  comprises 
five  basic  steps.  First  the  black 
outline  plate  is  etched  in  the 
usual  way  and  second  a  proof 
of  this  plate  is  pulled  in  blue 
translucent  water  color  ink  fur¬ 
nished  by  Craftint  on  each  of 
the  three  properly  angled  sheets 
of  Craftint  film. 

These  sheets  are  then  turned 
over  to  the  Benday  department 
where  the  operators  make  the 
color  separation  on  each  sheet, 
an  operation  composed  of  four 
steps.  The  operator  lays  the 
sheet  over  a  white  blotter  or  any 
white  surface  and  outlines  sep¬ 
arations  on  the  reverse  side  with 
Craftint  Black  Opaque. 

Next  the  sheet  is  turned  over, 
and  where  dots  are  wanted 
Craftint  Developer  No.  21A, 
which  brings  up  a  cross  hatch 
resulting  in  a  dot  when  printed 
on  metal,  is  applied.  Where 
diagonal  lines  are  wanted  (in¬ 
termediate  zones)  Craftint  De¬ 
veloper  No.  23  is  applied  to  the 
sheet  with  an  artist’s  brush.  The 
final  step  in  this  department  is 
to  “X”  out  dead  metal,  thus 
eliminating  all  space  printing. 

The  film  is  now  fully  prepared 
for  printing  and  is  referred  to 
the  printer  who  use  it  as  a  nega¬ 
tive  and  passes  light  through  it 
on  to  his  zinc  or  copper  plate 
as  he  would  do  with  an  ordinary 
negative.  ’That  done,  the  etcher 
proceeds  in  the  usual  way. 

Now  available  generally,  the 
system  is  already  in  use  by  sev¬ 
eral  producers  of  Sunday  comics 
and  color  comic  books  and  may 
be  used,  according  to  the  com¬ 
pany.  with  success  in  lithog¬ 
raphy  and  silk  screen  photo¬ 
graphic  processes. 

Graphic  Arts  Exposition 
Planned  for  St.  Louis 

’The  historical  and  educational 
phases  of  printing  will  be  fea¬ 
tured  at  the  Graphic  Arts  Expo¬ 
sition  being  sponsored  Nov.  10- 
21  at  the  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller  De¬ 
partment  Store,  St.  Louis,  by 
the  Associated  Printers  and 
Lithographers  of  St.  Louis,  Inc., 
according  to  Don.  O.  Pyke,  sales 
promotion  manager  of  Graham 
Paper  Co.  and  chairman  of  the 
exhibit  committee. 

To  create  interest  in  the  ex¬ 
hibition  for  which,  in  addition 
to  displays  of  printing  and 
graphic  art  equipment,  two 
prize-awarding  events  and  sev¬ 
eral  special  days  are  planned, 
four  half  page  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertisements  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  to  run  in  the  coming 
weeks. 

Prizes  will  be  awarded  local 
printers  for  outstanding  crafts¬ 
manship  in  31  classifications  and 
others  will  be  presented  for  the 
best  high  school  weekly  and  an¬ 
nual.  In  addition,  certain  days 
have  been  set  aside  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  and  for  the  printers 
and  publishers  in  East  Missouri, 
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Southern  Illinois  and  the  other 
sales  areas  of  St.  Louis. 

Display  material,  limited 
largely  to  four  dimensional 
types  and  that  possessing  possi¬ 
bilities  for  audience  participa¬ 
tion,  is  being  assembled  and 
final  selection  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  governing  board  of 
the  association,  which  is  financ¬ 
ing  the  event,  and  the  officials  of 
the  store. 

Mounted  panel  displays  will 
be  held  to  a  minimum,  selection 
will  be  on  the  basis  of  educa¬ 
tional,  historical  and  audience 
participating  qualities  and  com¬ 
mercialization  will  be  limited. 

F.  T.  Carter  Named 
ITU  Representative 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Sept.  5 
— Finney  T.  Carter,  acting  fore¬ 
man  of  the  Chattanooga  Times 
composing  room,  has  been 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  to 
accept  assignment  as  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union  rep¬ 
resentative  in  this  territory. 

Carter,  who  has  been  acting 
foreman  for  the  past  two  years, 
will  be  succeeded  by  J.  R.  Mc¬ 
Ghee,  who  has  been  with  the 
Times  for  about  four  years. 

Carter’s  work  will  be  in  the 
nature  of  personal  representa¬ 
tive  for  the  president  of  the 
ITU,  Woodruff  Randolph,  for¬ 
mer  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
organization. 

Mailers'  Convention 
Voles  to  Join  AFl 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Sept.  5— 
Thirty-five  delegates  represent¬ 
ing  the  6,000  members  of  Inter¬ 
national  Mailers  Union  closed 
their  first  annual  convention 
here  last  week  by  voting  to  sub¬ 
mit  an  application  for  affiliation 
with  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor. 

Officers  will  continue  for  next 
year.  They  are:  President,  Wal¬ 
ter  Weissman,  Cincinnati;  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer,  Carey 
Weaver,  Indianapolis;  first  vice- 
president,  Samuel  Wax,  Phila¬ 
delphia;  second  vice-president, 
John  Barrows,  Atlanta;  third 
vice-president,  Carden  J.  De- 
Long,  Oklahoma  City. 

The  next  convention  will  be 
held  in  Indianapolis. 
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Vandercook  Given 
Army-Navy  "E" 

Vandercook  &  Sons,  proof 
press  manufacturers  of  Chicago, 
were  presented  with  the  Army- 
Navy  “E”  production  award  re¬ 
cently.  for  outstanding  perform¬ 
ance  in  the  production  of  parts 
for  the  Norden  bombsight. 

The  presentation  was  made  by 
Lt.  Col.  Donald  A.  Eddy  repre¬ 
senting  the  Army,  and  Lt.  Mel¬ 
vin  F.  Lamphar  of  the  Navy. 

R.  O.  Vandercook,  founder  of 
the  firm,  delivered  an  accept¬ 
ance  speech,  sharing  honors  with 
his  sons,  E.  O.  Vandercook,  O.  D. 
Vandercook,  F.  R.  Vandercook, 
and  the  organization  workers. 

“An  honor  such  as  we  are  re- 
receiving  today,”  he  declared 
“is  never  the  result  of  any 
one  individual’s  efforts  but 
is  due  to  the  harmonious 
teamwork  of  every  element 
in  the  organization.  This  ability 
to  pull  together  and  work  to¬ 
gether  has  made  it  possible  for 
us  to  be  of  some  service  to  our 
country.  I  believe  the  great 
motive  behind  our  united  ef¬ 
forts  has  been  the  love  of  coun¬ 
try  that  every  true  American  in¬ 
stinctively  feels — and  not  a  per 
sonal  motive.  It  is  the  spirit 
that  is  America — that  is  our 
guiding  light. 

Adds  New  Type 

The  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen 
Patriot  recently  added  120-point 
Railroad  Gothic,  and  60-point 
Bodoni  italic  to  its  page  1  type. 
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Long  Beadi,  Cal.,  Independent 
Now  Functions  in  New  Quarters 


LOS  ANGELES,  Sept.  4 — Mark¬ 
ing  its  second  expansion  since 
it  was  founded  six  years  ago, 
the  Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Inde¬ 
pendent  has  moved  into  the  Sun 
Building,  which  it  recently  pur- 
fha.ned  for  $125,000.  Ten  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  has  subsequently 
been  spent  in  re-decorating  and 
repairs. 

At  the  time  of  its  construction 
in  1930,  the  building  was  char¬ 
acterized  as  the  finest  small 
newspaper  plant  in  the  West. 
The  structJire  has  44,000  square 
feet  of  fioor  space  and  has  four 
levels:  basement,  main  floor, 
mezzanine  and  second  story. 
It  is  of  reinforced  concrete  con¬ 
struction  and  passed  through 
the  Southern  California  earth¬ 
quake  of  March  10,  1933,  with¬ 
out  damage. 

Cost  $375,000 

Built  by  Ira  C.  Copley  for  his 
Long  Beach  Sun  at  a  cost  of 
more  than  $375,000,  it  has  not 
been  used  as  a  newspaper  plant 
since  1932,  when  the  Sun  was 
acquired  by  the  Press-Telegram. 

Plant  layout  is  the  same  as 
was  used  by  the  Sun.  Business, 
circulation  and  advertising  of¬ 
fices  occupy  the  main  floor,  with 
the  pressroom  bay  in  the  rear. 
Executive  offices,  telephone  so¬ 
licitors,  editorial  department  and 
the  employes’  dining  room  are 
on  the  mezzanine.  *1116  compos¬ 
ing  room  and  stereotype  depart¬ 
ment  are  on  the  second  floor. 

All  departments  except  the 
pressroom  are  now  functioning 
in  the  new  quarters.  A  four-unit 
(Joss  press  has  been  ordered,  and 
until  its  arrival,  press  work  is 
being  handled  in  the  old  quar¬ 
ters  across  the  street. 

Started  as  a  semi-weekly  free 
distribution  paper  in  1938.  the 
paper  was  purchased  in  1939  by 
Lawrence  A.  Collins,  editor  and 
publisher,  and  three  partners. 
Clollins  is  a  former  manufacturer 
and  merchandising  man  without 
previous  newspaper  experience. 
He  immediately  put  it  on  a 
three-times-a-week  basis  and  last 
September  converted  it  into  a 
paid  circulation  daily,  publish¬ 
ing  every  day  except  Saturdays. 

When  first  converted  to  a  paid 
subscription  basis,  circulation 
was  29.000.  Collins  states.  News¬ 
print  restrictions  caused  elimi¬ 
nation  of  subscribers  beyond  the 
city  limits  and  in  certain  city 
districts  and  net  paid  circula¬ 
tion  is  now  reported  as  25,400, 
with  annual  local  advertising 
linaee  (including  classified)  of 
54)00,000  lines. 

The  Independent  subscribes 
to  International  News  Service 
and  carries  such  features  as 
Bmie  Pvle.  Drew  Pearson.  Na¬ 
tional  Whirligig.  Eleanor  Roose¬ 
velt.  Dorothy  Thompson.  Dor¬ 
othy  Dlx  and  Samuel  Grafton. 

The  paper  is  unique  in  that  it 
OM  no  comics  and  no  sports  sec¬ 
tion.  Two  pages  of  comics  and 
'our  pages  of  sports  were 
^pped  several  months  ago  as 
•  means  of  conserving  news¬ 


print.  They  will  be  resumed 
when  newsprint  restrictions  are 
lifted,  it  was  stated. 

In  addition  to  Collins,  the  staff 
includes:  S.  C.  Cameron,  busi¬ 
ness  and  production  manager; 
J,  K.  Evans,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor;  Mrs.  Lois  Davies,  ciassifled 
advertising  manager;  George 
CuUum,  office  manager;  Ray 
Funkhauser,  managing  editor, 
and  William  Cameron,  circula¬ 
tion  manager. 

Detroit  Printers 
Win  Wage  Boost 

Approximately  700  typograph¬ 
ical  workers  in  131  Detroit  com¬ 
mercial  shops  were  granted  a 
six-cents-an-hour  wage  increase 
by  the  regional  War  Labor 
Board  Sept.  1.  The  increase  es¬ 
tablishes  minimum  wage  scales 
of  $1.53  an  hour  for  the  day 
shift,  $1.61  for  the  second  shift 
and  $1.68  for  the  third  shift. 

At  the  same  time  the  board 
denied  a  union  request  for  two 
weeks’  severance  pay  for  each 
year  of  continuous  service;  two 
weeks’  vacation  with  pay  re¬ 
gardless  of  length  of  service;  a 
2%  tax  on  gross  payroll  in  com¬ 
posing  rooms  to  be  transmitted 
to  the  pensions  and  mortuary 
funds  of  the  union;  allowance  of 
five  days  annually  for  bona  fide 
illness;  and  health-accident  in¬ 
surance  carried  by  the  employer 
for  the  employe  in  the  minimum 
sum  of  $1,000. 

Graphite  Not  Injurious 

Says  Composing  Room 
Workers  Not  Affected 

Composing  room  workers  who 
come  in  frequent  contact  with 
graphite  will  not  be  injured  by 
it,  according  to  a  leading  article 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Lino¬ 
type  News. 

“At  one  of  our  Linotype  me¬ 
chanical  clinics,”  runs  the  article, 
“an  operator  in  the  audience 
asked  if  the  incidental  use  of 
graphite  round  the  machine  and 
the  breathing  of  the  dusty  pow¬ 
der  might  be  hazardous  to 
health. 

“Webster’s  dictionary  gives  the 
following  definition  of  graphite: 
‘Soft,  black  native  carbon  of 
metallic  luster.  It  is  used  for 
lead  pencils,  crucibles,  lubri¬ 
cants,  etc.’  Graphite  does  not 
contain  lead. 

“One  of  the  largest  numufac- 
turers  of  graphite  products 
makes  the  following  statement: 
'All  of  our  information  and  ex¬ 
perience.  without  exception, 
teaches  that  graphite  is  not  in¬ 
jurious  to  health.  We  have  had 
men  In  our  employ  who  have 
worked  for  years  in  thick  graph¬ 
ite  dust  with  no  indications  of 
either  injurious  or  beneficial  ef¬ 
fects  on  health.  Some  of  these 
men  have  been  with  us  for  over 
50  years.  Masks  are  now  re¬ 
quired  by  law  where  dusting  is 
excessive,  but  previous  to  this 


time  all  people  worked  without 
masks.  By  excessive,  we  mean 
where  clouds  of  dust  are  gen¬ 
erated  by  grinding  and  handling 
tons  of  fine  ^aphite. 

“Graphite  is  an  inert  form  of 
elemental  carbon  and  is  not  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  the  system.  We  know 
of  no  instance  where  graphite, 
in  small  or  large  quantities,  over 
any  period  of  time,  has  ever 
affect^  health.” 

Giegenga(k  Honored 

Elected  Honorary  Member  in 
Printing  Plates  Research,  Inc. 

A.  E.  Giegengack,  Public 
Printer  of  the  United  States, 
was  awarded  honorary  member¬ 
ship  in  Printing  Plates  Research, 
Inc.,  at  a  meeting  of  the  latter 
organization  at  Battelle  Institute 
in  Columbus,  Ohio,  recently. 

At  a  business  session,  opening 
its  two-day  convention  in  Coliun- 
bus,  the  research  organization 
of  electrotype  and  stereotype 
manufacturers  presented  Giegen¬ 
gack  with  the  honorary  member¬ 
ship  in  recognition  of  his  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  art  of  printing. 
As  Public  Printer,  Giegengack  is 
head  of  the  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office  and  director  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  research  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  printing  plates. 
During  World  War  I,  he  was 
mechanical  superintendent  of 
Stars  and  Stripes,  official  news¬ 
paper  of  the  AEF. 

Approves  Vacation  Plan 

Canadian  Labor  Board 
Grants  Leave  to  Workers 
After  the  regional  War  Labor 
Board  of  New  Brunswick  re¬ 
fused  a  joint  application  for  ap¬ 
proval  of  an  agreement  provid¬ 
ing  two  weeks  vacation  with 
pay  after  five  years  of  employ¬ 
ment.  the  Canadian  National 
War  Labor  Board  granted  an  ap¬ 
peal  by  the  Fraser  Companies. 
Ltd.,  Edmundston;  the  Resti- 
gouche  Co.,  Ltd.,  Atholville.  and 
the  International  Brotherhood 
of  Pulp,  Sulphite  and  Paper  Mill 
Workers  from  the  decision  by 
granting  an  alternative  plan  for 
one  week’s  vacation  after  one 
year  and  an  additional  day  each 
year  after  five  years  up  to  a 
maximum  of  two  weeks’  vaca¬ 
tion  after  10  years’  service. 

WPB  Order  on  Toners' 

Amended  Order  M-53 
On  Printing  Ink 
To  remove  an  inequality  in  the 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  print¬ 
ing  ink  embodied  in  Order  M-53, 
the  War  Production  Board  has 
amended  the  order  by  revising 
the  definition  of  news  ink  to 
permit  the  use  of  toners  in  ink 
for  producing  newspaper  mag¬ 
azine  supplements. 

Less  than  1%  of  total  news 
inks  produced  will  be  affected 
by  the  change,  officials  said, 
while  the  distribution  of  toners 
will  remain  within  the  quota 
limits  of  M-103,  as  both  oil- 
soluble  toners  and  other  organic 
toners  are  Class  D  dyestuffs 
under  that  order. 


L.  L  Hawkes  to  Teach 
Printing  at  Wisconsin 

Lester  L.  Hawkes,  instructor 
in  printing  at  the  Madison,  Wis.. 
Vocational  School,  has  resigned 
to  become  instructor  in  typogra¬ 
phy  in  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  school  of  journalism  as 
of  Sept.  15,  Prof.  Grant  M.  Hyde, 
director  of  the  school  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  has  announced.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Guy  W.  Tanner  who  re¬ 
signed  last  fall. 

He  will  also  be  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Campus  Publishing 
Co.,  and  in  addition  to  these 
duties  will  have  charge  of  the 
typographical  laboratory  of  the 
journalism  school  in  which  all 
journalism  students  receive  some 
printing  instruction. 

Mr.  Hawkes  has  a  bachelor’s 
degree  from  Stout  Institute  at 
Menominie,  Wis.,  and  is  com¬ 
pleting  work  for  his  master’s 
degree  in  journalism  and  educa¬ 
tion  at  the  state  university.  He 
also  has  had  special  instruction 
in  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
school,  Chicago,  and  in  the  Car¬ 
negie  Institute  of  Technology. 
His  previous  experience  includes 
association  on  the  staffs  of  the 
Sheldon  (Ill.)  Journal  and  the 
Monmouth  (Ill.) Atlas-Review. 

Defeats  Blindness 

Printer  Gets  Capper  15-Year 
Service  Pin 

L.  O.  (Pat)  Reagan  was  par¬ 
ticularly  happy  recently  to  re¬ 
ceive  his  15-year  service  pin 
from  the  Capper  Publications, 
Inc.,  at  Topeka.  There  was  a 
time,  not  so  long  ago,  when  he 
thought  he  would  never  see  the 
ornament. 

Pat.  who  was  an  Alta  Vista, 
Kan.,  newspaper  editor-owner  at 
the  age  of  16,  youngest  in  the 
state,  has  devoted  bis  lifetime  to 
the  newspaper  business.  Last 
year,  while  rounding  out  15  years 
as  a  Daily  Capital  typesetter,  he 
became  blind  in  both  eyes. 

He  went  to  Kansas  City,  had  a 
cataract  removed  from  one  eye, 
and  completed  his  second  four- 
hour  trial  stretch  behind  his 
machine  the  day  before  the  pins 
were  given  out  by  Senator  Ar¬ 
thur  Capper,  home  from  Wash¬ 
ington.  Results  are  so  satis¬ 
factory  he  is  planning  an  opera- 
tion  for  the  othor  pvq _ 
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Mechanical  Group 
Has  Service  Bureau 

As  a  substitute  for  the  pro* 
posed  Cleveland  meeting  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  recently  canceled  ( E.  &  P.. 
Sept.  2,  p.  54),  the  directors  of 
the  Great  Lakes  Mechanical 
Conference  have  decided  to  in¬ 
stitute  a  service  bureau,  through 
which  any  newspaper  mechan¬ 
ical  executive  in  the  three  states 
(Indiana.  Michigan  and  Ohio), 
can  secure  answers  to  any  of 
his  technical  or  production  prob¬ 
lems. 

It  was  further  decided  that  an 
occasional  technical  bulletin  will 
be  sent  to  the  members,  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  to  consist  of  solution 
of  some  important  mechanical 
problem  in  a  number  of  newspa¬ 
per  plants  throughout  the  three- 
state  area. 

The  Great  Lakes  Mechanical 
Conference  was  organized  in 
Cleveland  last  June  at  the  time 
of  the  annual  ANPA  Mechanical 
Conference.  George  H.  Fuller, 
of  the  Cleveland  Press,  is  presi¬ 
dent. 

Directors  of  the  Great  Lakes 
group  recently  met  in  Port 
Huron.  Mich.,  as  guests  of  W.  W. 
Ottaway.  publisher  of  the  Port 
Huron  Times-Herald.  Those  at¬ 
tending  included  President 
Fuller.  A.  P.  Oberg.  Flint 
( Mich. )  Journal,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer;  Oscar  Gneuhs.  Cleveland 
News:  Horace  Parker,  Richmond 
( Ind. )  Palladium-Item;  Roy  Eng¬ 
lish,  Detroit  News:  Frank  Dun¬ 
can,  Portsmouth  ( O. )  Times; 
and  Levi  E.  White.  Port  Huron 
Times-Herald.  all  of  whom  are 
directors. 

At  the  Port  Huron  board  of 
directors'  meeting,  the  proposed 
new  constitution  and  by-laws 
were  adopted  as  amended.  Sec¬ 
retary  Oberg  reported  that  a 
number  of  newspaper  publishers 
have  shown  interest  in  the  Great 
Lakes  Conference  and  have  sup¬ 
ported  it  by  payment  of  annual 
dues. 

Prefer  16  Gauge 

Engravers  Show  Preference 
For  Poft-War  Zinc 

Realizing  that  the  weight  re¬ 
striction  on  the  use  of  zinc  and 
copper  photoengravers  plates 
would,  within  a  reasonably  short 
time,  be  eased  or  largely  done 
away  with,  the  Atlantic  Zinc 
Works  and  Rolled  Plate  Metal 
Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  recently 
sent  out  a  questionnaire,  pri¬ 
marily  to  determine  ttie  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  photoengravers  and 
newspapers  as  to  gauge  they  will 
use  after  restrictions  have  been 
removed. 

It  has  been  recognized  very 
generally  by  the  trade  that  the 
use  of  three  different  gauges  for 
zinc  and  two  gauges  for  copper 
has  proved  to  be  a  source  of  con¬ 
tinued  confusion  to  printers, 
electrotypers,  stereotypers  and 
consequently  the  engravers 
themselves,  all  of  whom  are  con¬ 
stantly  obliged  to  adjust  bases 
and  gauges  of  the  metal  itself  to 
conform  with  the  desires  of  cus¬ 


tomers  and  because  of  physical 
difficulties  in  mounting  and  han¬ 
dling  the  lighter  gauges. 

Replies  were  received  from 
over  37%  of  those  addressed: 
89.1%  stated  they  preferred  to 
use  16-gauge  zinc  entirely;  4.5% 
stated  they  will  use  18-gauge 
zinc;  4.0%  indicated  they  will 
use  a  combination  of  18  and  16- 
gauge  zinc;  2.4%  said  they  will 
use  16,  18  and  21-gauge  zinc; 
92.5%  intend  to  use  only  16- 
gauge  copper;  4.5%  will  use  18- 
gauge  copper;  3.0%  will  use  a 
combination  of  16  and  18-gauge 
copper. 

The  questionnaire  also  asked 
what  sizes  in  addition  to  the 
regular  standard  sizes  would  be 
required  by  photoengravers. 
Only  6%  indicated  that  they 
would  use  anything  except 
standard  size  sheets. 

Means  Lauds  Salvage 
Program  of  Newspapers 

Newspapers  are  benefiting 
the  whole  printing  industry  with 
their  hard-hitting  campaigns  to 
collect  salvage  paper,  declared 
C.  C.  Means,  managing  director 
of  the  Detroit  Typothetae  Frank¬ 
lin  Association,  before  a  meeting 
of  Los  Angeles  printing  trades 
called  by  the  Printing  Industries 
As.sociation  recently. 

Means  said  that  commercial 
printers  had  not  done  as  good  a 
job  as  the  newspapers,  warning 
that  they  should  not  wait  until 
paper  quality  further  deterio¬ 
rates  and  allotments  are  further 
reduced  before  they  become  in¬ 
terested  in  paper  salvage  pro¬ 
grams. 

He  also  warned  the  printers 
of  consistent  efforts  being  made 
to  divert  paper  to  special  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  industry,  particu¬ 
larly  to  carton  manufacturers, 
and  to  other  industries. 

Lara  Visits  $.  Amer. 

Huber  Representative  to 

Explain  Ink  Developments 

Louis  A.  Lara,  export  man¬ 
ager  of  the  J.  M.  Huber  Co., 
left  recently  on  a  three-month 
trip  to  eight  Latin  American 
countries  where  he  will  visit 
agents,  distributors  and  custom¬ 
ers. 

It  is  Mr.  Lara's  intention  to 
bring  the  new  Huber  News  Black 
Inks,  developed  under  a  new 
principle  of  news  ink  manufac¬ 
turing,  to  the  attention  of  the 
agents  and  distributors  and  to 
acquaint  them  with  the  latest 
technical  developments  in  the 
newspaper,  publication  and 
graphic  arts  fields. 

In  addition,  he  will  inform 
them  and  rubber  goods  manu¬ 
facturers  and  paper  mills  as 
well  of  the  new  products  used  in 
synthetic  rubber  compounding 
and  paper  manufacturing  and 
the  new  Government  regula¬ 
tions  regarding  the  use  of  Car¬ 
bon  Blacks.  Also,  with  a  view 
toward  developing  Huber's  post¬ 
war  export  policy,  Mr.  Lara 
plans  to  study  the  graphic  arts, 
paper  and  rubber  goods  indus¬ 
tries  in  the  area. 


Printing  Indusfry 
Rehabilitates 

continued  from  page  57 

that  most  of  them  will  experi¬ 
ence. 

(2)  It  will  be  a  real  test  as  to 
aptitude  and  will  result  in  an 
early  discovery  of  lack  of  ability 
or  interest. 

(3)  The  school  is  prepared  to 
give  each  of  these  men  indi¬ 
vidual  intensive  instruction. 
Their  rate  of  progress  will  be 
determined  entirely  by  their 
ability. 

(4)  And.  most  important  to 
the  employer,  the  intensive 
training  he  will  receive  in  school 
will  make  the  applicant  a  useful 
and  profitable  employe  from  the 
first  day  in  the  shop. 

Test  ca.ses  have  shown  this 
.school  training  need  not  neces¬ 
sarily  be  for  a  long  period.  The 
rate  of  progress  in  these  tests  so 
far  has  been  declared  truly 
amazing.  In  some  instances 
training  is  delayed,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  one-legged  veteran  who 
had  to  be  returned  to  Valley 
Forge  Veterans'  Hospital  this 
week  for  further  treatment. 

Job  Training 

In  the  crafts  where  .school 
training  is  not  available  the  ap¬ 
plicant  is  put  right  into  job 
training,  unless,  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  U.  S.  Veterans'  Admin¬ 
istration.  the  man  should  have 
further  time  for  readjustment. 
In  such  cases,  he  goes  to  school. 
Courses  are  selected  which  pre¬ 
pare  him  for  his  shop  work.  As 
an  example,  a  course  in  com¬ 
mercial  art  definitely  helps  pre¬ 
pare  an  applicant  for  photo¬ 
engraver. 

Some  surprising  results,  the 
consequence  of  natural  aptitude 
for  a  position  a  man  never  be¬ 
fore  occupied — or  even  dreamed 
he  was  qualified  to  occupy — are 
being  developed  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  experiment.  One  of  the 
"guinea  pigs”  whom  the  Stern 
Company  sent  to  school  has 
given  promise  of  becoming  a 
star  salesman  and  already  is  on 
the  road. 

As  soon  as  a  man  is  enrolled 
the  Veterans'  Rehabilitation 
Committee  endeavors  to  find  a 
job  for  him  to  go  to  upon  com¬ 
pletion  of  his  school  training. 

During  this  training  peric^,  it 
is  to  be  remembered,  the  veteran 
receives  increased  pension  from 
the  government  as  follows:  a 
single  man.  $80  per  month;  a 
married  man,  $90  monthly,  with 
$5  for  each  child,  or  $10  per 
month  for  each  parent  he  sup¬ 
ports. 

The  employer  compensates  the 
veteran  at  a  salary  agreed  upon, 
and  when  the  total  of  bis  salary 
and  compensation  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment  exceed  the  standard 
rate  of  pay  for  the  particular  job 
he  is  doing,  the  government  pen¬ 
sion  reduces  so  he  receives  no 
more  than  any  other  man  in  the 
same  operation.  He  continues, 
to  receive  disability  benefits. 

The  graphic  arts  will  profit  by 
this  plan  in  the  long  run,  the 
Philadelphia  committee  points 
out,  because  of  prevailing  busi¬ 
ness  conditions  affecting  the 
allied  printing  industry.  It  has 


been  estimated  that  the  total 
volume  of  products  and  receipts 
for  the  graphic  arts  industries 
might  reach  a  total  of  $4,361.- 
000,000  in  1946.  This  represents 
75%  over  1939  and  means  al¬ 
most  two  billion  extra  dollars 
earmarked  for  printed  advertis¬ 
ing  —  these  estimates  coming 
from  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Conunerce. 

“We  must  be  prepared  to  take 
care  of  this  increased  volume." 
says  the  Philadelphia  committee. 
“If,  because  of  lack  of  skilled 
help,  the  printing  indust^  is 
not  able  to  handle  this  business, 
then  those  dollars  will  still  go 
into  advertising,  but  it  will  be 
radio  or  some  other  competitive 
medium.” 

Aside  from  these  pecuniary 
aspects  of  the  situation,  affecting 
material  welfare  of  the  printing 
industry.  Chairman  Mueller  is 
more  vitally  concerned  with 
humanitarian  aspects.  Not  only 
will  the  local  Typothetae  ^ 
contributing  to  the  individual 
welfare  of  maimed  war  veterans: 
it  will  also  be  doing  a  national 
.service  in  vital  assistance  to  the 
whole  plan  of  reclamation  of  the 
war  wounded  and  jobless  vets. 

“It  is  taking  a  lot  of  my  time,” 
said  Mr.  Mueller.  “Vets  are 
coming  right  to  my  office  in 
quest  of  jobs,  or  information 
leading  to  jobs.  I  spend  many 
hours  outside  of  my  office  over 
there  in  the  Ledger  building. 
But  it's  all  very  much  worth¬ 
while.  It  seems  that  God.  or 
Uncle  Sam  maybe,  decreed  that 
I  could  be  of  assistance  in  the 
war  effort,  even  though  too  old 
to  fight.  And  I'm  happy  about 
the  whole  thing.” 

Every  day  shows  spread  of  the 
movement  from  Philadelphia. 
Already  such  cities  as  St.  Louis. 
San  Francisco,  Boston.  Nashville 
and  others  have  .set  about  to 
institute  similar  movements 
through  their  local  printing  and 
allied  industries.  The  United 
Typothetae  of  America  has 
adopted  the  Philadelphia  plan 
as  a  model  for  readoption  in 
turn  by  all  their  affiliates. 

Chairman  Mueller  goes  to 
Boston  Sept.  20  to  attend  the 
New  England  Conference  of 
Graphic  Arts,  and  to  explain  in 
detail  the  Philadelphia  plan. 


endeavors  to  find  a^. 

tl“l>  Changes  Disirid 

is  training  peric^,  it  lAPHC  Names  Slater,  Hub- 

jmbered,  the  veteran  bell  Chairman  of  Committew 
reased  pension  from 

nent  as  follows:  a  The  International  Association 
$80  per  month;  a  of  Printing  House  Craftsmen 
1,  $90  monthly,  with  has  announced  the  revision  of 
I  child,  or  $10  per  its  seventh  and  eighth  districts, 
lach  parent  he  sup-  completed  at  the  request  of  the 
St.  Louis  Club  of  Printing  House 
tyer  compensates  the  Craftsmen, 
salary  agreed  upon.  That  club  has  been  trans- 
le  total  of  bis  salary  ferred  from  the  seventh  district 
sation  from  the  gov-  to  the  eighth  which  includes  Des 
;ceed  the  standard  Moines,  Omaha,  Topeka,  Kansas 
'or  the  particular  job  City  and  Waterloo.  The  seventh 
the  government  pen-  district  is  now  compo^  of 
3  so  he  receives  no  Memphis,  Central  Illinois  ana 
ny  other  man  in  the  Nashville. 

tion.  He  continues.  Announcement  was  also  made 
iisability  benefits.  by  the  association’s  new  presi¬ 
de  arts  will  profit  by  dent  Walter  F.  Schultz,  Dallas, 
i  the  long  run,  the  of  the  appointment  of  Herman 
I  committee  points  Slater,  Athens,  O.,  as  chairman 
I  of  prevailing  busi-  of  the  research  committee,  and 
:ions  affecting  the  E.  G.  Hubbell,  Des  Moines,  as 
ng  industry.  It  has  educational  efiairman. 
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Wood  Corporation 
Given  'E'  Award 

Newspaper  Machinery  Rrm 

Completes  65  War  Contracts 

For  excellence  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  war  materials  the  Wood 
Newspaper  Machinery  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  on  Aug. 
28  received  from  Major  Vincent 
G.  Hart.  Commanding  General, 
District  No.  1,  the  Army-Navy 
"E”  Award. 

Accepting  the  "E”  Pennant 
Oscar  C.  Roesen.  president  of 
the  company,  paid  tribute  to  his 
associates,  saying,  “No  one 
knows  better  than  I  do  the  con¬ 
tribution  that  you  have  made  to 
the  war  effort.  You  have  won 
the  award  the  hard  way,  in  that 
the  machines  and  mechanisms 
you  have  manufactured  during 
this  period  were  entirely  foreign 
to  our  peacetime  products,  name¬ 
ly,  printing  press  and  stereotype 
equipment. 

Manufacture  Navy  D»vle» 


Technical  Library 
Aids  Printers 

Milwaukee  Printing  House 
Craftsmen  Have  Novel  Setup 

A  technical  library  that  was 
kicked  around  from  pillar  to 
post  in  a  suitcase  a  few  years 
ago  has  become  one  of  the 
finest  in  Milwaukee  with  a  per¬ 
manent  home  and  an  endow¬ 
ment  fund  exceeding  the  value 
of  the  supply  of  available  books, 
according  to  a  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  story  by  Walter  Wyrick. 

It  is  the  library  of  the  Mil- 
waukee-Racine  Club  of  Printing 
House  Craftsmen  —  whose  200 
members  know  paper,  typog¬ 
raphy,  presswork,  illustration, 
color  reproduction,  bookbinding 
and  all  the  arts  and  crafts  that 
go  into  producing  the  finest 
printing.  Many  of  the  more 
than  100  books  in  the  library 
cost  $25  a  volume  and  are 
masterpieces  of  the  printing  art 
— luxurious  paper,  lavish  illus¬ 
trations  in  gorgeous  colors,  ex¬ 
quisite  typography  and  the  finest 


'  You  have  completed  65  dif-  ,~c/~ad  r-  an,c.cc.Ki  j  *  f  4U  w  j  m _ u-  examples  of  bookbinding. 

ferent  war  contracts  on  time  and  OSCAR  C.  ROESEN.  pr-«-d.nt  of  Wood  New.pap.r  M.chm.ry  Cor- 

without  a  single  rejection  One  poration,  is  shown  shaking  hands  with  Major  Vincent  ©,  Hart,  right,  from  s.ocot»o  in  nowwt^ 

of  the  devices,  weighing  approx-  wl’O"’  i“‘t  received,  for  his  company,  the  Army-Navy  "E"  Award  at  The  library  is  maintaii 

iraately  40  tons,  has  just  been  ceremonies  held  in  Plainfield,  N.  J.  the  club  in  a  room  with  b 


iraately  40  tons,  has  just  been  ceremonies  held 

completed  and  accept^  by  the  — 

<'redTh1.^,s^r»^^o>rt;  Naw  Huber  Ink 

kind  to  be  successfully  manu-  liliMVi  ■■■n 

factured  and  assembled  by  any  _  of  CED,  Mr.  Corlett  continued:  wotk. 

organization  outside  of  that  of  DIsmI  in  TawSC  We  at  Goss  realize  that  the  Guardian  of  the  costly  vol- 

the  Naval  Gun  Factory  at  Wash-  rlQlIl  III  IvAflJ  first  thing  to  fight  is  unemploy-  unies,  aloi^  ®  f  c 

ington,  D.  C.”  ment.  Here  in  our  own  company  Johannes  Gutenbe^,  fmher  of 

Mr.  Roesen  also  paid  tribute  J.  H.  Huber.  Inc.,  is  building  we  are  definitely  set  up  to  tide  the  graphic  arts,  is  Carl  N.  Beck- 

to  other  printing  press  and  a  new  news  ink  plant  in  Borger.  over  the  gap.  and  we  do  not  see  or,  executiw  of  an  electrot^e 

equipment  builders  who  have  Texas,  where  Huber  operates  any  need  for  lessened  employ-  company.  President  of  ciud 


ith  Major  Vincent  G.  Hart,  right,  from  Located  la  Hotel 

mpany,  the  Army-Navy  "E"  Award  at  The  library  is  maintained  by 
I  Plainfield,  N.  J.  the  club  in  a  room  with  big  easy 

chairs  and  a  homelike  atmo- 
employment  levels  following  the  sphere  at  the  Knickerbocker 
war.  Stating  that  the  Goss  com-  Hotel,  where  the  craftsmen  jpeet 
pany  is  supporting  the  activities  fo  discuss  problems  of  their 


work. 

Guardian  of  the  costly  vol¬ 
umes,  along  with  a  statue  of 


any  need  for  lessened  employ-  company.  President  of  the  club 
made  contributions  to  war  pro-  one  of  the  world's  largest  car-  ment  in  the  next  five  years.  The  *s  Lester  E.  Oswald,  officer  of  a 
duction,  to  his  employes  in  ser-  bon  black  plants.  H.  W.  Huber,  smooth  working  of  our  plan  de-  printing  company.  The  endow- 
vice  as  well  as  to  those  still  in  president  announced  recently.  pends,  of  course,  on  how  soon  ^  J,"® 

the  factory  and  to  the  various  Mr.  Huber  stated  that  this  is  materials  are  made  available  by  established  by  blmer  voigt, 
armed  services  and  war  agen-  the  first  link  in  an  extensive  ex-  the  government.  The  govern-  cine,  a  past  president  of  tne 
cies  for  their  achievements.  In  pansion  program  planned  by  the  ment  has  already  made  it  pos-  club,  and  two  other  past  presi- 
conclusion  he  exhorted  the  work-  ink  division  of  the  Huber  or-  sible  for  us  to  engage  in  a  lim-  dents.  Few  technical  volumes 
ers  to  continue  their  fullest  ef-  ganization.  Hed  amount  of  development  are  now  being  publish^,  ^d 

fort  until  the  war  is  entirely  Purpose  of  the  plant  at  Borger.  work.  We  have  every  expecta-  the  endowment  fund  is  flush. 


ers  to  continue  their  fullest  ef-  ganization 
fort  until  the  war  is  entirely  Purpose 

®V6r.  if  u/oe  eta 


Purpose  of  the  plant  at  Borger,  work.  We  have  every  expecta- 
it  was  stated,  will  be  to  afford  tion  that  the  further  release  of 


Besides  books,  the  club’s  li- 


The  ceremony  also  featured  newspapers  in  such  states  as  materials  will  keep  pace  with  includes  all  of  the  trade 

the  acceptance  of  the  Army-  Oklahoma.  Texas,  Colorado  and  completion  of  our  Navy  con-  publications  in  the  graphic  Mts 
Navj-  “E”  emblems  by  John  Kansas  with  a  nearby  reliable  tracts.”  field— both  American  and  for- 


Ferra,  Jr.,  president.  Interna-  source  of  supply  for  their  ex- 
honal  Association  of  Machinists,  panding  news  ink  needs. 
Plainfield  Lodge  No.  167,  from  The  new  unit  will  provide  an 
Lieut.  Hugh  E.  Guy.  USNR,  Of-  excellent  opportunity  for  “on 
hce  of  Inspector  of  Naval  Ma-  the  spot”  research,  said  Mr. 
terial.  New  York,  and  the  ad-  Huber,  since  two  basic  ingre- 
dre.ss  of  welcome  by  Mayor  dients,  carbon  black  and  min- 


Dkk  Seymour  Named 
To  linotype  Staff 


m  Richard  M.  (“Dick”)  Sey- 

u  T  •  •  -  -  „  —  dients,  carbon  black  and  min  t 

Harvey  Linbarger.  eral  oil.  are  local  products.  At  known  by  print- 

^  pennant  is  the  sec-  Borger.  Huber  maintains  a  car- 
ond  flag  award  which  Wood  has  pon  black  research  staff  and  ex-  f*!®'  ^  ®  jointed  the  staff  of  the 

rweived.  The  other  was  given  pensive  laboratory  facilities.  Linotype  Company  as  a  produc- 

the  company  by  the  U  S.  Treas-  These  will  be  supplemented  by  tion  ^gineer  and  is  now  coyer- 

urj’  Department  to  signify  that  the  facilities  of  its  ink  research  1D8  the  29  counties  in  eastern 

over  90':;  of  its  employes  have  division  formerly  cov- 

Pledged  10"r  of  their  wages  to  ®red  by  B.  H.  Jungman.  Mr. 

the  purchase  of  War  Bonds.  ^  n  •  i  Jungman  has  been  transferred 


field — both  American  and  for¬ 
eign. 

The  German  publications  that 
arrived  before  the  war  are  still 
on  open  display. 

The  library  covers  every  tech¬ 
nical  phase  of  printing. 


nd 


The  composing  room  force  of 


New  York  State  formerly  cov- 
®  ered  by  B.  H.  Jungman.  Mr. 

■  I  Jungman  has  been  transferred 

OSS  Preparma  tor  to  Linotype’s  New  York  sales  | 

“  ,  ,  agency.  I 

ncf.War  DrAfllirtinn  Seymour,  an  all-round 

UjI  fiai  riVUUillUII  printer  of  many  years’  experi- j 

The  Goss  Printing  Press  Co.,  ence.  has  held  executive  posi- 


rJ  .  employes  nave  division.  ■  mm  ^  au  ■  ^ 

pledged  10".  of  their  wages  to  ered  by  B.  H.  Jungman.  Mr.  I  jy|  B  P  B  C  C  I  A  M  C 

the  purchase  of  War  Bonds.  n  'I  Jungman  has  been  transferred  ■ 

boss  PrOparillQ  tor  Linotypes  New  York  sales  P  |^  |  |^  f  CLEAR 

Paper  tor  Servicemen  Post-War  Production  S ye"ars?"erpS;,-i  with 

The  composing  room  force  of  The  Goss  Printing  Press  Co.,  ence.  has  held  executive  Posi- 
we  Los  Angeles  Evening  Herald  Chicago,  is  looking  ahead  to  the  tions  with  several  newspapers. !  TINGUE  PRINTING 

<Sr  Express  is  publishing  a  month-  post-war  period  without  fear  of  He  formerly  was  mechanical  su-  > 

gossip  sheet,  “Hi  Fellas!”  for  having  an  unemployment  prob-  perintendent  of  the  Schenectady  ;  BDECC  Rl  AMRETS 

their  former  co-workers  now  in  lem  to  solve,  following  the  com-  (N.  Y. )  Union-Star  and  the  At- 1  ■■*“•*•*  1  ^ 

the  armed  forces.  The  quarter-  pletion  of  its  Navy  contracts,  lanta  Journal,  among  others.  | 

page-size  newspaper  runs  four  said  R.  C.  Corlett.  president.  In  addition  to  being  active  in  !  TIHfiTTV  BRO WM  A  CO 


to  six  pages  each  issue,  is  illus¬ 
trated  with  photos  and  cartoons. 


In  a  recent  message  to  Goss  several  fraternal  organizations. 


employes. 


he  is  a  member  of  the  Inter-  lit"-*?®  23fU  Stnut . . 


and  includes  a  short  biography  mented  upon  the  activities  of  national  ’Typographical  Union, , 
of  a  serviceman  co-worker  in  the  Committee  for  Economic  and  former  president  of  the  j 


Development  to  maintain  high  Rochester  Typographical  Union. 
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ADJUSTMENT  OF  PLATE  CLAMP  BALANCE  SPRING 


To  ovoid  unnecessary  spring  breakage,  on  the  low  part  of  the  cam— it  is  incorrect, 
the  tension  adjusting  clamp  should  be  set  and  puts  undue  strain  on  the  spring. 


for  the  correct  tension.  Re-set  so  that  the  spring  is  free  from  ten- 

li  your  setting  places  any  tension  on  the  sion,  when  it  is  in  the  position  illustrated 


spring  -  when  the  plate  clamp  cam  roller  is  above. 
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Chief  in  Navy; 
Women  Man 
Capital  Bureau 

The  all-female  city  staffs  of 
some  daily  newspapers  are  not 
without  their  counterparts  in  the 
nut-of-town  newspaper  bureaus 
in  the  Nation's  capital. 

One  of  the  smaller  but  more 
flourishing  bureaus  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  specializing  strictly  in  local 
and  state  news,  is  manned  today 
by  two  women,  one  of  them  the 
acting  manager  who  carries  on 
in  behalf  of  her  husband. 

The  bureau  is  that  of  Robert 
A.  Erwin,  well  known  Washing¬ 
ton  and  North  Carolina  news¬ 
paperman  who  entered  the  Naval 
service  as  lieutenant  junior 
grade  a  year  ago. 

Women  Take  Over 

The  only  change  at  that  time 
was  in  management.  Mrs.  Erwin 
took  over  in  the  office,  with  the 
collaboration  on  Capitol  Hill  of 
Miss  Frances  McKusick,  South 
Dakota-born  newspaperwoman, 
who  has  been  associated  with 
the  Erwins  for  the  past  two  and 
a  half  years. 

When  Bob  Erwin  left  the  staff 
of  the  Washington  Star,  where 
he  was  a  news  and  feature  writer 
and  occasionally  a  director  of 
editorial  promotion  campaigns 
for  six  years,  to  open  his  news 
bureau,  he  knew  it  wouldn’t  be 
long  before  he  would  be  in  uni¬ 
form.  Thus,  he  began  to  train 
his  wife  and  Miss  McKusick  to 
carry  on  without  him.  This  they 
have  done,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
their  clients  and  to  their  own 
credit. 

Their  best  friend  and  severest 
critic,  the  boss  who  is  on  leave 
of  absence  for  the  duration,  ad¬ 
mits  they  have  done  a  good  job. 
The  Erwin  bureau  represents  the 
Winston-Salem  Journal  and  the 
Twin  City  Sentinel,  morning, 
afternoon  and  Sunday  combina¬ 
tion:  the  Durham  Herald  and 
Sunday  Herald-Sun;  Elizabeth 
City  Advance;  the  State  maga¬ 
zine.  of  Raleigh,  and  several 
weekly  newspapers,  all  in  North 
Carolina:  the  Evansville  find.) 
Courier,  Erwin’s  alma  mater,  and 
its  Sunday  edition,  the  Courier 
and  Press. 

Mrs.  Erwin  is  the  former  Miss 
Julia  L.  Gaillard,  of  Raleigh.  She 
was  a  secretary  in  the  North 
Carolina  Highway  Commission 
there  when  the  United  Press 
sent  Erwin  into  Raleigh  as  state 
manager  and  capitol  correspond¬ 
ent  in  1929.  They  met  at  the 
Highway  Commission’s  Christ¬ 
mas  party  in  1930  and  were 
married  the  following  summer. 

Ever  since.  Mrs.  Erwin’s  in¬ 
terest  in  the  newspaper  business 
has  increased.  She  frequently 
gave  her  husband  a  lift  with 
clerical  work  in  the  U.P.  Raleigh 
wreau.  When  they  moved  to 
Washington,  she  started  taking 
his  dictation  directly  on  the 
typewriter  when  they  had  “home 
work’’  to  do.  And  when  her 
husband  opened  his  bureau,  she 
mov^  in  as  secretary. 

Miss  McKusick.  daughter  of 
J^an  M.  M.  McKusick  of  the 
diversity  of  South  Dakota  Law 
^hool  at  Vermillion,  has  been 
m  the  newspaper  business  for 


more  than  a  decade.  She  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism 
and  was  on  the  Wilmington 
( Del. )  Sunday  Star,  newspapers 
in  Westchester  County,  N.  Y., 
and  in  the  Middle  West,  before 
she  went  to  Washington. 

Mrs.  Erwin  runs  the  office, 
clips  the  newspapers,  does  the 
typing  and  telephoning  and  some 
writing  and  rewriting.  She  is 
now  conducting  her  husband’s 
“Watching  Washington”  column 
which  has  run  on  page  two  of 
the  State  Magazine  for  eight 
years,  while  Miss  McKusick 
writes  the  “On  the  Front  Line  in 
Washington”  column  formerly 
done  by  Erwin  in  the  Winston- 
Salem  Journal  and  Sentinel. 

Erwin  himself  is  back  in  Wash¬ 
ington  as  staff  writer  on  the 
Navy  magazine,  the  Bureau  of 
Naval  Personnel  Information 
Bulletin,  following  a  tour  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  duty  at  the  Jackson¬ 
ville.  Fla..  Naval  Air  Station. 

To  show  how  good  a  job  “the 
girls  have  done,”  Lt.  (j.g.)  Erwin 
chuckles  when  he  tells  this  story 
of  how  he  stopped  off  in  Wins¬ 
ton-Salem  “to  see  the  boys”  on 
his  way  back  to  Washington. 

“So  you’re  going  back  to 
Washington.  huh?”  inquired 
Managing  Editor  Art  King  of  the 
Journal. 

“Yes.”  replied  Erwin. 

“Well.”  said  King,  “don’t  go 
back  home  and  get  things  all 
messed  up.” 

■ 

Atlanta  Daily  Plans  Own 
Sunday  Supplements 

Effective  Sunday,  January  7, 
the  Atlanta  Journal  will  publish 
its  own  full  size  12-page  comic 
section  and  a  32-page  rotogra¬ 
vure  printed  magazine,  it  has 
been  announced  by  George  C. 
Diggers,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  Mr.  Biggers  stated 
also  that  the  American  Weekly 
and  Puck,  the  comic  weekly, 
would  not  be  distributed  by  the 
Journal  after  Jan.  1. 

The  new  magazine  will  be  tab¬ 
loid  size;  one,  two  and  four- 
color  printing  will  be  used.  Both 
supplements  will  be  sold  nation¬ 
ally  through  the  Metropolitan 
Group  and  the  Journal’s  own 
representatives.  Sawyer  -  Fergu- 
son-Walker  Co.  The  magazine 
will  be  printed  by  the  Standard 
Gravure  Corporation  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
new  magazine  will  not  be  an  ac¬ 
tual  newcomer  to  the  Journal 
held.  Instead,  it  will  be  an  ex¬ 
panded,  roto-printed  edition  of 
the  long  established  Journal 
Sunday  Magazine  which,  begun 
in  1912.  was  the  hrst  such  sec¬ 
tion  to  be  published  by  a  South¬ 
ern  newspaper.  It  has  appeared 
as  a  regular  Sunday  feature  con¬ 
tinuously  since  that  date. 

The  format  has  always  been 
tabloid  and  has  varied  in  size 
from  12  to  24  pages.  Although 
no  change  is  contemplated  in  its 
editorial  formula  of  being  pre- 
dominently  local  and  Southern 
in  flavor,  the  increase  to  32  pages 
with  rotogravure  reproduction 
will  facilitate  a  broadening  of 
both  its  editorial  and  pictorial 
scope,  said  the  Journal.  Angus 
Perkerson,  only  editor  the  maga¬ 
zine  has  had.  will  continue. 


Colorado  Democrats 
Nome  Gene  Cervi 

Denver.  Sept.  3 — Gene  Cervi. 
who  recently  met  a  series  of 
setbacks  in  his  efforts  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  new  daily  newspaper  in 
Denver,  was  named  assistant 
state  chairman  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  in  Colorado  on 
Aug.  30.  He  will  become  act¬ 
ing  state  chairman,  replacing 
Chairman  Barney  Whatley,  who 
will  resign  to  conduct  his  cam¬ 
paign  for  U.  S.  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Cervi,  a  former  Denver  Post 
staff  writer  and  member  of  the 
regional  War  Production  Board 
staff  at  Denver,  recently  was 
informed  by  the  WPB  that  his 
application  for  newsprint  has 
been  denied. 

Cervi  said  he  had  planned  to 
operate  a  daily  that  would  sup¬ 
port  the  Roosevelt  administra¬ 


tion  and  "other  liberal  and 
progressive  policies.”  His  for¬ 
mer  employers,  the  Denver  Post, 
are  supporting  Gov.  Thomas  E. 
Dewey. 

He  said  his  company  would 
publish  an  afternoon  tabloid 
just  as  soon  as  sufficient  news¬ 
print  is  allowed  by  the  WPB. 
He  resigned  from  the  regional 
staff  of  the  WPB  to  devote  his 
time  to  plans  for  the  proposed 
daily.  ^ 

M'Dougall  Arrested 

Curtis  D.  MacDougall.  jour¬ 
nalism  professor  at  Medill 
School  of  Journalism.  North¬ 
western  University,  Democratic 
candidate  for  Congress  from  the 
10th  district,  was  arrested  Sept. 
4  in  Lake  Forest.  Ill.,  for  dis¬ 
tributing  political  handbills.  He 
was  booked  for  violation  of  a 
Lake  Forest  ordinance  prohibit¬ 
ing  such  distribution. 


Now— There  Is  a 

New  Factor  In 
Rotogravure 

on  the  Coast 


On  October  first,  last  year,  the  California  Roto¬ 
gravure  Company  of  Los  Angeles  passed  to  new 
ownership. 

Under  the  new  management,  this  plant,  which 
has  always  been  the  largest  and  finest  gravure 
facility  west  of  St.  Louis,  is  enjoying  furthw  ex¬ 
pansion  of  equipment  and  personnel. 

First  step  in  the  development  was  its  change  to 
100%  union  operation.  Bwause  of  this,  improve¬ 
ment  and  expansion  of  personnel  has  been  easy — 
union  gravure  men  from  the  East  and  Midwest 
being  afforded  for  the  first  time  an  opportunity  to 
locate  in  Southern  California.  As  a  result,  the 
augmented  staff  now  includes  top-notch  executives 
and  craftsmen  from  four  of  the  country's  leading 
rotogravure  houses. 

'Thus  adequately  -  manned,  modernly  -  equipped, 
this  plant  has  expanded,  also,  its  sales  effort  ...  is 
now  producing  on  a  national  basis,  and  is  capable 
of  immediately  handling  additional  business. 

To  magazine  publishers  ...  to  national  adver¬ 
tisers  . . .  may  we  suggest  that  here . . .  and  now . . . 
is  your  opportunity  to  beat  that  certain  post-war 
trend  to  PRINT  ON  THE  COAST  ...  to  Western 
newspaper  publishers  who  recognize  the  post-war 
necessity  for  color  gravure,  we  offer,  NOW,  the 
facilities  by  which  you  can  get  ahead  of  peace-time 
competition. 

Not  Connected  With  Any  Other 
Gravure  Printer  in  the  United  States 

Calilornia  Botogravure  Co. 

C*aL  M.  Bicsbv,  Sole  Owner 

2801  E.  11th  St.,  Los  Angeles  23,  Calif. 
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Political  Parties  Sell 
Candidates  to  Voters 

continued  from  page  7 

we  don’t  care,  we  always  come 
out  on  top  anyway.” 

Supplementing  this  comment 
“Skipper"  Michelson,  as  he  is 
called,  declared: 

“Evidence  of  the  last  Roose¬ 
velt  campaigns  would  indicate 
that  the  political  influence  of 
the  press  has  passed.  We  credit 
the  radio  very  largely  for  this 
change,  but  not  entirely.  The 
majority  of  the  papers  in  this 
country  print  the  news  without 
coloring  it,  and  that  is  all  Roose¬ 
velt  needs.  The  papers  that  do 
color  their  political  stories  do  it 
so  obviously  that  their  readers 
strain  out  the  partisan  bias.” 

Confldent  that  Roosevelt  will 
be  re-elected,  Michelson  does 
not  believe  as  do  some  political 
experts  that  an  early  ending  of 
the  war  may  give  Dewey  a 
chance. 

Prepared  Pamphlets 

A  streamlined  kit  of  literature 
packed  in  an  envelope  labeled 
“Here  Are  the  Exciting  Facts 
and  Figures  on  America’s  Great¬ 
est  Success  Story”  is  also 
Brown’s  handiwork.  Already 
prepared  are  14  pamphlets,  with 
the  titles  Including  “The  Ships 
and  Sailors  That  Licked  Hitler”; 
“If  You  Lose  Your  Job  or  Get 
Too  Old  to  Work”;  “The  Wealth 
of  the  Nation”;  “Decent  Homes 
for  All  American  Families”; 
“For  What  the  Hell  Should  We 
Apologize”  and  “Summaries  of 
State  Voting  Laws.”  Production 
work  on  this  and  other  cam¬ 
paign  material  is  handled  by 
Victor  Ratner,  an  outside  or¬ 
ganization,  at  515  Madison  Ave., 
New  York. 

Brown  estimates  that  Demo¬ 
cratic  funds  are  spent  in  three 
ways,  equally  divided,  namely 
for  radio  advertising,  for  pub¬ 
licity,  and  for  “getting  out  the 
vote.” 

For  publicity.  Brown  is  also 
in  charge  of  the  daily  press  con¬ 
ferences  at  headquarters,  which 
are  held  on  Monday,  Wednes¬ 
day  and  Friday  at  11  a.m.  and  on 
Tuesday  and  ’Thursday  at  3:30 
p.m.  Right  now,  with  Chairman 
Robert  E.  Hannegan  out  of  town 
on  an  organization  tour,  these 
press  conferences  are  quiet  and 
often  cancelled.  When  Congress 
recesses  on  Sept.  15,  however, 
plenty  of  visiting  firemen  are 
expected  in  town  to  issue  state¬ 
ments. 

J.  Leonard  Reinsch,  in  charge 
of  the  Democrats’  radio  pro¬ 
gram.  caused  a  furore  in  the 
Republican  camp  when  he 
sprang  his  plan  of  buying  five- 
minute  spots  on  the  air  “in 
order  not  to  upset  regular  pro¬ 
grams.”  Reinsch  is  managing 
director  of  Gov.  Cox's  three 
newspaper-radio  stations.  WSB 
(Atlanta  Journal);  WHIU  (Day- 
ton  (0.1  Newt);  and  WIUD 
(Miami  News),  and  is  on  leave 
of  absence  for  the  duration  of 
the  campaign. 

“Our  five-minute  radio  plan 
was  designed  to  adapt  political 
strategy  to  present-day  radio 
listening  habits,”  Reinsch  ex¬ 
plained.  “Big  programs  are 


scheduled  for  every  evening  in 
1944,  and  political  broadcasts  in¬ 
terrupting  continuity  would 
build  resentment,  we  figured.” 

Following  the  Republicans’ 
announced  plan  of  30-minute  po¬ 
litical  broadcasts,  Reinsch  placed 
his  orders  with  NBC  and  CBS 
for  five-minute  spots.  He  also 
has  a  farm  program  running  five 
days  a  week  over  35  stations. 
’This  runs  for  15  minutes  early 
in  the  morning.  In  charge  is 
John  Merrifield,  on  leave  from 
WHAS,  the  Louisville  Courier 
Journal's  station.  The  series 
starts  Sept.  18. 

Reinsch  has  also  purchased  a 
half  hour  from  9:30  to  10  p.m. 
over  NBC  and  Mutual  for  Roose¬ 
velt’s  speech  Sept.  23.  The  time 
for  Truman’s  acceptance  speech 
from  Lamar,  Mo.,  Aug.  31,  was 
furnished  free  by  the  four  net¬ 
works. 

“Radio  will  represent  the 
major  expenditure  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  campaign,”  Reinsch  said. 

Two  other  assistant  publicity 
directors  at  Democratic  head¬ 
quarters  are  Josef  Berger  and 
George  Willison.  They  describe 
themselves  as  “verbal  hatchet 
men.”  or  “literary  ghosts.”  ’They 
draft  speeches  and  statements. 

“The  aura  of  mystery  that 
naturally  overshadows  a  ghost 
is  as  thick  as  a  fog  in  our  office.” 
said  Berger,  who  began  his  news 
training  on  the  Denver  Rocky 
Mountain  News.  He  has  also 
worked  for  the  Kansas  Citn 
Kansan,  New  York  Post,  and 
Brooklyn  Eagle.  From  1924  to 
1934  he  was  a  financial  writer 
for  the  Daily  Investment  News 
in  New  York.  Since  then  he  has 
written  two  books,  a  somewhat 
bawdy  volume  titled  “Bowleg 
Bill.”  published  by  Viking  Press, 
under  the  pen  name  of  Jeremiah 
Digges,  and  “In  Great  Waters,” 
a  story  of  Portuguese  fishermen 
off  Cape  Cod,  written  under  a 
Guggenheim  Fellowship,  and 
published  by  Macmillan. 

Willison  left  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  staff  of  the  Civil  Aeronau¬ 
tics  Administration  last  spring 
to  join  the  Democratic  Commit¬ 
tee.  He  too  comes  from  Denver. 
He  was  a  Rhodes  scholar  from 
Colorado  in  1920-23  and  studied 
at  the  University  of  Paris  in 
1934.  His  newest  books,  “Saints 
and  Strangers,”  a  group  biogra¬ 
phy  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  will 
be  published  by  Reynal  and 
Hitchcock  next  spring. 

Women's  Division 

Functioning  by  itself  is  the 
Women’s  Division,  headed  by 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Tillett,  vice- 
chairman.  Miss  Louisa  Wilson 
(Mrs.  Read  Hager),  who  did  the 
job  in  1936  but  skipped  1940, 
and  Miss  India  Moffitt,  once  in 
charge  of  women’s  news  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  handle  the 
women’s  angle  in  publicity.  Miss 
Wilson  is  another  product  of  the 
old  New  York  World.  In  1931 
she  al.so  worked  for  the  New 
York  World-Telegram.  Proudest 
of  her  work  with  the  New  York 
State  Parole  Board.  Miss  Wilson 
quit  “slaving”  for  a  living  in 
1942  to  join  her  husband,  who  is 
with  the  Office  of  Price  Admin¬ 
istration  in  Washington.  She  ex¬ 
pects  to  quit  work  again  in 
November,  since  she  has  two 
/oung  sons  she  wants  to  bring 
up  as  good  Democrats. 


Although  for  many  years  on 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  Miss  Mof¬ 
fitt,  who  is  now  Mrs.  Herbert 
Edwards,  has  always  been  an 
outspoken  Democrat.  She  met 
Mr.  Edwards  when  he  was  work¬ 
ing  for  the  Republican  National 
Committee  in  1936.  She  decided 
she  wanted  to  help  the  Demo¬ 
crats  when  her  son,  Lt.  John  H. 
Moffitt,  only  18  and  the  youngest 
commissioned  bombardier  in  the 
Army  Air  Force,  was  killed  at 
Wendover  Field.  Utah.  Her 
daughter,  India  Moffitt,  attends 
Bennington  College. 

Assisting  these  two  stalwarts 
is  Betty  Goodwin,  who  as  Betty 
Stewart  was  once  a  reporter  for 
the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer, 
and  most  recently  with  NBC. 
She  gets  out  a  once  a  week 
radio  program  titled  “Women’s 
News  from  Washington”  in 
which  she  doesn’t  hesitate  to 
announce  fashion  notes,  such  as 
the  introduction  of  the  “new 
Commander  -  in  -  Chief  beret,” 
which  is  “bluish  grey  with  a 
visor  and  with  a  swirl  of  red. 
white  and  blue  ribbon.” 

Stress  Correspondence 

“We  do  not  bear  down  on 
political  propaganda  In  this  sec¬ 
tion,”  Miss  Wilson  said.  “We  get 
out  very  few  releases.  We  know 
how  editors  throw  them  away. 
What  we  try  to  do  is  to  create 
local  news,  to  show  party  work¬ 
ers  how  to  handle  local  news  so 
that  their  editors  will  use  it,  and 
we  rely  a  great  deal  on  corre¬ 
spondence.  The  correspondence 
chief  for  the  women  is  Mrs. 
Channing  Bolton.” 

First  big  national  staged  event 
of  the  division  is  Democratic 
Women’s  Day,  Sept.  27. 

Others  at  Democratic  head¬ 
quarters  are  Congressman  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Dawson,  from  Chicago’s 
first  district,  in  charge  of  the 
Negro  bureau;  Congressman  Rob¬ 
ert  Ramspeck,  from  Georgia’s 
fifth  district,  in  charge  of  the 
speakers’  bureau,  with  Joseph  T. 
Sherman,  once  of  the  old  Toledo 
News-Bee,  handling  speakers’ 
publicity,  and  Charles  Olson, 
heading  the  foreign  language  di¬ 
vision.  Eventually  Daniel  Tobin 
will  head  the  labor  bureau. 

To  jog  the  memories  of  Demo¬ 
cratic  speakers,  Sherman  issues 
a  handbook  titled  “Lest  We  For¬ 
get.”  During  the  last  campaign 
this  was  mailed  to  30,(X)0  Demo¬ 
cratic  “Minute  Men.”  Unfortu¬ 
nately  the  patriotic  committee 
turned  in  the  addressograph 
plates  for  scrap,  and  Sherman  is 
having  to  begin  all  over  again. 

It  is  a  big  business  selling  the 
candidates  to  voters,  and  in  both 
headquarters  it  is  agreed  that 
the  biggest  job  of  all  will  be  to 
get  out  the  vote  on  Election  Day. 
■ 

Health  Exams  Boosted 

Letters  from  the  Philadelphia- 
Camden  affiliate  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  are  urging  all 
of  their  members  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  area  to  take  advantage 
of  an  offer  by  the  Philadelphia 
Tuberculosis  and  Health  Asso¬ 
ciation  to  provide  free  examina¬ 
tions.  Notices  are  posted  on 
bulletin  boards  of  the  various 
newspapers  advising  of  days 
when  the  examinations  are  to 
be  provided.  Apparatus  is 
wheeled  directly  into  newspaper 
plants  by  the  health  authorities. 


Bureau  of  Advertising 
Releases  Mailing  Cards 

Colorful  mailing  cards,  each 
with  a  lively  illustration  and 
short,  to-the-point  selling  mes¬ 
sage  showing  retailers  the  value 
of  manufacturers’  advertising  in 
newspapers  and  urging  support 
of  products,  nationally  adver¬ 
tised  in  newspapers,  have  bem 
released  by  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA,  for  use  by 
member  newspapers. 

Typical  is  the  red,  white  and 
black  card  which,  headlined, 
“People  PAY  To  Read  the  News¬ 
paper  Ads,”  points  out,  “the 
people  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada 
spend  $1,716,000  every  week¬ 
day,  plus  $3,160,000  every  Sun¬ 
day,  for  their  newspapers  .  .  . 
more  than  they  spend  for  all  the 
magazines,  books  and  everything 
else  they  read  combined.” 

Each  card  carries  the  conclud¬ 
ing  slogan,  “In  war  or  peace, 
the  best  support  your  manufac¬ 
turers  can  give  you  is  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  ADVER’nSING.”  Other 
subjects  discussed  in  the  four- 
card  .series  are:  the  increased 
dependence  of  women  on  news¬ 
papers  for  needful  wartime  in¬ 
formation;  the  fact  that  because 
of  wartime  conditions,  men  are 
frequently  an  important  factor 
in  family  shopping  and  that  re¬ 
tailers  who  feature  products  ad¬ 
vertised  in  newspapers  increase 
their  sales  opportunities. 

The  cards  are  part  of  a  con¬ 
tinuing  campaign  started  by  the 
Bureau  in  1941. 

■ 

PAA  Resolves  to  Give 
War  Continued  Aid 

Pledging  itself  to  full  support 
“of  the  urgent  objectives  of  the 
War  Advertising  Council,  the 
Office  of  War  Information  and 
those  other  war  agencies  whose 
needs  are  best  served  by  com¬ 
plete  public  understanding  and 
cooperation”  the  Pacific  Adver¬ 
tising  Association  recently  put 
its  program  in  a  formal  resolu¬ 
tion. 

The  resolution  was  prompted 
by  the  fear  that  inevitable  op¬ 
timism  created  by  good  war 
news  might  “lead  to  premature 
relaxation  in  civilian  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  war  economy." 
And,  while  it  acknowledges  the 
obligation  of  business  and  in¬ 
dustry  to  prepare  for  peacetime 
production,  the  association  as¬ 
serts  its  belief  that  such  planning 
should  be  internal,  “more  a 
matter  for  management  than  a 
subiect  for  advertising  copy.” 

Therefore  PAA  resolved  to 
“watchfully  observe  changing 
conditions”  but  also  to  continue 
complete  support  of  war  activ¬ 
ities. 

■ 

Willkie  Writes 

In  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Birmingham  ( Ala. )  Age-HerM 
this  week,  Wendell  L.  Willkie, 
Republican  nominee  for  Presi¬ 
dent  in  1940.  said  that  he  left  the 
Democrat  Party  when  it  “began 
to  violate  the  very  essence  ol 
Wilson's  philosophy  of  gov^' 
ment  in  the  middle  ’303.” 
article  was  written  for  John 
Temple  Graves,  Age-Herald  col¬ 
umnist,  and  ran  in  his  column. 
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To  Sid  Mercer  of  the  New 
York  Journal- American  he  gives 
credit  for  the  “Dose  Bums”  title, 
which  has  become  a  part  of  the 
Dodger  tradition.  That  tradi¬ 
tion,  for  screwball  antics— or,  as 
Eddie  puts  it,  a  “different  style 
of  play” — was  not  newspaper 
created  however,  he  says. 

“The  Dodgers  are  the  Dodgers, 
and  no  other  club  is  like  them. 

But  that  isn’t  what  puts  the  They’ve  been  the  best  advertis- 
dark  circles  under  Eddie  Mur-  ing  medium  Brooklyn  has  ever 
phy’s  eyes.  “It’s  night  baseball,”  had.  Lots  of  people  who  never 
says  Eddie,  who  writes  for  the  heard  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge 
New  York  Sun  and  has  covered  know  about  the  Dodgers.” 
the  antics  of  “Dose  Bums”  since  ■ 

spring  training  of  1918.  Night  _  T^ 

games  have  revolutionized  base-  RrtCtrtTl 
ball  coverage,  he  says,  and  it’s 
gotten  so  an  honest  sports  writer 

lives  like  a  burglar.  He  hangs  JV@@P  I>l6pOlX@lS 

around  all  day  waiting  for  the  «  « 

game,  and  sits  up  all  night  writ-  ItI  UOdilOllS© 

ing  his  story  and  getting  keyed  ^ 

down  from  the  excitement  and  By  Robert  Playfair 

nervous  tension. 

“He  has  to  have  a  stomach  Cambridge.  Mass.,  Sept.  2— 
like  a  billygoat  to  stand  it,”  This  city’s  press-baiting  police- 
says  Eddie.  man.  Captain  Robert  J.  “Club- 

“Home  life?  Ha!”  ber”  Douglas,  who  recently  suc- 

nh  ceeded  in  having  all  Boston  re- 

Oh  for  the  Old  Days  headquar- 

It  used  to  be  games  were  ters,  recently  threatened  to 

played  on  a  regular  schedule,  demote  fellow  police  officers  who 

he  says.  “All  were  day  games,  allowed  newsmen  to  read  the 
and  when  the  club  moved  we  blotter 

did  our  traveling  overnight.  ••The  next  time  I  find  an  officer 

"But  now  look.  It’s  common  allowing  any  but  one  reporter 

for  a  club  to  play  a  four-game  to  look  over  the  blotter,”  an- 

series  with  four  different  start-  nounced  Douglas  at  headquar- 
mg  times.  Sunday  there’s  a  ters,  “I’ll  prosecute  him.” 
double  header  starting  at  1:30  Later  he  admonished  a  lieu- 
pjn.  Monday  maybe  they  play  tenant  in  the  presence  of  patrol- 
a  swing-shift  game  at  11  a.m.  men:  “I’ll  put  you  pulling  boxes 
The  Tuesday  afternoon  game  on  a  route  if  you  let  those  bums 
starts  at  3:15,  and  Wednesday  read  the  blotter.” 
it’s  a  night  game  starting  at  8:30.  Reporters  of  five  papers  plan 


Night  Ball  Is 
Pain  in  Neck  to 
Eddie  Murphy 


Over  the  teleplioiir  he  directs  the  firing  of  hig  guns  on 
oUe  of  the  fronts.  This  is  a  vast  war  and  coininiinications 
are  vital. 

So  the  telephone  industry's  luanufacturing  capacity  has 
ha<l  to  he  devoted  almost  exclusively  to  producing  elec¬ 
tronic  and  telephone  equipment  for  our  armed  forces. 
That  explains  why  there  are  delays  in  filling  orders  for 
home  telephones. 

All  of  us  in  the  telephone  business  are  grateful  for  your 
fine  spirit  of  co-o{)eration  in  this  war  emergency. 


Pleoie  keep  the  Long  Dis¬ 
tance  circuits  clear  from 
7  to  10  each  night  for  the 
service  men  and  women. 


*  Big  guns  start  booming  when  section  chief 
of  cannon  company  gives  order  to  "fire." 


Newsmen  Make 
Own  War  News 

continued  from  page  9 


trying  to  write  now  for  three 
days  and  it  is  still  difficult. 
There  have  been  times  when  you 
have  been  moving  so  fast  that 
you  have  been  unable  to  set  up 
your  typewriter,  and  there  have 
been  other  times  when,  although 
you  could  set  up  the  typewriter 
it  was  useless  to  write  because 
there  was  no  way  to  get  the 
story  back.” 

Chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
covering  this  "worst  reported 
week  of  the  invasion,"  however, 
was  not  so  much  the  speed  of  the 
Allied  advance  as  the  wet 
blanket  which  the  High  Com¬ 
mand  had  tossed  over  practically 
all  of  the  news  that  was  hot  and 
informative. 

General  Pattons  spearheads 
had  advanced  so  rapidly  that  ap¬ 
parently  the  German  didn't 
know  where  they  were,  and  cor¬ 
respondents  were  not  being 
given  opportunity  to  let  the  in¬ 
formation  slip.  They  worked  un¬ 
der  a  “security  blackout,”  which 
incidentally  resulted  in  a  flood 
of  speculation  and  rumors  that 
included  a  “Germany  surrend¬ 
ers’  story. 

News  Hours  Late 

The  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une's  Supreme  Headquarters  bu¬ 
reau  reported  Sept.  4  that  “the 
news  that  so  far  has  filtered 
back  here  from  the  front  line 
headquarters  is  generally  24 
hours  behind  actual  events,  and 
in  some  cases  48  or  even  72 
hours  behind. 

One  reporter  apparently 
hadn't  heard  about  the  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  way  of  fast  news  cov¬ 
erage,  however.  He  was  Don 
Whitehead  of  AP.  who  last  week 
had  put  across  a  three-hour  beat 
over  British  and  four-hour  over 
American  competition  with  an 
eye-witness  story  of  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  Paris. 

Mr.  Whitehead  scored  again 
with  the  first  story  by  a  reporter 
from  liberated  Belgium.  He 
raced  across  the  border  with 
American  forces  and  described 
their  wild  reception  by  the  Bel¬ 
gians  after  four  years  of  German 
rule.  Mr.  Whitehead  said  the 
tank  on  which  he  and  AP  Pho¬ 
tographers  Harry  Harris  and 
Peter  Carroll  were  riding  was 
a  rolling  flower  garden  as  laugh¬ 
ing,  weeping,  cheering  Belgians 
greeted  them. 

Movements  among  correspond¬ 
ents  included  the  following; 

Bob  Eunson,  AP  correspond¬ 
ent  in  the  South  Pacific  for  14 
months,  has  returned  to  the  U.S. 
for  a  short  visit.  He  expects  to 
return  to  the  same  war  theater 
Sept.  11. 

Keith  Wheeler,  Chicago  Times 
correspondent  in  the  Pacific,  re¬ 
turned  to  Chicago  for  a  brief 
leave. 

William  McGaffin.  Chicago 
Daily  News  correspondent,  is 
leaving  the  Navy  hospital  in 
Pearl  Harbor,  where  he  has  been 
confined  with  dengue  fever,  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Adm.  Nimitz's  command. 

George  Weller.  Chicago  News 
correspondent,  has  been  assigned 
to  the  Mediterranean  area. 

John  Terry,  formerly  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  Washington  bureau  of 
the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  and 
a  Nieman  fellow  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  during  1943-44,  has  joined 
the  Chicago  News  staff  and  has 
been  assigned  to  General  Mac- 
Arthur's  command.  He  takes 
over  the  post  left  vacant  by  the 
recent  return  of  Hal  O’Flaherty, 
now  News  diplomatic  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Washington. 

Herb  Graffis.  Chicago  Times 
columnist,  left  this  week  for 
England  and  overseas  fighting 
fronts  where  he  will  file  special 
correspondence  and  continue  his 
daily  column  in  the  Times. 

Edward  Morgan.  Chicago  News 
correspondent  in  Spain,  recently 
returned  to  the  London  bureau. 

Vern  A.  Haugland,  AP  corre¬ 
spondent  who  has  been  on  leave 
on  the  mainland  since  April,  has 
left  on  a  war  assignment  in  the 
Central  Pacific. 

Frank  Filan.  AP  photographer 
who  won  the  Pulitzer  prize  for 
pictures  taken  on  Tarawa  and 
who  has  been  on  leave  on  the 
mainland,  will  leave  soon  for  the 
Southwest  Pacific. 

Louis  V.  Hunter.  Canadian 
Press  correspondent,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  France  on  leave. 

Frank  Kluckholn,  New  York 
Times  correspondent  attached  to 
General  MacArthur's  headquar¬ 
ters.  has  returned  to  the  South 
Pacific  after  a  short  vacation 
spent  in  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  with  his 
family. 

Louis  'V.  Hunter,  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Quebec  Chronicle- 
Telegraph  editorial  staff,  and 
now  Canada's  most  traveled  war 
correspondent,  has  returned  to 
Quebec  for  a  few  days  vacation 
for  the  first  time  since  1939. 

Nixson  Denton,  Cincinnati 
Times-Star  sports  editor  and  col¬ 
umnist  will  soon  leave  Cincin¬ 
nati  to  assume  his  new  duties  as 
war  correspondent. 

Thurston  Macauley,  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  correspond¬ 
ent.  has  left  London  for  Paris. 
He  was  in  New  York  until  two 
months  ago. 

Graham  Hovey  of  INS.  who 
recently  “jeeped”  150  miles 
across  no  man's  land  to  Paris,  is 
back  in  Rome  for  new  asign- 
ment. 

William  Wade  of  INS.  who 
made  the  Normandy  beachhead 
landing,  has  returned  to  New 
York  on  leave. 

Ernie  Pyle  wrote  from  Paris 
Sept.  6  that  he  was  on  his  way 
home  to  America  after  M 
months  overseas  and  700,000 
words  of  columning  “for  a  good 
long  rest.’’ 

William  Winter,  CBS  com¬ 
mentator  on  the  West  Coast,  has 
been  appointed  Overseas  News 
Agency  war  correspondent  in 
the  Southwest  Pacific.  He  has 
been  accredited  and  is  now  en 
route. 

Meyer  Levin,  well-known 
novelist  and  formerly  of  the  staff 
of  Esquire  and  more  recently 
with  the  OWI,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  ONA  war  correspondent 
in  the  European  theater.  His  first 
assignment  will  be  France. 

Victor  Bienstock,  ONA  foreign 
service  chief,  who  has  been  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Rome,  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  southern  France.  Pat 
Frank,  recently  stationed  at 
Istanbul,  is  now  in  Cairo  and 
will  move  into  Rome  to  replace 
Bienstock. 


Donald  Day  Reported 
Serving  Berlin  Radio 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission  reported  last  week  a 
Berlin  Radio  announcement  that 
Donald  Day,  former  Riga  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  would  start  daily  broad¬ 
casts  from  Berlin,  beginning 
Aug.  31.  The  Berlin  announce¬ 
ment,  incorrectly  identifying 
Day  as  a  former  European  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  “Chicago 
Herald  Tribune,"  declared  he  • 
“has  placed  himself  on  Europe’s 
side  in  the  war  against  bolshe¬ 
vism." 

Day.  a  native  of  Illinois, 
worked  on  several  Midwestern 
newspapers  before  becoming  the 
Tribune’s  correspondent  in  Riga, 
where  he  fil^  anti-Russian 
stories,  including  the  dispatch  in 
1936  asserting  the  Communist 
Party  in  Russia  had  “ordered" 
U.S.  Communists  to  work  for 
President  Roosevelt’s  re-election. 

The  Riga  dispatch  was  chal¬ 
lenged  by  the  Chicago  Times, 
which  offered  a  cash  award  for 
proof  that  such  an  order  had 
been  issued.  The  Times’  edi¬ 
torial  was  never  successfully 
challenged. 

Day  resigned  from  the  Trib¬ 
une  in  1942  and  was  reported  to 
have  volunteered  in  the  Finnish 
army  to  fight  against  Russia. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  issued  a 
statement  late  last  week  explain¬ 
ing  that  Day  was  removed  as 
Baltic  correspondent  on  Sept.  7. 
1942,  after  he  refused  to  obey 
repeated  orders  that  he  return  to 
U.  S..  following  Finland’s  alli¬ 
ance  with  Nazi  Germany  in  the 
war  with  Russia. 

■ 

Urges  Opposition 
To  Campaign  Sheets 

Scarcity  of  newsprint,  short¬ 
age  of  manpower  and  the  need 
to  conserve  shipping  space  for 
war  materials  are  offered  by 
Vernon  T.  Sanford,  secretary- 
manager  of  the  Oklahoma  Press 
Association,  as  reasons  for  abol¬ 
ishing  campaign  papers  which 
political  candidates  send  to 
voters. 

In  a  recent  bulletin  to  mem¬ 
bers.  Mr.  Sanford  declared,  “It  is 
as  unpatriotic  an  action  for  a 
candidate  for  public  office  to 
publish  such  a  sheet,  even  if  he 
can  maneuver  to  obtain  the 
coveted  newsprint,  as  it  is  for 
him  to  travel  incessantly  over 
the  state,  wasting  gas,  oil  and 
rubber. 

“Campaign  newspapers  are 
superfluous,  because  the  legiti¬ 
mate  newspaper  can  offer  the 
candidate  an  already  established 
medium  for  reaching  every  voter 
in  the  state.” 

Mr.  Sanford  has  prepared  a 
suggested  editorial  for  use  by 
editors  who  desire  to  take  a 
stand  on  the  campaign  publica¬ 
tion  problem.  It  is  entitled 
“Newsprint  Salvage  and  Candi¬ 
dates.” 

■ 

VD  Ads  Opposed 

The  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  commanders  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  War  Veterans  on  Sept.  7  di¬ 
rected  letters  to  Theodore  Rep- 
plier,  of  the  War  Advertising 
Council,  protesting  on  behalf  of 
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the  Catholic  veterans  of  both 
states  the  proposed  venereal 
disease  advertising  program. 
Frank  J.  Manley,  New  York 
commander,  stated  that  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  were  “repulsive  and 
un-American.”  Joseph  D.  Ward, 
of  New  Jersey,  said  he  would 
urge  U.S.  Senators  Walsh  and 
Hawks  of  New  Jersey  to  “stop 
expenditure  of  public  funds  for 
this  indecent,  un-American  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign." 

■ 

Nashville  Daily  To 
Sponsor  Football  Gome 

The  Nashville  Tennessean  hai 
just  completed  plans  whereby  it 
will  sponsor  a  clash  in  Nashville 
this  fall  between  the  Green  Bay 
Packers  and  the  Philadelphia 
Eagles,  favorites  in  their  re¬ 
spective  division  in  the  National 
Pro  Football  League. 

Plans  for  the  contest  were  an¬ 
nounced  in  a  story  carried  in  the 
Sunday,  September  3  issue  of 
the  Tennessean.  Appearing  on 
the  front  page  under  a  by-line  of 
Sports  Editor  Raymond  John¬ 
son,  the  story  disclosed  that  the 
game  will  be  played  in  Nash¬ 
ville.  Oct.  14  in  Dudley  Stadium 
through  the  courtesy  of  Vander¬ 
bilt  University.  The  games  will 
be  held  for  the  benefit  of  the 
20th  Ferrying  Group  of  the  Air 
Transport  Command  stationed 
at  the  Nashville  airport. 

■ 

Beverage  Industry 
In  New  Ad  Campaign 

The  Conference  of  Alcoholic 
Beverage  Industries  has  inaugu¬ 
rated  a  new  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  designed  to  show  the 
importance  of  the  alcoholic  bev¬ 
erage  industry’s  contribution  to 
the  nation’s  synthetic  rubber 
program,  it  was  announced  here 
recently.  The  series,  which  is 
scheduled  to  appear  in  438  majw 
newspapers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  representing  a  circulation  of 
over  33  million,  will  utilize  1,000 
and  1,500  line  sizes. 

The  advertisements,  prepared 
by  the  Walter  M.  Swertfager 
Co.,  New  York,  quote  the  tribute 
paid  the  industry  by  Dr.  Walter 
G.  Whitman,  assistant  director  of 
the  chemicals  division  of  the 
War  Production  Board,  who  de¬ 
scribed  it  as  “an  almost  un¬ 
paralleled  example  of  the  over¬ 
night  conversion  of  an  industry 
from  peace  to  war.” 

■ 

Time  Magazine  Now 
Prints  20  Editions 

Time,  the  weekly  newsmaga¬ 
zine,  is  now  printing  20  different 
editions,  including  four  in  the 
United  States  and  16  in  foreign 
countries,  P.  I.  Prentice,  pub¬ 
lisher,  announced  recently. 

Seven  new  editions  of  Ti^ 
have  been  started  since  Dec.  20. 
1943,  when  the  Publisher’s  Let¬ 
ter  in  the  magazine  was  given 
over  to  a  story  of  Time’s  13  edi¬ 
tions. 

The  three  advertising-bearu^ 
editions  published  in  the  U.  S. 
(Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  Lm 
Angeles)  are  identical.  Onv 
the  School  Edition  in  the  U.  5. 
does  not  carry  advertising,  but 
outside  of  this  country^  seven 
are  distributed  without  it. 
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W.  W.  Rowland, 

Of  Milwaukee 
Journal,  Dies 

W.  W.  Rowland,  65,  a  vice- 
president  of  the  Journal  Com¬ 
pany,  publishers  of  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal,  died  Sept.  5  after  a 
brief  illness. 

With  the  Journal  for  54  years. 

Mr.  Rowland  started  as  an  office 
boy  and  served  successively  as 
sports  editor,  city  editor,  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor,  automo¬ 
bile  editor,  and  promotional  edi¬ 
tor.  In  1936  he  was  elected  to 
the  board  of  directors  and  was 
elevated  to  the  vice-presidency 
last  year. 

Mr.  Rowland  frequently  re¬ 
marked  of  his  newspaper  work. 

This  isn’t  my  job,  this  is  my 
life.  It  is  all  I  know.” 

Of  late  years,  as  an  executive 
of  the  Journal,  he  frequently 
demonstrated  his  great  under¬ 
standing  of  the  public  and  his 
fellow  employes.  He  had  a  quiet 
way  of  "suggesting”  needed 
changes,  without  offense  and 
with  a  quick  and  ready  smile. 

He  made  such  a  lasting  im¬ 
pression  on  Edna  Ferber  when 
she  was  a  reporter  on  the  Jour¬ 
nal.  that  she  made  him  a  charac¬ 
ter  in  her  novel  “Dawn  O’Hara." 

In  her  autobiographical  “A  Pe¬ 
culiar  Treasure.”  she  wrote  of 
him: 

"By  far  the  most  picturesque 
and  altogether  engaging  person 
about  the  Journal  office  was  the 
little  sporting  editor.  Wallie 
Rowland.  Wallie  was  much 
more  than  sporting  editor — he 
was  a  sort  of  unofficial  general 
guiding  spirit,  though  he  would 
have  denied  this  fact. 

“He  knew  every  inch  of  the 
newspaper  business,  from  the 
delivery  alley  to  the  office  of 
Nieman,  the  propretor.  .  . 

“His  conversation  was  droll, 
wise,  witty,  laconic.  He  was 
partial  to  gaudy  habiliments. 

His  shirts,  ties,  socks  and  shoes 
bordered  on  the  fantastic.  .  .  . 

His  office  visitors  were  likely  to 
be  battered  gentlemen  with 
cauliflower  ears,  husky  voices, 
brown  derbies,  and  noses  that 
swerved  in  odd  directions,  un¬ 
expectedly.” 

Mr.  Rowland’s  greatest  love 
was  automobiles  and  auto  rac¬ 
ing.  He  always  preached  and 
practiced  safe  driving.  He  was 
an  outstanding  leader  in  the 
Wisconsin  good  roads  program. 

Until  the  time  of  his  death,  he 
was  active  in  all  the  administra¬ 
tive  phases  of  the  Journal’s  op¬ 
erations. 

■ 

SL  Paul  Papers 
Participate  in  Fair 

One  of  the  centers  of  attrac¬ 
tion  at  the  huge  Minnesota  State 
Fair,  Aug.  26  to  Sept.  3,  was  the 
Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 
^ess  fair  grounds  log  cabin 
building  and  its  activities.  Dis¬ 
patch  cartoonist  P.  J.  Hoffstrom, 

^tty  Service,  of  the  Dispatch 
nomemaking  department,  and  an 
wchestra  which  broadcast  from 
Me  cabin,  were  the  most  popular 
features. 

Outstanding  headlines  since 
Pearl  Harbor,  news  of  25  and  50 
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years  ago.  and  a  huge  war  map 
of  the  German  lines,  were 
among  displays  which  were  un¬ 
usually  popular. 

Selected  pictures  taken  the 
past  year  by  the  seven  Dispatch 
and  Press  photographers  were 
on  display  in  the  arts  building. 

The  newspapers  and  the  State 
Fair  management  were  hosts  to 
Minnesota  newsmen  at  the  fair 
Sept.  1.  Besides  being  honored 
at  special  events  during  the  day. 
the  newsmen  were  given  a 
dinner  on  the  fair  grounds. 

Three  newspapers  were  given 
awards  for  outstanding  contribu¬ 
tions  to  agriculture  the  past 
year.  They  are  the  Cannon 
Falls  Beacon.  Willmar  Daily 
Tribune,  and  the  Winona  Repub¬ 
lican  Herald. 

■ 

NAEA  Cancels  October 
Parley;  Meet  in  Jan. 

Members  of  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Association 
have  voted  to  cancel  their  fall 
conference  scheduled  for  next 
month  and  plan,  instead,  to  hold 
a  mid-winter  meeting  at  the 
Blackstone  Hotel,  Chicago.  Jan. 
15-16,  it  was  announced  this 
week  by  President  Henry  W. 
Manz,  Cincinnati  Post. 

Cancellation  was  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  request  of  the 
Office  of  Defense  Transportation 
and  by  action  of  NAEIA  direc¬ 
tors.  following  a  poll  of  the 
membership.  Mr.  Manz  pointed 
out. 

"Members  can  be  certain  that 
extra  time  provided  by  this 
arrangement  will  be  employed 
to  their  advantage  by  Chairman 
Robert  Drew,  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal.  on  program,  and  Chairman 
L.  E.  Heindel.  Madison.  Wis.. 
Newspapers,  on  exhibits."  Mr. 
Manz  stated.  "They  will  wel¬ 
come  ideas  and  suggestions  from 
the  members. 

“In  the  meantime,  pressing 
business  problems  confronting 
our  association  and  plans  and 
projects  affecting  our  operation 
and  service  to  members  will  not 
be  neglected,  as  our  officers,  di¬ 
rectors  and  committee  chairmen 
will  meet  in  Chicago.  Oct.  16-17.” 

Other  meetings  scheduled  for 
“ABC  Week”  in  Chicago  include 
Inland  Daily  Press  Association. 
Hotel  Sherman,  Oct.  17-18;  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  annual 
meeting.  Stevens  Hotel,  Oct.  19; 
National  Editorial  Association 
Advisory  Council,  Morrison 
Hotel,  Oct.  20-21;  Newspaper 
Association  Managers,  Inc.,  Mor¬ 
rison  Hotel.  Oct.  18-20. 

’The  American  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives  Association  plans 
to  hold  its  annual  meeting  in 
Chicago,  Siuiday,  Oct.  15,  at  the 
Medinah  Club,  according  to 
President  William  T.  Cresmer. 
Aside  from  regular  business  to 
be  transacted,  the  members  will 
also  elect  officers  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year. 

Nominations  for  ANRA  officers 
include  Herbert  Moloney,  Paul 
Block  &  Associates,  New  York, 
president;  J.  N.  Morency,  Hearst 
Advertising  Service,  Chicago, 
vice-president;  Douglas  Taylor. 
J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son.  New 
York,  secretary;  and  F.  F.  Par¬ 
sons.  Ward-Gritfith  Co..  Chicago, 
treasurer. 


HOLLIS  F.  ULSH.  67.  editor  of 

the  Cairo  (Ill.)  Citizen,  died 
Aug.  31  after  a  long  illness.  He 
worked  on  the  Marion  )  O. ) 
Star,  when  President  Warren  G. 
Harding  published  it  and  later 
was  associated  with  papers  in 
Toledo.  Cleveland  and  Menomi¬ 
nee.  Mich. 

Lt.  Graham  T.  Golson.  USMC. 
city  editor  of  the  Macon  ( Ga. ) 
Telegraph  and  son  of  Graham 
T.  Golson.  editor  of  the  Houston 
(  Miss. )  Times-Post.  was  killed 
in  action  in  the  South  Pacific. 
His  brother,  John  Golson. 
is  with  the  Tampa  ( Fla.  i 
Times. 

Jesus  M.  Baca,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Santa  Fe  New  Mex¬ 
ican.  died  Aug.  26.  Baca  was  a 
political  associate  of  the  late 
Sen.  Bronson  Cutting,  and  in¬ 
herited  the  paper  from  him.  but 
later  sold  it. 

William  H.  t  Billy  )  Hall,  son 
of  Horace  Hall,  publisher  of  the 
Dothan  ( Ala. )  Eagle  and  himself 
a  former  member  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff,  was  killed  in  an  air¬ 
craft  accident  in  the  European 
theatre  of  operations  Aug.  16. 
He  was  a  nephew  of  the  late 
Grover  Hall,  editor  of  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser. 

First  Lt.  Carroll  Binder.  Jr.. 
22,  son  of  Carroll  Binder.  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  foreign  editor, 
was  killed  in  action  over  Ger¬ 
many  on  May  24.  Lt.  Binder 
was  a  navigator  of  a  B-17  bom¬ 
ber.  He  was  an  editorial  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  Chicago  Sun  before 
entering  the  air  service. 

John  W.  (Jack)  Howe.  67,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  California  Highways 
and  Public  Works  magazine, 
died  Aug.  29  at  Sacramento.  He 
was  automobile  editor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner  from  1915 
to  1931  and  previously  worked 
for  the  New  York  Journal  and 
American. 

Flying  Officer  Leslie  A. 
Green,  formerly  a  member  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser,  has 
been  missing  from  an  RCAF  mis¬ 
sion  over  Germany  since  Aug.  7 
and  is  presumed  dead  by  RCAF 
authorities. 

Samuel  Sandob,  63.  founder 
and  publisher  of  the  Magyar 
Tribune,  Chicago,  and  other 
Hungarian  weeklies,  died  Aug. 
28  of  a  heart  attack. 

Miss  Katherine  Grant  Sterne. 
36.  former  art  critic  for  the  New 
York  Times,  died  in  Poughkeep¬ 
sie  Aug.  30  following  a  long  ill¬ 
ness. 

Nixon  Waterman,  84,  former 
writer  of  the  “Whirling  Hub” 
column  in  the  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler  and  nationally  known 
poet,  died  in  Canton.  Mass., 
Sept.  1.  He  early  wrote  for 
the  Omaha  Republican  and 
Wqrld-Herald  and  the  Chicago 
Herald. 

Lt.  Morton  C.  Eustis.  38.  for¬ 
mer  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
before  enlistment  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Theatre  Arts  maga¬ 
zine,  was  killed  in  action  Aug. 
13  somewhere  in  France. 


James  T.  O'Connor,  police  re¬ 
porter  for  the  .Veil'  York  Jour- 
nal-American.  died  Sept.  3.  He 
was  associated  with  the  Journal 
30  years  ago  as  an  office  boy  and 
earlier  a  police  reporter  for  the 
City  News  Assn,  and  the  Bronx 
Home  News. 

Zeno  H.  Post.  75.  pressman  at 
the  Grand  Rapids  iMich.)  Her¬ 
ald  until  his  retirement  seven 
years  ago.  died  Aug.  31. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Stafford.  61. 
Buffalo  newspaperwoman  since 
1921,  died  Sept.  1.  She  served 
on  the  society  staffs  of  both  the 
Buffalo  News  and  Buffalo  Cou¬ 
rier-Express. 

Harry  Reed  Bailey,  83,  a  com¬ 
positor  for  more  than  50  years 
on  the  New  York  Globe  and  the 
New  York  Sun.  died  Sept.  5  at 
St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  Brooklyn. 

Capt.  Peter  'Van  I^lt.  former 
member  of  the  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin  editorial  staff,  was  killed 
in  action  in  France  on  Aug.  10. 
according  to  word  received  by 
his  family. 

L.  R.  Duval,  veteran  news¬ 
paperman  of  North  and  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  died  in 
the  University  Hospital  at  Au¬ 
gusta,  Ga..  Sept.  4  after  an  ill¬ 
ness  of  three  weeks.  At  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  adver¬ 
tising  manager  and  editorial 
writer  for  the  Aiken  ( S.  C. ) 
Standard  and  Review  and  Au¬ 
gusta  representative  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  weekly  new’spapers  in 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  He 
had  been  advertising  manager  of 
the  Augusta  Chronicle  for  seven 
years,  general  manager  of  the 
Hamilton  ( O. )  Daily  News,  and 
had  served  on  the  staff  of 
the  Asheville  ( N.  C. '  Citizen- 
Times. 

Arthur  F.  Stone.  81.  former 
state  senator  and  veteran  Ver¬ 
mont  newspaperman,  died  Sept. 
2  at  St.  Johnsbury.  He  and  his 
father.  Charles  M.  Stone,  were 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
weekly  Caledonian,  forerunner 
of  the  St.  Johnsbury  daily  Cale¬ 
donian  Record,  for  53  years. 
Until  stricken  a  week  ago  he 
continued  to  serve  as  corre¬ 
spondent  for  several  New  Eng¬ 
land  papers. 

Eric  Erickson,  for  15  years 
head  of  the  Son  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin  copy  desk,  died  Aug.  22. 

■ 

4,000  See  Pet  Show 

More  than  4,000  spectators  wit¬ 
nessed  the  finsds  of  the  Los 
Angles  Examiner's  childrens 
pet  contest  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Coliseum  Aug.  27.  Seven  hun¬ 
dred  children  and  their  pets, 
winners  in  preliminary  regional 
contests  around  the  city,  par¬ 
ticipated.  Fourteen  “grand 
champions”  were  chosen  and 
awarded  trophy  cups  by  Ted 
Donaldson.  11-year-old  motion 
picture  actor. 

■ 

Healy  Leaving  OWI 

Elmer  Davis,  director  of  the 
Office  of  War  Information,  has 
announced  that  Neil  Dalton  of 
Louisville.  Ky..  will  succeed 
George  W.  Healy.  Jr.,  as  director 
of  the  OWI  domestic  branch 
when  Mr.  Healy  returns  to  the 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  in 
November. 
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J.  A.  Mulcahy,  63, 

Of  Hearst  Staff,  Dies 

Joseph  A.  Mulcahy,  63,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Hearst  general  man¬ 
agement  staff,  died  of  a  heart 
ailment  at  the  home  of  his  son 
Jack,  in  Hollywood,  Sept.  5. 

Mr.  Mulcahy  started  his  news¬ 
paper  career  as  Arthur  Bris¬ 
bane’s  office  boy  on  the  old 
World.  Later  he  became  a  re¬ 
porter  and  rose  to  the  post  of 
city  editor.  Subsequently  he  be¬ 
came  managing  ^itor  of  the 
New  York  Journal,  the  Detroit 
Time*  and  the  San  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin. 

He  served  as  executive  assist¬ 
ant  to  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Frank  Murphy,  whom  he  had 
backed  while  on  the  Detroit 
Times,  from  1939  to  1942,  when 
he  joined  the  Hearst  staff. 

Early  in  his  career,  Mr.  Mul¬ 
cahy  got  his  first  break  when 
he  scored  a  beat  in  1904  on  the 
Gen.  Slocum  steamer  disaster 
■ 

Washington  Star 
Issues  Service  Weekly 

Washincton,  Sept.  6  —  The 
Washington  Star  today  issued 
the  first  edition  of  a  weekly 
newspaper  for  servicemen  from 
this  area  now  at  foreign  military 
posts. 

The  paper  is  eight  pages  in 
tabloid  format.  News  content, 
editing,  typesetting  and  make-up 
are  supplied  by  the  Star;  print¬ 
ing  and  distribution  are  the 
functions  of  a  cooperating  de¬ 
partment  store  <  Lansburgh’s )  in 
which  a  War  Bond  booth  serves 
as  a  mailing  center,  supplying 
copies  and  envelopes  and  selling 
the  required  postage. 

Material  appearing  in  the 
Star’s  regular  editions  will  be 
digested  each  week  and  columns, 
pictures,  comics,  cross-word  puz¬ 
zles,  cartoons,  sports  page,  and 
items  of  especial  interest  to  men 
in  the  service  make  up  the 
paper’s  content. 

■ 

Daily  Reaches  England 
On  Publication  Day 

Circulation  Manager  Bob  Kiah, 
of  the  Bangor  (Me.)  News,  was 
very  proud  this  week,  for  he 
learned  his  paper  was  being  de¬ 
livered  not  only  in  America  on 
the  day  of  publication  but  along 
the  air  routes  to  England  and 
Africa  as  well. 

Kiah’s  circulation  forces  de¬ 
liver  a  bundle  of  papers  each 
moraing  at  Presque  Isle  Army 
Air  Base  and  Lt.  Bert  G.  Ci- 
bulka  told  him,  these  papers  are 
picked  up  at  breakfast  at  the  of¬ 
ficers’  mess  early  every  morning 
by  pilots  who  are  assigned  to 
regular  trips  from  the  base.  One 
copy  is  left  at  designated  sta¬ 
tions  all  the  way  to  England  on 
one  route  and  to  Africa  on  the 
other. 

■ 

Heads  Utah  Press 

Albert  W.  Epperson,  publisher, 
Kaysville  (Utah)  Reflex,  was 
elevated  from  vice-president  to 
president  of  the  Utah  Press  As¬ 
sociation  and  Howard  C.  Bar- 
rows,  publisher,  Midvale  Senti¬ 
nel,  was  elected  vice-president 
at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
association. 


Classified 

Advertisements 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(C«tk  with  Order) 

I  time — .50  per  line 
4  times — .40  per  line  per  insertion 

HELP  WANTED  end 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

I  time— .90  per  line 
2  times — .80  per  line  per  insertion 
4  times — .70  per  line  per  insertion 

FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK’S  ISSUE 

To  celculete  cost  of  eny  clessified  ad¬ 
vertisement,  count  five  averaqa  words 
to  the  lino.  Minimum  space  accepted 
for  publication  is  three  lines.  Adver¬ 
tisers  who  key  their  ads.  Box  No.  EDI¬ 
TOR  &  PUBLISHER  should  consider 
this  as  four  words. 

PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

As  an  added  service  to  advertisers  run¬ 
ning  a  four  time  "Situations  Wanted" 
notice,  their  record  it  placed  in  the 
files  of  the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Personnel  Service.  This  complete  reg¬ 
istration  assures  advertisers'  qualifica¬ 
tions  being  kept  before  employers  in 
the  newspaper,  magaxine,  publicity, 
advertlsiM,  publishing,  and  allied  pro- 
foMions.  There  is  no  fee  for  Personnel 
Service  placements  to  either  employer 
or  employe.  Registration  card  will 
be  sent  four-time  advertisers  upon 
receipt  of  copy  and  payment. 

1700  Timet  Tower.  B’way  at  12nd  St. 
New  Tork  18,  N.  T. 


Nowspopor  Brekors 

OAPABIE  HAKDLINa,  bnyinfc,  sell- 
iiie  merRert,  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  No  leases  or  trades. 
Len  Feiehner  ARency,  Nashville,  Mirh. 


Daily  and  Weekly  Newspapers 
West  of  the  Mississippi 
THB  CAMPBKLL  COMPANY 
Park  Central  Bnildlnx  Lot  AnReles 


W.  H.  OT.OVBB.  VBNTTTBA.  OAL. 
CONFIDENTIAL  data  on  desirable 
newspaper  properties.  Inquire. 


Nawapopwra  P«r  S«l* 

HBBB’S  A  NEWSPAPEB  you  can't  go 
wronR  on.  Weekly  In  one  of  Mirh- 
iRan't  best  farminR  sections.  Live 
community.  Established  1870,  sorvinR 
rural  and  villaRe  population  totallinR 
6.000.  Grots  1043,  $13,000;  first 

eiRht  months  1044,  $1,000  over  same 
period  last  year.  Owner  RoinR  into 
service.  Excellent  equipment.  Job 
printinR  23  per  cent.  $17,500  time, 
$16,500  cash.  Write  for  information. 
Box  1073,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Nnwtpapqrs  Waatcd 

DAIZJBS  WANTBDI — $20M  to  $100M 
Rrost.  We  have  the  buyers;  write  ns  I 
DIAL  AGENCY,  KALAMAZOO  8, 
MICH. 


Nnwtpopwr  FIgRt  Per  Sole 

NBWSPAPBB  PLANT  AND  JOB 
SHOP.  Bnsineat  eloaed  two  years 
aM.  but  equipment  in  excellont  con¬ 
dition.  Am  selling  dne  to  health. 
Price  $15,000,  terms;  812,600  for  cash. 
If  Interested  write  Mrs.  VIolat  Lamay. 
206  E.  Cats  St..  Tampa  88,  Florida, 
for  complete  inventory. 


Special  Netice 

WANTED:  SAMPLE  COPIES  adv. 
rntes.  Magazines,  NeWK|>apers.  Israel 
Cn..  Dept.  E.P.l.  6051  Wash.  5,  D.  0. 


Mechonlcel  Eqaipoiegt  Per  Sale 

FOB  SALE:  Hoe  metal  furnace  with 
hood,  gns  burners,  1400  lbs.  capacity ; 
Goss  full  page  Hat  trimmer  67A  with 
motor;  full  page  elerutiiig  table;  Uoe 
full  page  tlat  castiug  box;  Hoe  flat 
casting  box,  14x23-  bod;  Goss  full 
page  flat  casting  box;  Fisher  full  page 
tlat  casting  box,  gas  metal  pot;  Hoe 
curved  ca.^tinK  box,  •  tail  cutter  and 
motor,  shaver  and  motor,  finishing 
block  of  2214’'  cut-off;  Hoe  curved 
router.  2214"  cut-off,  motor;  “Smatoo” 
curved  gas  heated  mat  scorcher; 

"Smatoo”  hand  power  mat  moistener; 
Hue  plate  finishing  machino  with 
cooler,  2214*  cut-off,  A.C.  motor.  Tell 
UK  your  needs.  Tell  us  what  you  have 
to  sell.  George  O.  Heffelman.  406  W. 
Pico  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  15.  Calif. 
LINOTYPB  MATS  18.  24.  30  pt. 

Gothic  No.  13.  Monotype  Display 
Mats,  Gondy,  Hess,  Powell,  Oaslon, 
Cheltenham;  Monotype  Giant  Mats. 
Caslon,  Bookman,  Kcnnerley,  Cloister. 
Monotype  Composition  Mats  14,  18  pt. 
Bodoni,  Caslon,  Cheltenham.  Good 
condition,  low  price.  Cleveland  Shop¬ 
ping  News,  5309  Hamilton  Avenue, 
Cleveland  14.  Ohio. 

48-PO.  HOE  WEB  NEWSPAPEB 

PBESS,  including  32  and  16-page  sec¬ 
tions.  double  folder,  and  stereotype 
equipment.  2115"  Kheet  cut.  .\.C.  mot¬ 
or:  Scott  All  Size  Uotar.v  Magazine 
Press:  Duplex  Dry  Mat  Knller:  Hoe 
Curved  Router  for  14'4-  plate  diam., 
2244"  cut-off;  34"  Acme  Auto.  Power 
Cntter.  Thomas  W.  Hall  Co..  120 
West  42nd  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

12— HOE  UNITS— 1924  Model— Koh 
ler  reels — 2244"  cut-off — Sell  any 
amount  needed.  Write  George 
Oxford,  Box  1132.  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 


Machonical  Equipmant  Woatad 

DUPLEX  OB  CklSS  NEWSPAPEB 
PBESS  8psge.  Advise  approximate 
age,  type  of  motor,  best  sailing  price, 
and  where  press  may  be  inspected. 

Box  1057,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANTED 

Goss  press,  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  1344  inch  printing  diameter — 
2144  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  ftill  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  A  Piihli«ber. 

8TBAIOHT  LINE  Unit  type  presses 
28  cutoff  either  underneath  or 
end  feed.  Box  919.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
WANTED:  8  TO  10  UNITS  WITH 
FOLDBBS,  underneath  antoroatie  reels, 
21 cutoff,  a.e.  motor  drivea.  Also 
same  cutoff  color  press,  and  color  press 
22  cutoff  8  or  more  4  color  pages. 
And  22  % "  4  deck  82  page  black 
press,  and  Duplex  tubular  12  to  16 

?ages  or  what  good  presses  have  yont 
"lease  rush  I  Box  1084,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

WANTED  TO  BUT:  Model  E  Duplex 
in  top  condition.  Might  consider 
twelve  nr  sixteen  page  tubular.  Altns 
Times-Democrat.  Altns,  Oklahoma. 


Halp  WoRtad 
Ailvortisiaf 

ADVBBTISINO  BCANAOBB— Must  bo 
capable  salesman,  able  to  plan,  create 
and  lay-out.  No  high  pressure  but 
must  be  producer.  Permanent  with 
excellent  future.  Give  age,  references 
and  salary  requirement.  Daily  News, 

Newton.  Iowa.  _ 

AS  AN  ADVBBTISINO  SALESBCAN 
WHAT  HAVE  YOU  TO  OFFEB? 
Here’s  our  story.  We’ve  one  of  the 
best  cities  in  Iowa  in  which  to  live 
and  work,  pop.  30,000;  we’ve  one  of 
the  best  dailies  in  the  state,  too,  cir. 
20,000;  we’ve  a  place  for  you,  if  a 
reliable  newspaper  display  salesman, 
not  a  "flash’'  but  dependable;  while 
a  “staff"  man  you  would  be  practi¬ 
cally  your  own  boss,  the  adv.  ragr. 
with  your  accounts;  should  this  strike 
you  as  the  spot  you’d  like,  "what 
have  yon  to  offer! ’’  Why  not  write 
today  and  tell  your  story!  Full  de¬ 
tails  with  picture  will  be  given  care- 
fnl  consideration  and  prompt  reply. 
All  correspondence  in  strict  confidence. 
Herald,  Clinton,  Iowa. 


Halp  Wontad 
Advertiziuf  (Cout’d) 
ADVBBTISINO  SALBSMAN  for 
with  33,000  circulation.  A  rspisia 
ment  now  open  for  a  top  man.  Astiii 
advertising  list.  Layouts  and  es|y 
writing  essential.  Recognized  markR, 
modern  plant,  friendly  staff,  (hg- 
plete  resume  of  experience,  ags,  drtll 
status,  etc.  first  letter.  PswtaskR 
(R.  I.)  'Hmes. 

ADVBBTISINO  MANAGEB  ' 
Long  established  lumber  trade  pspw. 
experienced  copy  writing,  Isyoou. 
creative  selling,  permanent  for  rifkt 
party.  Liberal  profit  sharing  arrsB|» 
ment  after  demonstrating  prodnetisi 
record.  Must  handle  feature  asvi 
material  incident  to  servicing  accosati. 
Give  full  academic  and  experience  rte 
ord  and  photograph  first  letter.  B«i 
1095,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  SALBSMAN,  aggrsisivi. 
good  layout,  copy  man.  Permaasit 
Good  starting  salary.  Tell  all  Sm 
letter.  Gene  Callahan,  Gazette,  Xssii. 

Ohio. _ _ 

FEBMANEKT  STAFF  POSITION  opa 
to  capable  and  experienced  saleimii. 
Successful  applicant  must  be  tkat- 
oughly  experienced  in  copy  and  Isj- 
outs.  Give  complete  details  in  Irit 
letter.  M.  F.  Murdaugh.  Adv.  Dit. 
Herald-Sun.  Durham.  N.  C. 

SYNDICATE  SAXES 
BEPBESENTATTVE 
Prominent  feature  syndicate  has  if 
ening  for  two  salesmen  to  contact  dsiq 
newspapers.  Previous  sales  expari- 
ence  desirable  but  willing  to  train  ii- 
dividuals  with  editorial,  circulation  or 
advertising  background.  Liberal  sal¬ 
ary,  bonus,  and  expenses.  Onr  itaf 
knows  of  this  ad.  Submit  detailed  a- 
perience.  References.  Box  104!. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Htlp  WoRtod 

AdiRiRMtnliv* 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  desired  to 
medium  size  paper.  State  qualilea- 
tions  and  background.  Address  Baa 
990.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Help  WoRtRd 
_ GreoUtUR 

OITY  DISTRICT  MANAGEB  for  large 
morning  and  Sunday  newspaper.  Huge 
expansion  program  planned  for  poll 
war  era.  We  are  interested  in  a  cap 
able  man  whose  work  in  present  cos- 
nection  has  not  been  recognized.  Foii- 
tion  offers  splendid  opportunity  for 
advancement,  good  salary,  car  sllnv- 
ance  and  generous  bonus  on  incraaaa. 
Box  1084.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
PEBMANENT  OPENINO  for  ciraals’ 
tion  man,  small  daily  with  good  praa- 
pects  tor  growth.  Write  all  Natchii 
Democrat,  Natchez,  Miss. 


Halp  WoRtod 

_ EJItarixl _ 

AGGRESSIVE  AND  GKOWOI 
NEWSPAPEB  in  Illinois  city  of  45.0M 
has  opening  for  first  class  report* 
who  can  cover  police  and  City  M 
and  who  wants  permanent  job  win 
chance  for  advancement.  If  you  hsw 
ability  and  are  looking  for  a  chssei 
to  get  set  now,  write  Box  1077,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 


AN  ENERGETIC,  draft-proof  man  or 
discharged  vet  for  editor  of  aW 
Eastern  paper.  Handls  city  staff,  eW 
only  local  copy.  Man  with  origgR 
ideas  who  can  keep  staff  gwimsd  q 
will  have  free  hand.  Write  folty.  “••• 
letter.  Box  1051,  Editor  A  PaMlik* 

EDITOB-BEPOBTEB  on  live  New  Eng 
land  weekly.  $45.00  start.  O'** 
complete  details,  photo,  first  letter. 
News,  P.  O.  Box  2,  West  Hsrtfart 
Conn. 

HAVE  OPENING  for  experienced  edi¬ 
tor  afternoon  daily  in  southwest.  r» 
not  high  but  working  conditions  *5!?!! 
able.  Town  10,000.  Box  996.  Edller 
A  Publisher, _  — 

PROGRESSIVE  FLORIDA  NBW$ 
PAPER  wants  two  good  rewrite 
— one  for  winter,  and  one  for  life.  ** 
hacks.  Send  full  details, 
references  and  picture  first  letasz 
Box  1072,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ft  PUBLISHIR  fM>  SapfRRiftar  9.  1M« 
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H*lp  WoRtsd 

Editorial  (Coat’d) 

tHryURIENOED  REPORTER.  detik 
Bia,  draft^roof,  rapablp  handling  all 
navi,  staff  of  4.  Permanent  job. 
aUali  Ittt*  midwest  afternoon  daily. 
OiTS  age.  family  status,  experience, 
references,  starting  salary  required. 
Box  1022.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

3ZAS  MORNINO  DAILY  wants  man 
csalifled  to  fill  post  of  city  editor. 
Permanent.  Write  Box  065,  Editor 
h  Publisher. 

the  DETROIT  FREE  PRESS 
use  two  better  than  average  men  on  n 
fast  copy  desk.  Have  no  objection  to 
men  with  small  town  experience  but 
s'snt  no  beginners.  Positions  perma¬ 
nent  if  work  satisfactory.  Write  full 

details  to  Managing  Editor. _ 

TO?  BATE  REPORTER  for  police, 
Oity  Hall  and  general  news  wanted  by 
dsily  in  Illinois  city  of  45,OUO.  Per¬ 
manent  job  for  right  man.  Good 
pay.  Write  Box  1076,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WANTED.  ABLE  EXPERIENCED  edi- 
torisl  writer  on  staff  of  long-rstab- 
li^ed  metropolitan  daily.  Permanent 
position,  adequate  pay  in  accordance 
s-ith  ability  to  handle  the  job.  Man 
with  good  midwestern  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Give  age  and  political  views, 
end  enclose  samples  of  recent  work. 

Box  935,  Editor  &  Pnblf«her. _ 

WANTED:  EZPERIENOED  REPORT¬ 
ER  to  cover  city,  edit  own  copy,  super¬ 
vise  makeup  city  page.  Will  have  one 
ssaistant.  Don’t  want  drifter  nor  one 
who  can’t  control  his  habits,  hihould 
be  good  mixer.  Not  a  duration  job. 
Good  future.  Write  Times-Leader, 
Martina  Perry,  O.,  with  past  experi¬ 
ence.  references,  and  photo. 

WANTED  EXFEXIENOED  SOCIETY 
EDITOR- reporter  for  Daily  News- Sun 
at  Hobbs.  N.  M.  Salary  $30  a  w-cek. 
Housing  available,  reasonable,  'rbomas 
G.  Summers,  Daily  Record,  Roswell, 
N.  M. 

WANTED:  DESK  EDITOR  for  inorn- 
ing  daily  in  Capital  city.  Capital 
Hews,  Jefferson  City.  Missouri. 

TOUNO  EXPERIENCED  COPYREAD- 
ER  Eastern  daily.  Also  reporter 
with  car.  $40.  Box  1075,  Editor  & 
Pibliaher. 


Help  Waatad 

_ Phototrapfc^r _ 

OONBINATION  MAN  do  photography 
sad  operate  small  engraving  plant. 
Write  or  wire  A.  J.  Hauge.  News  Di¬ 
rector,  Daily  Sentinel,  Grand  Jnne- 

tion.  Colo _ 

WANTED:  COMBINATION  ENORAV- 
EB-PHOTOQRAPHER  for  small  daily. 
Non-defense  area,  low  living  costs. 
Permanent.  Write  Box  1082,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 


H«lp  WoBtMl 

_ Rwitfcfc _ 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  RE^ARCT 
minded  young  man  to  make  a 
place  for  himself  in  market  research 
on  a  national  scale  for  leading  trade 
paper.  Most  have  had  some  experience, 
sad  be  familiar  with  statistical  details 
sad  requirements.  Write  giving  age, 
draft  status,  experience,  salary  require¬ 
ments  and  references.  Bo.x  870,  Editor 
*  Publisher. 


H*Ib  WoNfMl 
Macbudcal 

OOOD  PRINTER  NEEDED— A 
established  business  is  languishing  for 
want  of  a  competent  floor  man  to  keep 
several  presses  busy — Kelly  2,  Rice 
aait,  two  0.  &  P.  platens.  We  can’t 
Wy  a  base  wage  of  more  than  $43.00 
for  the  first  40  hours.  But  there’s 
^ty  of  overtime.  Permanent.  Wire 
j^n  Savage,  manager  Commercial 
I  noting  Department,  Berkley  News- 
Pspers,  Beck  ley,  W.  Va. _ 

I  h^ebeotyfer-fressman 

remanent  job  in  fine  30,000  Iowa  city 
with  4-man  combination  crew,  replace- 
"••nt  man  here  20  years  who  has  left 
“IS  area;  if  you  are  competent  stereo- 
*2**'  and  asst,  pressman,  appreciate 
equipment,  congenial  co-workers. 
■*1*  wpcking  conditions,  plus  penna¬ 
nt  post-war  job,  write  today  telling 
7*7  you  are  the  man  we’re  looking 
*’’■  Herald,  Clinton,  low-a. 


Help  WoAttd 
Meckaaical  (Coat’d) 
OPERATOR  OR  FIAIOR  MAN  WANT- 
ED;  pi-rmanent  job.  Modern  shop, 
nice  town,  cheap  living.  $40  a  week. 
Chieftain.  Hoeorrn.  N.  M. 
THOROUGHLY  COMraTENT,  reli¬ 
able  Duplex  Tubular  pressman  to 
straighten  us  out  following  recent 
change  from  flat  bed.  Liberal  pay  and 
special  inducement  to  right  man.  Write 
fully,  all  letters  answered.  Box  1105, 
ICditor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED:  LINOTYPE  OPERATOR. 
Model  14.  M.  O.  experience.  Per¬ 
manent.  P.  O.  Box  127,  Wilmington, 
Calif. 


H«lp  Waited 

Publicity 
TOUNO  MAN 

With  newspaper  experience  for  pub¬ 
licity  job  in  New  York  Health  Agency. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  intelligent, 
personable,  college  graduate.  Send 
fall  particulars.  Box  1104,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


LITERARY  AGENCY  SERVICE 


WRITE  FEA’TURES  FOR  NATIONAL 
hCAOAZINESI  Bertha  Klauaner,  Lit¬ 
erary  Agency,  507  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17. 


SitaatioM  Waaftd 
_ Admiaiatrativ _ 

(I  DON’T  ADVERTISE),  as  a  rule. 
But  you’re  busy,  I’m  busy,  and  it 
may  save  time.  Editorial  executive, 
married.  20  years  Associated  Press, 
and  large  and  small  dailies.  Wants 
exocntive  job.  Pay  according  my  abil¬ 
ity.  Box  1099,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sitaotleas  Waatod 
Adrtrtisiaf 

ADVERTISING  -  MANAGER,  experi- 
enced  in  copy,  layout,  sales  promotion, 
IS  yeara’  experience.  Draft  status 
1-0.  Write  Box  968,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

AD  MAN,  88,  17  years  experience 
writing  copy,  developing  aceounta  de¬ 
sires  change  to  mid-west,  now  em¬ 
ployed  on  50,000  daily  married,  good 
health,  ref.  fnrnithed,  write  Box  1041, 
Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 

CAPABLE,  energetic  young  woman, 
college  trained,  experienced  on  best 
large  dailies.  Now  general  advertising 
director  of  daily,  12,000  circnlation. 
Strong  in  Classified.  Dependable, 
permanent,  wants  changes.  Box  987, 
Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

LOCAL  DISPLAY  SALESMAN 
DRAFT  EXEMPT 

-Age  39,  married,  no  children.  Eighteen 
years’  experience  in  City  Zone  of  111,- 
000.  No  territory  limitations  for  right 
position.  Change  because  of  reorgan- 
ixation.  Market  Research-Psychology 
training.  Fine  record  of  achievement 
in  all  phases  of  Local  Display.  Good 
health.  Fine  appearance.  Excellent  re¬ 
ferences.  Available  on  two  weeks  no¬ 
tice.  50.  For  brochure,  photo,  wire 
Personnel  Service,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher, 
or  write  Box  908.  A  good  man — a  man 
YOU  will  like. 

bomb  FVBUEHXB  MHBIMI  THZ8 

BIAN.  Advertisiag  Manager  sees  no 
future  in  preient  imaition  and  seeks 
now  opportunity  in  city  50,000  to  200,- 
000  as  advertising  manager  or  promo¬ 
tion  manager.  Thoroughly  experienced 
all  branches  newspaper  advertising, 
sales  promotion,  etc.  For  complete 
details  write  Box  963,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Sitaatlois  Woatad 
_ Advertisit  (Coat’d) _ 

ADV.  MAN,  rougu  layout,  sound  copy, 
top  .spneo  sales  record;  retail  national 
and  executive  experieneo  on  papers  5, 
25,  40  thousand.  Desires  position  us 
working  mgr.  of  small  daily.  Now 
employed  at  $75,  would  accept  same 
with  |H>rrentage.  Box  1100,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


SHaafioRS  Waatad 
Artiat 


ART  DIRECTOR,  extenaive  backgroond 
in  national  advertiaing  and  fine  arts 
wanta  to  give  servieea  aa  prodnetioa 
manager,  art  editor,  layout  and  plan¬ 
ning  for  house-organ  magaiine  and  gaa- 
eral  printing.  Box  1045,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER  ART¬ 
IST,  now  employed  seeks  change. 
Manager  of  Art  department  desired. 
Expert  figure  artiat.  creative  ideas, 
illustrating  and  retouching,  rapid.  Box 
1103,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Silaatloas  Waatad 
CrcalatioB 


AOE  30  4-P  8  years’  experience  on 
dailies  20,000  to  160,000  desires  Circ. 
Mgr.  of  inediom  size  daily  or  country 
or  city  Circ.  Mgr.  of  larger  paper. 
Energetic,  good  promoter,  no  drink¬ 
ing,  thrives  on  competition,  excellent 
record  and  references,  knows  all  phases 
of  circulation  street  sales,  carrier  boy 
org.,  country  mates,  branch  offices. 
Must  give  two  weeks  notice  to  present 
employer.  Box  913,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

AN  ACTIVE  EXPERIENCED  CIRCU¬ 
LATION  MAN  now  employed,  out¬ 
standing  record,  boy  promotion  and 
management,  desires  change.  Inter¬ 
ested  in  permanent  connection  only. 

Box  1035,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CAPABLE  MANAGER  with  over  25 
yeaos  active  experience  all  phases  cir¬ 
culation  work  immediately  available. 
Invite  correspondence  from  newspapers 
large  or  small,  prefer  east  of  Missis¬ 
sippi.  Location  and  living  conditions 
will  carry  weight.  Best  of  record, 
excellent  references.  Box  991,  Editor 

A  Pnblisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  age  45. 
now  employed  seeks  change  to  larger 
operation.  25  yrs.  experience.  Well 
I'dueated.  good  health.  Accustomed 
lo  good  earnings,  interested  in  future. 
Itefereiices  A-1.  Box  872,  Editor  A 
I’nhii-slier. _ 

CXBOULATIOH  KAHAGEB,  30  yean’ 
experience  in  all  phases  o(  depart¬ 
ment  with  proven  record  of  ability 
desires  change.  Age  41,  married.  Only 
permanent  connection  considered.  Box 

951,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. _ 

OIRCULATION  BfANAOBB,  preeeat 
poeition  10  yean.  1-A  (H).  Exeelleat 
Record.  Familiar  all  diatribntion.  In¬ 
stituted  two  price  raiaea.  Box  1048, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

STREBT  SALES  MANAGER,  capable, 
honest  and  dependable,  one  who  knows 
the  busineas.  age  37.  family  man.  West 
Coast.  Box  962,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


StfRofioas  Waatod 
E^terial 


COPYREADER — Experienced,  38,  ex¬ 
cellent  references,  available  at  once. 

Box  1089,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

CORRESPONDENT,  American  News 
Agency  and  Latin  American,  12  years’ 
experience,  available  short  notice  any¬ 
where  U.  S.-Latin  America.  Box 
1064,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sitaatioos  Woatad 

Editorial  (Cool'd) 


COPYWRITER,  24,  college  graduate, 
one  year  experience,  rough  layouts. 
New  York.  Box  1098,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^^ _ _ 

EDITOR,  experienced,  wonts  non-dura¬ 
tion  job  as  managing,  news,  telegraph 
or  city  editor.  Draft  deferred,  34, 
college  graduate.  Prefer  city  10,000 
to  40,000  Oregon,  Washington,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  but  wo^d  consider  other  states. 

Box  999,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. _ _ 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  —  WA8HINO- 
TON  COBRESPONDBNT  offers  full  or 
part  time  services  to  puhlieation  or 
publications  supporting  the  American 
Way  and  seeing  need  for  conservation 
thereof.  Strong  writer  from  freedom 
angle  on  matters  of  government  and 
ernnomiea.  Knowa  Congress  and  its 
I>ersonalities  and  fnnetiona  aa  well  as 
Bureaeracy.  Box  958,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

lisher.  _ 

EDITORIAL  AND  FEATUIU  WRIT¬ 
ER — College  graduate.  Political  sci¬ 
ence  and  journalistic  training  and  3 
years  as  writer  and  economist  able 
to  handle  polities,  business,  govern¬ 
ment  regulations,  cinema,  radio,  sports. 
Box  1101,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EXECUTIVE  POSITION  small  daily, 
nr  public  relations,  by  newa  editor. 
Large  daily  experience.  Know  photos, 
eontposing  room.  Write  editorials. 
Box  1093.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

HZFHRIENCED  in  editorial  or 

radio.  Prefer  California.  Iferchaat 
Seaman  discharged  from  servico  do- 
sires  a  position.  Box  896,  Editor 

A  Pnbliaher. _ _ 

feature  and  color  writer,  ex¬ 
perienced  on  all  beats,  desires  position 
on  daily  or  magaiine.  Can  write  any 
story.  Draft  2-A.  Box  1083,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ _ 

GIRL  19.  1943  H.  S.  Grad.,  state 

contest  winner.  A  little  experience 
and  can  wrili*.  Box  1068,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

MAN,  41,  father  of  threo.  11  yrs. 
with  AP  in. five  eitios;  6  yrs.  as  ssa’t 
city  editor  150,000  eirenlatioa  papor; 
experienced  in  staff  lapervtsioa,  copy 
handling.  Salary  $4,000  snhjeet  to 
varianee  depending  on  opportunity- 

Box  910,  Editor  A  Pnhllahor. _ 

MAN,  34,  exp.  pictures,  copy  desk, 
research.  NYC  paper;  free-lance  maga¬ 
zine  work;  bosinesa,  college  back¬ 
ground.  wants  magazine  or  newspaper 
job.  Box  1096.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
NEWS  EDITOR  desires  to  manage 
small  daily  staff.  Bachelor  woman, 
I'niv.  grad.,  14  years’  experience. 
Mid-west  preferred.  State  salary. 

Box  1097,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WASHINOTON  CORRESPONDENT, 
15  years  Capitol  eoverags.  extansivo 
eontacts,  references.  Box  $64,  Editor 
A  ^bliaher, 

$64  QUESTION:  Do  you  need  a  fea¬ 
ture  writer  who  can  make  your  read¬ 
ers  langh.  sometimes  cryf  One  who 
can  hold  their  intereet  when  it  might 
otherwise  wander)  Are  you  interested 
in  an  experienced  woman  writer,  now 
employed  ^  a  paper  of  66,000  cir¬ 
culation  f  Yon  arel  ’Then  pay  the 
lady  $64  a  week,  and  she's  yonrs. 
East  preferred,  hut  not  essential.  Box 
1092.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sltoatiaas  Woatad 
_ Lifcrnrian _ 

LIBRARY  WORKER.  Reference, 
Male.  Box  1081,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SHootioas  Wootod 
Mnckaaacal 


COMPOSITOR — Some  press  and  lino¬ 
type  operating  experiense.  New  Eng¬ 
land.  References.  Box  1085,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Sitoatioag  Waatod 
_ PfcBtoF«$fch> _ 

ENEBOETIO  NEWS  PHOTOGRA¬ 
PHER,  33,  2-A,  married,  one  child. 
12  yean  on  two  papsrz.  2  yrs.  Aaao- 
ciated  Press.  Seek  larger  opportunity 
on  125.000  to  350.000  daily,  with 
Sunday  Roto,  in  South  or  Sonthweat. 
Bos  1067,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 
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Two  Sides  of  an  Important  Problem 


YOU  .  .  .  who  seek  a  posi¬ 
tion  that  fits  your  talents, 
your  salary,  your  ambi¬ 
tions  for  the  future.  .  .  . 
Here  is  a  proven  go-be¬ 
tween,  with  htlpjul  cour¬ 
tesy  to  command. 


YOU  .  .  .  finding  it  difficult 
to  locate  exactly  the  tal¬ 
ent  you  must  have  to  fit 
in  a  specific  niche  .  .  . 
here  is  an  open  forum  of 
highly  selective  help.  This 
department’s  obligation  is 
to  bring  YOU  TWO 
TOGETHER. 


KDIYOR  a  PUILISHRR  for  Soptooibar  t,  1944 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Jack  Lait,  Editor.  N.  Y.  Daily  Mirror 


CONDENSING  about  425.000 

words  into  about  25.000  words 
is  our  daily  job  on  the  Mirror. 

All  three  major 
425,000-Word  news  .services,  the 
Storv  in  Pick-ups  and  out- 
.  puts  of  the  two 
25.000  Word*  principal  broad¬ 
casting  chains, 
plus  our  own  correspondents, 
rattle  in  copy  around  the  clock. 
The  city  editor’s  staff  produces 
some  20,000  words.  ( The  425.000 
words  do  not  include  sports  or 
features. ) 

Trimming  to  the  bone  is  com¬ 
mon  practice  on  tabloids.  But. 
since  the  newsprint  famine 
descended  on  us,  we  have  really 
learned  what  “downhold”  means. 

Without  changing  the  size  or 
style  of  our  heads,  and  with  the 
same  body-type,  we  have  re¬ 
duced  another  one-third  in  news 
content,  while  maintaining  our 
standard  of  comprehensive  cov¬ 
erage.  This  has  come  about 
through  innumerable  devices  of 
achieving  brevity  without  cloud¬ 
ing  clarity. 

I  will  detail  only  a  few: 

Significant  portions  of  speeches 
and  documents  are  usually 
rounded  up  in  leads  and  then 
reported  at  greater  length;  we 
eliminate  this  by  either  start¬ 
ing  the  lead  with  the  quote, 
or  with  a  skeleton  introduction, 
leaving  the  text  to  speak  for 
itself. 

We  never  mutilate  service 
copy,  but  we  boil  hundreds  of 
words  down  into  a  paragraph  or 
two,  as  "editor’s  notes"  assum¬ 
ing  our  own  responsibility  for 
the  statements,  though  crediting 
the  sources  for  the  facts:  we  kill 
almost  all  precedes,  as  most 
stories  tell  themselves  without 
first  ballyhooing  to  the  reader 
a  digest  of  what  he  is  about  to 
read. 

We  eliminate  first  names  of 
prominent  people,  such  as  Frank¬ 
lin  Delano  Roosevelt,  Thomas  E. 
Dewey,  Cordell  Hull,  Winston 
Churchill,  etc.,  use  their  titles 
and  last  names  in  the  first  men¬ 
tion.  and  thereafter  only  their 
last  names;  this  goes  largely  for 
military  and  naval  titles,  as  well. 

In  mentioning  better-known 
bureaus,  we  use  the  initials  at  all 
times.  Those  not  so  well  known, 
we  spell  out  once  and  use  in¬ 
itials  thereafter.  We  use  no 
periods  between  the  initials — 
not  “W.P.B.’*  But  "WPB."  This 
practice  also  covers  CIO.  AFL, 
UMW  and  other  bodies  known 
on  sight  by  initials. 

The  full  name  of  Sidney  Hill¬ 
man’s  outfit  is  “The  Political  Ac¬ 
tion  Committee  of  the  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations.  ”  In 
that  amount  of  space  we  can 
cover  half  of  an  important  news 
item.  To  us  it’s  CI^PAC.  Our 
readers  know  what  that  means. 
’They  also  know  SHAEF  stands 
for  Supreme  Headquarters.  Al¬ 
lied  Expeditionary  Forces.  It 
may  lack  elegence  and  some  of 
our  older  copy  readers  shudder, 
but  there’s  a  war  on.  We  call 
our  country  the  U.S.  I  have 


writer’s  cramp  from  marking 
out  the  additional  “A  ”. 

We  do  not  repeat  in  captions 
with  news  stories  any  matter 
in  those  stories;  we  identify  the 
picture  and.  if  we  amplify  that, 
it  has  to  do  with  the  picture, 
not  with  the  subject,  which  is 
treated  in  the  report.  We  do 
not  encourage  captions  with  re¬ 
capitulations  or  descriptions  of 
what  eventuated;  for  instance, 
if  our  troops  are  shown  taking 
a  city,  we  say  so — but  we  do  not 
add  in  the  caption  that  this  unit 
advanced  37  miles  that  day  and 
is  now  nearing  some  objective. 

Short  stories  naturally  require 
fewer  sub-heads. 

Condensing  without  losing  any 
of  the  meat  has  become  an  ex¬ 
citing  game  in  this  office.  When¬ 
ever  a  man  invents  a  new  way. 
he  is  something  of  a  hero.  For 
example,  we  post  on  the  bulletin 
board  such  memos  as: 

'The  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain  is  also  the  British 
Prime  Minister;  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  Argentina  is  also 
the  Argentine  Foreign  Min¬ 
ister. 


ALL  THIS  may  seem  picayune 
to  happy  editors  who  have 
long  columns  and  plenty  of  them. 

But  a  word  here 
Making  and  a  word  there 
Room 

„  ods  between  in- 

For  News  itials  —  mount  up 
to  space  which 
lets  in  four  or  five  additional 
news  items. 

We  have  instituted  a  depart¬ 
ment  called  “Short  Stories.  ” 
composed  of  oddments — humor, 
drama,  surprize  —  and  becau.se 
of  the  title  itself,  the  men  who 
write  these  shorts  strain  to  do 
so  in  the  least  possible  number 
of  words.  Strangely  to  some, 
but  not  at  all  strangely  to  me. 
these  are  usually  the  best- 
written  stories  in  the  Mirror. 

I  could  give  many  more  in¬ 
stances  of  editorial  economy, 
but  that  would  take  on  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  a  style-book.  I  am  not 
trying  to  sell  other  editors  the 
Mirror  method.  I  am  not  criti¬ 
cizing  the  completeness  of  news 
service  reports.  I  am  attempting 
only  to  describe  how  one  news¬ 
paper,  forced  to  cut  beyond  all 
precedent  within  my  more  than 
two-score  newspaper  years,  is 
trying  to  meet  the  problem 
without  eliminating  news  and 
without  torturing  its  familiar 
format  beyond  the  recognition 
of  our  habit-readers. 

When  we  have  more  space 
again.  I  hope  we  will  not  have 
to  shrink  our  copy  so  constantly 
and  drastically.  But  I  am  not 
sure  that  as  it  is,  it  is  not  a 
better  newspaper. 

Twenty  years  ago.  when  I  was 
managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  American,  my  star  column¬ 
ist  was  Arthur  Brisbane.  His 
"Today"  not  only  occupied  Col¬ 
umn  1.  Page  1.  but  ran  up  to 
the  top  of  the  page  past  the 


vignette.  That  was  1,800  words, 
generous  room  for  anybody. 

But  the  late  Mr.  Brisbane 
never  wrote  to  space.  In  fact, 
he  never  wrote  at  all.  He  dic¬ 
tated  his  observations  into  a 
recording  machine,  usually  in 
his  limousine,  between  our  old 
office  on  William  Street  and  his 
home  in  Redbank.  N.  J.  He 
spoke  into  it  when  he  felt  he 
wanted  to  .say  something.  The 
cylinders  were  turned  over  to 
his  stenographer  and  the  re¬ 
sultant  copy  was  turned  in  to  me. 

The  output  was  never  twice 
the  same  in  length  and  some¬ 
times  it  jumped  to  almost  a 
column  inside.  Jumps  were 
nightmares  to  me  as  they  are 
to  most  men  who  have  to  make 
up  newspapers.  So.  one  day.  1 
picked  up  my  trusty  pencil  and 
started  through  the  Brisbane 
copy,  editing  it  as  I  would  any 
other,  seeking  brevity  without 
destroying  any  of  the  thoughts. 

The  first  one  who  rushed  to 
my  desk  was  the  copy-cutter. 
He  had  cut  boatloads  of  copy  in 
the  composing  room,  with  his 
shears;  but  editorial  cutting  of 
Brisbane  copy  was  an  operation 
he  had  never  dreamt  about. 

He  said  to  me  solemnly,  "After 
the  roof  crashes  in  on  your 
head,  where  do  you  want  the 
remains  sent?”  Word  spread 
through  the  shop  that  I  had  vio¬ 
lated  the  sacred  phraseology  of 
the  great  word-master.  That 
night  the  boys  invited  me  to  a 
little  feed  after  the  last  edition 
went  to  bed.  and  presented  me 
with  what  they  considered  a 
highly  appropriate  gift — a  trav¬ 
eling  bag. 

I  heard  no  reverberations  next 
day.  and  again  I  cut  Brisbane  in. 
My  friends  continued  to  prepare 
for  my  abrupt  departure,  if  not 
my  funeral.  But  I  neither  left 
nor  died. 

Five  days  later,  I  happened  to 
meet  Mr.  Brisbane  in  the  ele¬ 
vator.  He  got  off  one  floor  be¬ 
fore  I  did.  As  he  started  out. 
he  turned  to  me  and  said,  quite 
casually,  “Reads  better  that  way 
— the  way  you  shorten  the 
stuff.” 

Maybe  the  Mirror’s  reports 
do.  too. 


Ad  Courses  Listed 

The  twenty-first  annual  ad¬ 
vertising  and  selling  course  of 
the  New  York  Advertising  Club, 
opening  October  9.  will  have  27 
lectures.  These  lectures  will  be 
followed  by  clinics  on  six  sub¬ 
jects;  Copy.  Sales  Promotion. 
Radio  Production.  Advertising 
Production.  Export  Advertising 
and  Sales  'Training. 


DeLaurier  to  Head 
Hammond  (Ind.)  Times 

James  S.  DeLaurier  has  at- 
sumed  the  management  and  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Hammond  (Ind.) 

Times  following 
the  death  of  the 
paper’s  publish¬ 
er,  Sidmon  Me 
Hie  ( E&P.  Sept 
2.  p.  8).  The 
appointment  of 
Mr.  DeLaurier, 
who  has  been 
president  of  the 
company  since 
the  annual  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  board 
of  directors  in 

DeLaurier  December,  was 
in  accordance 
with  the  expressed  wish  and 
instructions  of  Mr.  McHie. 

The  late  publisher  selected 
Mr.  DeLaurier  as  executive 
head  because  of  his  wide  ex¬ 
perience  in  offset  printing  at 
manager  in  Midwestern  states 
for  the  Lithomat  Corporation 
and  technical  advisor  to  the 
United  States  Army  Air  Corps. 

Policies  established  and  en¬ 
forced  by  Mr.  McHie,  who 
founded  the  Times  38  years  ago. 
will  be  unchanged,  the  execu¬ 
tive  explained.  As  announced 
by  the  paper  itself,  the  Times 
will  continue  the  fights  Mr.  Me 
Hie  waged  for  "winning  the 
war,  for  good  government,  for 
needed  public  improvements, 
for  the  upbuilding  and  progress 
of  the  Calumet  region,  for  the 
locating  of  new  and  diversified 
industries,  for  post-war  employ¬ 
ment  at  good  wages,  for  free  en¬ 
terprise  and  the  American  way 
of  life." 

■ 

Idaho  Statesman 
Marks  80th  Birthday 

Boise,  Ida.,  Sept.  5— Publish¬ 
ing  the  “latest  news  of  the  war 
(Civil)  via  Salt  Lake  express,’’ 
the  first  issue  of  the  Idaho 
Statesman  came  off  the  pre* 
here  80  years  ago.  Then  a  tri¬ 
weekly,  the  Statesman  was  print¬ 
ed  by  “proprietor”  James  S. 
Reynolds  in  a  little  log  cabin 
The  daily  Statesman  today  is  the 
largest  newspaper  in  Idaho. 

One  of  the  many  problem 
faced  by  the  Statesman  here — in 
Boise  City,  Idaho  Territory— was 
that  of  Indians  who  entered  the 
print  shop  and  ate  the  ink 
rollers,  which  were  made  of  s 
molasses  compound. 

The  Statesman  has  been  > 
daily  since  1872.  It  was  sold  in 
1889  to  Calvin  Cobb,  father  of 
Mrs.  Margaret  Cobb  Ailshie. 
present  publisher. 


Owls  and  the  Sphinx  are  symbols  of  wis-  I 

dom,  with  Solomon  as  a  arand  old  hRure  I 

in  the  hackxmund,  hut  Washinfcton.  D.  C.,  |  I 

is  a  more  practical  Murce  of  All  the  An- 

The  Haskin  Information  Service,  Wash- 

as  an  extraordinary  service  to  newspaper 
readers  who  IcMik  to  this  feature  for  their 
OWN  answers  .  .  .  and  those  of  others. 

The  Nashi'ille  Tenues  seats  (94,894 
M&S)  has  renewed  for  ibis  service. 

IPITOR  &  PU  RUSH  iR  f*r  S«pt*mb*r  t.  1*^ 


There’s  a  Linotype 
for  every  purpose 


LOOK  TO  THE  FUTURE 


KEEP  BUYING  BONDS 


umountomtmtmt  atuHt.  a  i 


fitetad  la  n.  8.  A. 


After  Victory 

a  greater  Industrial  Development  for  Fort  Worth 


Committee  for  Economic  Development  Reports  Up-To- 
The  Minute  Estimate  on  Postwar  Employment  and 
Construction  Employment. 


EtnploymRnt 

1940 

Postwar 

191 

14,115 

754 

Retailers,  Wholesalers,  Public  Service, 

Utilities,  Transport  and  Colleges  .... 

27,132 

32,687 

78 

Builders  and  Material  Doalers  . 

2,841 

5,352 

61 

Federal,  State,  County,  City  Govern¬ 
ments  and'.  Public  Schools  . 

5,466 

8,319 

49,604 

72,987 

Firms  employing  7  or  less 

and  domestics  .' . 

26,448 

26,448 

Total  Labor  Force 

76,052 

99,435 

Postwar  Construction 

1,084  employers  were  requested  to  indicate  Post-war  investments  in 
new  and  expanded  plants.  The  Total  Planned  Post-war  expenditures  in 
Industrial,  Commercial,  Residential  and  Public  IPorks  Projects  in  Fort 
IVorth  Total  $78,161,601.00 — $21,976,375.00  in  private  enterprise  and 
$56,185,226.00  in  Public  IVorks. 


Fort  Worth’s  Postwar  Planning  Committee  has  just 
completed  a  firm-by-firm  check  of  1084  manufacturers, 
services  and  builders  to  determine  its  employment  and 
business  prospects. 

The  results,  shown  here,  indicates  that  Port  Worth, 
long  a  bright  spot  on  the  nation's  business  map,  has  an 
even  brighter  postwar  future.  ^ 

Thousands  of  new  citizens  drawn  to  Fort  Worth  by 
war  work,  want  to  stay  here  permanently. 

Fort  Worth's  postwar  planning  tells  them  their  pros¬ 
pects  are  brighter  here. 

These  prospects  make  Fort  Worth  inviting  to  those 
seeking  new  markets  and  new  opportunities  after  the 
war. 

The  Fort  Worth  Press  has  top  acceptance  with  these 
people  who  are  making  Fort  Worth  grow.  They 
believe  in  it  as  it  believes  in  them. 
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